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" The real and true history of sacrifice— self-sacrifice, even in small 
things, is a very interesting study well worth thinking out ; ' He saved 
others. Himself He cannot save/ is the key-note of it all." 
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The Writer wishes to acknowledge, with thanks, the kindness of 
those Authors and Publishers who have aided her by allowing 
her to compile sketches from their works. 
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tfTRODUCTION. 

i by the high priest was partly made 

'he gold was beaten "into thin plates 

: wire to be woven "in the blue, and 

I in the scarlet, and in the fine linen 

■ork." The gold must have been sub- 

; heat and beating to prepare it for the 

his is descriptive of the clothing of the 

' which is of wrought gold. The gold 

! raiment in which she is brought 

i prepared by fire and is indeed " beaten 

I this typical of the process by which the 
e and self-will of the heart become replaced 
< and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of 
t price." 

i previously published, the holy women, 

laracters we sought to pourtray, were mostly 

r service through the severe training of their 

1 and mental powers. In our present group we 

thought it well to bring before our readers, among 

rs, some of that numerous class whose preparation 

oil in seclusion and suffering. The chastening 

.d has been put forth to touch the bone and ths 
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flesh and we see, in some cases very clearly, the effect 
of the discipline, and how each touch was given in 
perfect and discriminating tenderness and love. These 
experiences are for every age of the Church and every 
generation ; and we desire that this little volume may 
reach the sick-rooms of weary sufferers, and carry sym- 
pathy and cheer to some who feel that they are not 
understood by the strong and active around them. 

Of Anne and Emma Maurice and Lydia Reid, it 
may be said that their clothing was of gold seven times 
purified by fire. 

In Agnes Jones we have not only the development 
of self-sacrifice, in following the steps of Him who 
came to seek and to save the lost, and to Ileal bodies 
and souls at the same time, but we have the expression 
of the sacred family affections shown forth in the full 
tenderness of a daughter's love. In her years of wait- 
ing for her life-work, we have self-sacrifice in its passive 
form — self-sacrifice akin to that which has led thou- 
sands of women to give up the ideal life of a perfect 
earthly union for the sake of parents or brothers and 
sisters depending on them for solace or support. 

In Susanna Gibson there was, together with the ten- 
derest love of home and family, the reaching forth to 
help those of her own position in a way deeply needed 
in the present day. Love for the young was a passion 
with her, and it had to find a channel through which 
it might flow forth for the fertilization of an untold 
number of lives, the fruits of which have not all been 
gathered. 
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In Anne Askew and Isabel Brown we see Christian 
heroism displayed through two distinct avenues. In 
the former we have before us a woman, young, deli- 
cately nurtured, of high position, going cheerfully to a 
martyr's death for the sake of Him, who was to her 
" the chiefest of ten thousand and the altogether lovely." 
In the latter, one, whose life was full of household toil 
and care, displaying feelings of exquisite tenderness and 
delicacy. Nobly did she forget herself that she might 
uphold her husband in the hour of nature's extremity, 
when the hand of the persecutor was suddenly stretched 
forth to put him to a cruel death before her eyes. 

In Helen Herschell and Mary Jane Graham we have 
talents and culture used in diverse ways, but all to 
God's glory. Their work embraced both the ignorant 
and the learned, their own kindred as well as strangers 
of various nations. 

Elizabeth Long and Harriet Jukes were beautiful in 
all the relationships of life — true-hearted daughters 
and sisters, true helpmeets to their husbands in the 
responsible duties which rested on them — and wise and 
tender mothers to their children. 

There is a wonderful harmony in the deep under-^ 
currents of all these consecrated lives, which makes us 
feel that if these daughters of the King had met on 
earth, they would have found a bond of most blessed 
union, however diversified may have been their outward 
profession of religion and their distinctive life-paths. 
Each sainted woman leaves her own special example for 
our instruction, but we are not called to blvtvd \m\ta£\tt&- 
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of any earthly pattern. There is only one Pattern 
whom it is always and at all times safe to follow. It 
behoves all, while gaining every possible aid and en- 
couragement from the examples and triumphs of holy 
living, to keep in view their own individual calling, 
seeking to fill up those niches in the Church and in the 
world for which they are created, and to prepare them 
for which, God has given them such various powers and 
tastes and such various discipline. 

These need not fear the "cleansing fires" through 
which He lets His children pass. The suffering dis- 
pensed by Him has nothing in common with that 
which is the result of disobedience and resistance to His 
will. For all the time His children fight against their 
heavenly Father's hand, either by outward rebellion 
or by secret murmuring, they mar His work, and 
prevent the development of His plans in other lives 
beside their own. Hence untold pain, and loss. 

One has written truly, — 

" As blows from sculptor's mallet on 

The marble's dawning face, 
Such are God's Yea and Nay unto 

The Spirit's growing grace. 
So work His making Hands with what 

Does and does not take place. 

u We know no more the things we need, 
Than child to choose his food ; 

We know not what we shall be yet, 

So we know not present good ; 

For God's ideal who but God 

Hath ever understood ? " 
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A noble army, men and boys, 

The matron and the maid, 
Around the Saviour's throne rejoice, 

In robes of 'tight arrayed. 
They climbed the steep ascent of heaven 

Through peril, toil, and pain ; 
O God, to us may grace be given 

To follcnu in their train ! 

Bishop Reginald Heber. 



•"Lord, be Thou my Helper J— the word is the same as in 
Genesis for the helpmeet provided for Adam, because ' it was not 
good for him to be alone. 9 So David in his misery and need, could 
not be alone, but must have the help which God had provided 
for him in His own blessed companionship."— Esther Hare. From 
ik Words of Hope and Comfort to Those in Sorrow? 



I. 

ANNE ASKEW. 
Born about 1522. Suffered Martyrdom 1546. 

Anne Askew was the second daughter of Sir William 
Askew, Knight, of Kelsey in Lincolnshire. She is 
described as " a lady of great beauty, of gentle manners 
and warm imagination." 

Her elder sister had been promised in marriage to 
the son of Master Kyme, a near and wealthy neighbour, 
whose -gold seems to have been his only recommen- 
dation. Her death put an end to the engagement ; but 
Sir William, still anxious to secure a connection he 
considered so desirable, arranged with the young man 
to give him his second daughter Anne in place of her 
sister. Young Master Kyme's character was not of 
high reputation, and Anne's heart had no inclination 
towards him. She even ventured to remonstrate with 
her father, but her objections had no effect, and they 
were married. 

One writer speaks of the "gilded loneliness" in which 
the young wife found herself. It was indeed a desolate 
life, which no amount of wealth or earthly comfort could 
make desirable. 

A little earlier than this, in 1537, the printing of 
Tyndale's English translation of the whole Bible was 
completed, and a licence obtained from the Kiu^ tot v\. 
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" to be sold or read of every person without danger a 
«my ordinance heretofore granted to the contrary." 

Anne, who must have had an education suited to her 
rank, obtained a copy. She read it with avidity, and as 
she read, the Holy Spirit illumined the page, and she 
found spiritual enlightenment and strength which pre- 
pared her for the difficult duties of her position. 

It may have been shortly before her marriage, or 
immediately after this event, that she thus searched the 
Bible and found the pearl of great price, for we learn 
from Bishop Bale that "she demeaned herself as a 
Christian wife." 

But Mistress Kyme found something in her Bible 
beside the salvation of her soul and consequent help 
and comfort for daily life; she discovered that its 
simple teaching, was in many points contrary to the 
Romish doctrines and practice in which she had been 
educated. As we read through her life we are im- 
pressed with her simple, straightforward character. If 
her conscience was aroused, she seems at once to have 
carried out her convictions as far as it was practicable 
to do so. So now her eyes having been opened to 
see some of the errors of her education, she gradually 
withdrew from confession, causing much anger on the 
part of the priests, who fostered her husband's dis- 
pleasure by every means in their power. 

After the birth of her second child, he plainly told 
her that, if she persisted in reading the Bible and 
absenting herself from confession, he should banish her 
from his house. This threat was carried into execution, 
and the lonely wife, with her two children, went to 
London. She never returned to her husband, and even 
resumed her maiden name. In her solitary position, she 
obtained introduction to some ladies who were inclined 
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towards Protestantism. Among these were Queen 
Katharine Parr, the Duchess of Suffolk, and other ladtes 
of rank. Her desire was to live a quiet retired life with 
her little ones, but her enemies were not willing to let 
her rest. 

A law had been passed for the suppression of heresy. 
It contained six clauses, and went by the name of the 
whip with six strings," and Anne Askew came under 
the operation of this terrible scourge. She was sur- 
rounded by cruel spies who had determined upon her 
destruction. One spy, named Wadloe, a " cursitor of the 
chancery," rented lodgings next to the house where she 
was residing. But he could find no fault in her. He 
writes, "She is the most devout woman I have ever 
known ; for at midnight she begins to pray and ceases 
not for many hours, when I and others are addressing 
ourselves to sleep or to work." 

Others were more successful in gathering up heretical 
expressions which it was said had fallen from her lips. 
Here is one of these sentiments : she had said at one 
time, " that she would rather read five lines of the Bible 
than hear five masses in the chapel." Again, she was 
accused of expressing her belief that "whatever the 
character or intention of the priest who administered 
the eucharist, he could not prevent her from receiving 
spiritually the body and blood of Christ." Thus armed 
with proofs of her heretical tendencies, her persecutors 
summoned her from Lincoln, where she had been 
staying, to appear before a London inquest specially 
intended for heretics. This first examination took place 
at Sadler's Hall, Cheapside, in March, 1545. She gives 
the account of the ordeal herself. 

" First, Christopher Dare examined me at Sadler's 
Hall, and asked me if I did not believe that the sacra- 
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ment hanging over the altar was the very body of Christ 
really. Then I demanded of him, ' Wherefore was St 
Stephen stoned to death ? ' And he said, he could not 
tell. Then I answered, that no more would I assoil his 
vain question. 

"Secondly, he said, that there was a woman who did 
testify that I read how God was not in temples made 
with hands. Then I showed him chapters vii. and xviii. 
of the Acts of the Apostles, what Stephen and Paul had 
said therein. 

"Thirdly, he asked, wherefore I said I had rather 
read five lines in the Bible than to hear five masses in 
the temple. I confessed that I had said no less, because 
the one did greatly edify me, and the other nothing at 
all. He asked me what I said concerning confession. 
I answered him my meaning ; which was, as St James 
saith, that every man ought to acknowledge his faults 
to another, and the one to pray for the other. 

" He asked me what I said to the King's book ; and 
I answered him, that I could say nothing to it, because 
I never saw it He asked me if I had the Spirit of God 
in me. I answered, if I had not I was but -a reprobate 
or castaway. 

" Then he said he had sent for a priest to examine 
me, who was then at hand. The priest asked me what 
I said to the sacrament of the altar, and required much 
to know my meaning thereof. But I desired him to 
hold me excused concerning that matter. None other 
answer would I make him because I perceived him to 
be a papist. 

"Lastly, he asked me, if I did not think private 
masses did help the souls departed. I said it was great 
idolatry to rely more in them than in the death Christ 
died for us." 
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Next she was taken to the Lord Mayor and examined 
in the same manner. One thing the Lord Mayor laid 
to her charge she says was never spoken by her. This 
was the question, whether a mouse eating the host 
received God or no? Anne says, "This question did 
I never ask, but indeed they asked it of me, whereunto 
I made them no answer, but smiled." 

Then the Lord Mayor committed her to prison. 

She asked if sureties would be allowed her, but he 
peremptorily replied that he would take none. She was 
sent to the Compter, where she remained eleven days. 
Many efforts were made by her friends to obtain her 
liberation on bail, but the Lord Mayor angrily refused. 
On the 25 th of March she was brought before Bishop 
Bonner. He begged the friends who had been zealous 
for her liberation to encourage her to speak to him 
freely. Craftily he assured her that no word uttered by 
her should be used against her. He said further, " If 
a man have a wound, no wise surgeon would minister 
relief without first seeing it uncovered. In like manner, 
I can give you no counsel unless I know wherewith 
your conscience is burdened." Anne replied, " My con- 
science is clear in all things, and it would appear very 
foolish to apply plaster to a whole skin." 

She had no faith in Bonner, and she was careful not 
to commit herself. 

Touching the eucharist, she says, " Then enquired he 
of me, ' What if the Scripture doth say that it is the 
body of Christ ? * My answer was, ' I believe as the 
Scripture informeth me.' Then asked he, ' What if the 
Scripture doth say that it is not the body of Christ ? ' 
Still I said, 'I believe as the Scripture doth teach!' 
Upon this he tarried a great while, hoping to have 
driven me to make him an answer to his mind. How- 
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bcit, I would not, but concluded thus with him : that I 
believed therein, and in all other things, as Christ and 
His holy Apostles did leave them. Then he asked me, 
why I had so few words ? I answered, ' God hath given 
me the gift of knowledge, but not of utterance; and 
Solomon saith that a woman of few words is the gift 
of God ! ' " 

The next attempt to ensnare her was to write a paper 
giving fabricated answers to the questions which had 
been put to her. This document referred almost entirely 
to the subject of transubstantiation. 

It was read to her, and she was requested to sign it. 
She tells us that she answered, " ' I believe so much 
thereof as the holy Scripture doth agree unto ; where- 
fore I desire that ye add that thereunto ! ' Then he 
answered that I should not teach him what he should 
write. With that he went forth into his great chamber 
and read the bill before the audience, who willed me to 
set to my hand, saying I had favour shown me. ■ The 
bishop said I might thank others and not myself for the 
favour I had found at his hand, for he considered he 
said, that I had good friends, and that I came of a 
worshipful stock. Then he took me the writing to set 
thereto my hand, and I wrote after this manner : ' I, 
Anne Askew, do believe all manner of things contained 
in the faith of the Catholic Church ! ' 

" Because I did add unto it, the Catholic Church, the 
bishop flung into his chamber in a great fury. With 
that my cousin Brittayne followed, desiring him for 
God's sake to be good unto me. He answered that 
I was a woman, and that he was nothing deceived in 
me. Then my cousin Brittayne desired him to take me 
as a woman, and not to set my weak woman's wit to his 
lordship's great wisdom." 
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At last Brittayne, and Mr. Spelman of Gray's Inn, 
were allowed to be sureties for her, and she was set at 
liberty. 

But the suspension of hostilities did not last long. 
Both Bonner and Gardiner thought that to make a 
public example of so young and fair a lady would make 
an impression not to be lost 

There were other influences at work. These blood- 
thirsty men were not unmindful of Queen Katharine's 
leaning towards the Reformation. They were anxious 
to put a stop to religious inquiry. They regretted 
having allowed the English Bible to be placed in the 
Cathedrals, and they felt that the Queen's influence with 
the King was an obstacle in the way of their plan to re- 
move it. They knew that Anne Askew was a favourite 
at Court, and they hoped through her to implicate the 
ladies of the Court and possibly the Queen herself. 

Anne Askew was again taken into custody, and this 
time was sent to Newgate. 

She was examined before the King's Council at 
Greenwich. There she was questioned respecting her 
husband. The Lord Chancellor told her it was the 
King's will that she should tell him fully of her affairs. 
She was not willing to speak of her domestic troubles 
before the Council, having already told the Chancellor 
" her position respecting Master Kyme." " But if it 
were the King's good pleasure to hear her she would 
show him the truth." They said " It was not meet that 
the King should be troubled with her." With her ac- 
customed shrewdness she answered, that " Solomon was 
reckoned the wisest king that ever lived, yet misliked 
he not to hear two poor common women — much more 
his grace, his simple, faithful subject" She gives the 
following account of this examination, — 
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" I had divers rebukes of the Council because I would 
not express my mind in all things as they would have 
me. But they were not in the mean time unanswered, 
for all that — which now to rehearse were too much, for 
I was with them there about five hours. Then the 
clerk of the Council conveyed me from thence to . my 
Lady Garnish. The next day I was brought again 
before the Council. Then would they needs know of 
me what I said to the Sacrament. I answered, that I 
already had said what I could say. Then came my 
Lord Lisle, my Lord Essex, and the Bishop of Win- 
chester, requiring me earnestly that I should confess 
the Sacrament to be flesh, blood, and bone. I said to 
my Lord Parre and my Lord Lisle that it was a great 
shame for them to counsel contrary to their knowledge. 
The bishop (Gardiner of Winchester) said he would 
speak with me familiarly. I said, so did Judas when 
he betrayed Christ. Then desired the bishop to speak 
with me alone. But I refused. He asked me why. I 
said that in the mouth of two or three witnesses every 
matter should stand, after Christ's and Paul's doctrine. 
Then the Lord Chancellor began again to examine me 
of the Sacrament. I asked him, how long he would 
halt on both sides? He needs would know where 1 
found that. I said in the Scriptures. Then the bishop 
said, I should be burned. I answered, that I had 
searched all the Scriptures, yet could I never find that 
either Christ or His Apostles put any creature to death. 

" Then came Master Paget to me with many glorious 
words, and desired me to speak my mind unto him. 
I might, he said, deny it again if need were. I said I 
would not deny the truth. He asked me how I could 
avoid the very words of Christ — • Take, eat, this is My 
body which shall be broken for you ' ? I answered, that 
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Christ's meaning was there, as in these other places of 
Scripture — ' I am the door ' — ' Behold the Lamb of God* 
— the rock — the stone — only figured by these things. 
1 Ye may not here/ said I, s take Christ for the material 
thing that He is signified by; for these would make 
Him in that way a very door, a vine, a lamb, a stone, 
clean contrary to the Holy Ghost's meaning. All these 
do but signify Christ — like as the bread doth signify 
His body in that place. And though He did say 
there, " Take, eat this in remembrance of Me," yet He 
did not bid them hang up the bread in a box, and 
make it a god to bow to it* 

" Then they made me a bill of the Sacraments, willing 
me to set my hand thereunto ; but I would not. On 
Sunday I was sore sick, thinking no less than to die 
—therefore I desired to speak with Master Latimer, 
but it would not be. I was sent to Newgate in my 
extremity of sickness, for in all my life afore I was 
never in such pain." 

The following poem, written at this time in Newgate, 
shows plainly where her strength lay. It also evinces 
a Christ-like spirit of forgiveness towards her enemies 
which it is delightful to contemplate. 

" Like as the armed knight, 
Appoynted to the field, 
With thys world will I fyght, 
And faythe shall be my shielde. 

Faythe is that weapon stronge 
Which wyll not fayle at need ; 

My foes therefore amonge 
Therewith wyll I procede. 

Faythe in tke fathers olde 

Obtayried rightwysenesse 
Which makes me verye bolde 

To fear no worlde's distresse. 
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I now rejoice in hart, 
And hope byds me do so ; 

For Christ wyll take my part, 
And ease me of my wo. 

Thou sayst, Lorde, whoso knocke, 
To them wilt Thou attende ; 

Undo therefor the locke, 
And Thy strong power sende. 

On Thee my care I cast, 
For all their cruel spyght : 

I set not by their hast, 
For Thou art my delyght 

I am not shee that lyst 

My anker to let fall 
For everye dryslyng myst, 

My shippers substanciall. 

Nor oft used I to wryght 
In prose nor yet in ryme, 

Yet wyll I shewe one syght 
That I saw in my tyme. 

I saw a ryall trone, 

Where justyce should have sytt, 
But in her stede was one 

Of rnodye cruell wytt. 

Absorbt was rightwysnesse, 
As of the ragynge floude, 

Sathan, in hys excesse 

Suet up the gyltelesse bloude. 

Then, thought I, Jesus Lorde, 
When Thou shalt judge us ai 

Harde is it to recorde 
On these men what wyll fall. 

Yet, Lorde, I Thee desyre, 
For that they do to me, 

Let them not taste the hyre 
Of their inyquyty." 
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Previously, Anne Askew had been careful to avoid 
giving her views on transubstantiation in definite terms. 
Now it seemed to her " that she could only avert the 
dreadful fate of perishing at the stake, by recantation." 
This, she resolved in the name and power of the Lord, 
should never be her way of escape from suffering. She 
gives the following account of her examination at the 
Guildhall, on June 28th. 

" T/te sum of tlie condemnation of me Anne Askew : 

" They said to me that I was a heretic, and condemned 
by the law, if I would stand in my opinion. I answered 
that I was no heretic, neither yet deserved I death by 
the law of God. But as concerning the faith which I 
uttered and wrote to the council, I would not, I said, 
deny it, because I knew it true. Then would they needs 
know if I would deny the Sacrament to be Christ's body 
and blood. I said, Yea ; for the same son of God that 
was born of the Virgin Mary, is now glorious in heaven, 
and will come again from thence at the latter day, like 
as He went up. And as for that ye call your God, it is 
a piece of bread. For more proof thereof, mark it when 
you list, let it but lie in the box three months, and it will 
be mouldy, and so turn to nothing that is good. Where- 
upon I am persuaded that it cannot be God. 

" After that, they willed me to have a priest ; and then 
I smiled. Then they asked me if it were not good. I 
said, I would confess my faults unto God, for I was sure 
that He would hear me with favour. And so we were 
condemned without a quest" 

Two others were condemned with her. 

She wrote a note to the King, making a brief confession 
of her faith, and asserting her innocence. This appeal 
appears to have been unheeded. It was not m^de (torn 

c 
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fear of death, as a note to John Lacels, her tutor and 
companion in tribulation, testifies. 

Her persecutors now were determined to extort from 
her the names of those who had befriended her. • This 
was in the hope that certain of the Queen's household 
would be involved. Anne. was accordingly sent from 
Newgate, to the sign of the Crown, where the Bishop of 
London and Master Rich, used all possible persuasion 
to get her to recant. But she was firm as a rock. Then 
one Nicolas Shaxton, who had himself denied his Lord 
by recantation, came to her, and advised her to do as he 
had done. Anne Askew replied, that it had been better 
for him never to have been born. 

Next she was sent to the Tower, and examined, in 
order to draw from her the desired names of any who 
had assisted her during her imprisonment 

" Tell us," said her examiners, " how you were main- 
tained in the Compter, and who willed you to stick to 
your opinion." 

" There was no creature," she replied ; " that strength- 
ened me therein. And as for the help which I had in 
the Compter, it was by means of my maid ; for as she 
went abroad in the streets, she made moan to the 
prentices, and they, by her, did send me money, but 
who they were I never knew." 

" Were there not several ladies who sent you money?" 
they asked. 

" There was a man in a blue coat," she answered ; 
" who delivered me ten shillings, and said that my Lady 
Hertford sent it me ; and another, in a violet coat, gave 
mc eight shillings, and said my Lady Denny sent it me. 
Whether it was true or not I cannot tell ; for I am not 
sure who sent it me, but as the maid said." 

Finding they could extort nothing of value from their 
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victim by threats, they determined to place her upon the 
rack, — a means of torture truly diabolical. 

She was let down into a dungeon in the Tower, where 
the jailor had orders to subject her to this fearful ordeal. 
" The rack consisted of two rollers, or windlasses, placed 
horizontally, seven or eight feet apart, to which the arms 
and feet were fastened by sharp cutting cords ; the 
windlasses were then turned by levers, until the body 
of the tortured was in a state of tension, sometimes so 
great, as not only to dislocate the limbs, but also to tear 
the muscles." 

It is well for us to have even a faint understanding of 
the trial through which Anne Askew, and many others, 
passed for the truth's sake. 

After she had been tortured by the jailor, the Chan- 
cellor Wriothesley was so incensed at the failure of the 
suffering to extort from her even a groan, much less 
any confession, that he commanded that "the torture 
should be renewed." The Lieutenant of the Tower was 
of a more kindly nature than those who were looked 
upon as his superiors ; his heart sickened at the sight of 
the agony endured by one so fair and so young, and he 
excused himself from executing the command. Where- 
upon the exasperated Chancellor and his companion 
Rich, threw off their gowns, and turned the windlasses 
with their own hands, till the poor creature's " bones were 
almost broken and her joints pulled asunder." They 
might have gone on till they had killed their victim, for 
her constancy would doubtless have remained to the end. 

As it was, when she was released from the machine, 
she became unconscious. Her persecutors took pains 
to revive her, for they would not have had her die upon 
their hands; they then kept her sitting on the bare 
ground for two weary hours while they argued vntYvYvet^ 
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and pressed her with fair words to renounce her faith. 
She writes, " But my Lord God — I thank His everlasting 
goodness — gave me grace to persevere, and will do I 
hope, to the very end." She adds, " Then I was brought 
to a house, and laid in a bed, with weary and painful 
bones as ever had patient Job ; I thank my Lord God 
therefor." 

Through the cruelty exercised upon her, Anne Askew 
lost the use of her limbs, and it is believed, that she 
could not have lived long, so great were her sufferings. 

Wriothesley and Rich hastened on horseback to the 
Court to give their own version of the story to the King. 
The lieutenant meanwhile took a boat and arrived before 
them, and was admitted to state his case to his royal 
master. He told the King that not knowing his will in 
the matter " he had refused at the simple bidding of the 
Chancellor, to prolong Anne Askew's torture, which 
from compassion he could not find in his heart to do, 
and humbly craved forgiveness, if he had thereby 
offended his majesty." The King appeared to disapprove 
of the cruelty which had been used by the Chancellor 
and Rich, and gave the lieutenant promises of the con- 
tinuance of his favour* With these he returned well- 
pleased to the officers at the Tower, who were anxiously 
awaiting the royal verdict 

The Lord Chancellor once more sent Anne a promise 
of full pardon, if she would give up her faith, but if 
not, the sentence which had been pronounced upon her 
would be carried out, and she should undergo an " igno- 
minious death." 

She replied, " that she would rather die than renounce 
her faith." 

Writing the account of this to a friend, she finishes 
her letter with these words : " Lord open the blind eyes 
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of their hearts, that the truth may find entrance. Fare- 
well, my dear friend, and pray, pray, pray." 

Wriothesley and his sympathizers tried to hush up the 
story of the torture which Anne Askew had endured, 
but Bishop Bale was determined that they should not 
be screened from public odium, and noised the fact 
abroad. The next weapon used was intimidation. 
The paper to which she had signed her name with a 
reservation, was brought forward as her recantation 
This caused considerable correspondence on the part of 
Anne, who protested against the false accusation. 

In prison she wrote out a full confession of her faith. 
She also penned the following prayer : " O Lord ! I 
have more enemies now than there be hairs on my head : 
yet, Lord, let them never overcome me with vain words, 
but fight them, Lord, in my stead ; for on Thee cast I 
my care. With all the spite they can imagine, they 
fall upon me, who am Thy poor creature. Yet, sweet 
Lord, let me not set by them that are against me ; for 
in Thee is my delight And, Lord, I heartily desire of 
Thee, that Thou wilt, of Thy most merciful goodness, 
forgive them that violence which they do, and have 
done, unto me. Open also Thou their blind hearts, 
that they may hereafter do that thing in Thy sight, 
which is only acceptable before Thee, and to set forth 
Thy verity aright, without all vain fantasies of sinful 
men. So be it, O Lord ! so be it 

" By me, Anne Askew." 

A Mr. Loud, who had an interview with her at this 
time, writes: "I saw her and must needs confess of 
Mistress Askew, now departed to the Lord, that the 
day afore her execution, and the same day also, she had 
on an angel's countenance and a smiling face." 

It must have been a blessed sense of the companion- 
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ship of her Lord, that took away all fear of death, and 
gave such a glow of brightness to her countenance. 

Anne Askew was now called to glorify her God and 
Saviour literally in the fires. The 26th of July, 1546, 
was the day appointed for her martyrdom. She was 
carried to Smithfield in a chair, being unable to walk, 
and the chain across her waist, fastening her to the stake, 
was quite needful to keep her from falling. In this 
painful position she had to remain while Dr. Shaxton 
preached to the assembled multitudes. Anne listened, 
and made her comments as he went along, confirming 
his words when she could agree, and when the doctrine 
was contrary to her belief she would exclaim, 4< There 
he speaketh contrary to the Book." 

When the sermon was ended, the martyrs, four in 
number, standing ready for martyrdom, began their 
prayers. Foxe tells us that " Upon the bench under 
St. Bartholomew's Church, sat Wriothesley Chancellor 
of England, the old Duke of Norfolk, the old Earl of 
Bedford, the Lord Mayor and divers others." These, 
hearing that there was gunpowder about, were frightened 
lest there should be an explosion and they should 
suffer. But the Earl of Bedford explained, that the 
gunpowder was laid upon the persons of the martyrs 
to shorten their sufferings, and that it was not likely to 
touch them. 

Then the Lord Chancellor sent letters offering the 
King's pardon to Anne Askew if she would recant, but 
she would not so much as look at them, saying, " I 
came not hither to deny my Lord and Master." The 
other sufferers followed her example, and turned their 
eyes away from the offer of earthly life. 

The Lord Mayor next commanded the faggots to be 
lighted, crying with a loud voice, " Fiat Justitia." 
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Wriothesley and his companions sat watching the 
fires till the bodies of their victims were consumed. 

To them came no realization of that moment, when, 
the fetters of the mortal flesh being rent asunder, the 
spirits of Anne Askew and her companions were set free 
to enter that kingdom — 

" Where grief shall never wound nor death 
Disturb the Saviour's reign ; 
Nor sin with pestilential breath 
His holy realm profane." 

In that solemn, joyful hour, death was swallowed up in 
victory. 

The execution took place in the evening, that the 
shades of night might throw out in bolder relief the 
terrible aspects of the scene. Well might such a sight 
strike horror to many hearts in that vast assembly. But 
there was another side to the picture, and no doubt 
many looked with wonder and admiration on the con- 
stancy and holy boldness of that " tender and delicate 
lady," who was parting with her little helpless children, 
and joyfully renouncing life itself for the sake of her 
Lord. Wavering ones would take heart again, and feel 
themselves stronger for the same great fight of affliction 
which might even now be at hand for any one of the 
Lord's faithful followers. 

Anne Askew's descendants are scattered about the 
world. Their inheritance from her is more noble than 
earthly riches, or position, and by her love to Christ, her 
continuance in well doing, and her faithfulness unto death, 
she being dead yet speaketh to them and to all men. 



"STRENGTHENED ACCORDING TO HIS 
GLORIOUS POWERS 



ISABEL BROWN. 

An arm of flesh must fail 

In such a strife as this ; 

He only can prei>ail 

Whose arm immortal is. 
'Tis heaven itself the strength must yield, 
And weapons fit for such a field. 

And heaven supplies them too / 

The Lord, who never faints, 

Is greater than the foe, 

And He is with His saints: 
Thus amid, they venture to the fig/tt; 
Thus arm f d, they put their foes to flight. 

Thomas Kelly. 



" The secret of victory in the moment of temptation is, instant 
faith in Jesus. The sword of our own effort is worthless. The 
shield of our own determination is vain. Our own anything 
will fail us. What is needed is the power of Jesus. And this 
is ours by instant faith in Him for it Temptation may be so 
sudden that there may be not time for prayer or for the use of 
a number of words. Nor are many words necessary. One will 
suffice. This one — used in full faith — 

'Jesus !' 

Let it be a habit of life to believe in the victorious power of the 
Lord Jesus in the moment of His people's need. And then, when 
the trial comes, let there be the exercise of this full trust, while 
His own blessed name is used for our instant defence. 

" The result is not uncertain. It matters not how the temptation 
to sin may assail us, whence it may come, or what it may be — 
' through faith in His name ' there shall be victory ! ' The Name 
of the Lord is a strong tower, the righteous runneth into it, and is 
safe.'"— From "How to Conquer? by J. T. Wrenford, Vicar of 
St. PauPs, Newport. 



II. 

ISABEL BROWN. 

Isabel Weir, of Sorn, in Ayrshire, was born in the 
seventeenth century. 

She lived in troublous times, when, in Scotland, men 
and women had to meet secretly for religious fellowship 
and the worship of God. Persecution brings out the 
noblest traits of character in bold relief, and but for the 
thrilling events which made Isabel famous, she would, 
like thousands of devoted Christian women, have had 
her record on high and in the hearts of those whom she 
blessed in the privacy of domestic life. 

Isabel Weir's brief history introduces us to a man 
of worth among the Covenanters, John Brown, of Priest- 
hill, near Muirkirk, in the county of Ayrshire. The 
home of this earnest Christian man was the refuge of 
many who sought his hospitable roof to enjoy the 
shelter and Christian fellowship to be found there. The 
house itself stood on the brow of a hill, with wild tracts 
of heath and rocks stretching away at the back. To 
our ideas it would have seemed a bleak and desolate 
region, and the house lacking in comfort ; but in those 
days it was thought a superior home, and, while dark 
and smoky, it was so pervaded with spiritual light and 
peace that it could not fail to be an attractive place. 

Besides farming his estate of Priesthill, John Brown. 

37 
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was the carrier of the district, and so highly was he 
respected that he went by the name of the " Christian 
carrier." On his journeys to and from Ayr he often 
had to transact business with Isabel Weir's father, and 
it soon became a pleasant thing to have a chat with 
Isabel. 

The stirring events of the times in connection with 
the down-trodden Church probably formed the staple of 
their conversation. Isabel was lively and humorous, 
and could often cheer her visitor when he was depressed 
by the troubles around. She was also a patient and 
intelligent listener when he was inclined to communicate 
the thoughts which stirred his own soul. 

John Brown was at this time a widower with one little 
girl five years of age. 

Isabel Weir, of whose childhood we hear nothing, is 
described as altogether a superior woman. While thus 
becoming acquainted with her, the desire sprang up in 
John Brown's mind and heart to have her for his wife 
and for a mother to his child. When he made known his 
wish to Isabel, he did not disguise from her the possibility 
that in uniting herself with him her portion might be 
an unusually tried lot. He took the] only honourable 
course, and frankly told her of his foreboding that he 
would one day be called " to seal the Church's testimony 
with his blood." Strong in that courage which God gives 
to His trusting children, and doubtless strong in her 
woman's love, Isabel answered, " If it should be so, 
through affliction and death I will be your comfort The 
Lord has promised me grace, and He will giveyou glory." 
In the year 1682, John Brown and Isabel Weir were 
married. The officiating minister was Peden, "the 
prophet of the Covenant," as he was called, and the 
marriage took place in a glen near the house at Priest- 
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hill. Many friends gathered there at the risk of their 
lives to join in asking a blessing on the union. After 
the ceremony was over, Peden took Isabel apart, and 
said to her, " You have got a good husband, value him 
highly ; keep linen for a winding-sheet beside you ; for 
in a day when you least expect it, thy master shall be 
taken from thy head (see 2 Kings ii. 3). In him the 
image of our Lord and Saviour is too visible to pass 
unnoticed by those who drive the chariot-wheels of 
persecution through the breadth and length of bleeding 
Scotland. But fear not, thou shalt be comforted." 

We get here and there a peep into the domestic life 
at Priesthill. Here is an interesting episode. On the 
morning after the marriage little Janet lifted the latch 
of the " spence " door, and finding Isabel alone, timidly 
entered the room, saying, as she half concealed her face 
with her arm, " They say ye are my mother." " What 
if I should be your mother ? " replied Isabel. " Nae* 
thing ; but if I thought ye were my mother, I would 
like to come in aside of you a-wee," said the little 
maiden. Isabel, with her motherly instincts stirred by 
this touching appeal answered, " I hope I will be your 
mother, my bairn, and that God will give me grace to 
be so, and that you will be a comfort to me and to your 
father." 

A stepmother entering into her new position in such a 
spirit could not fail to give and receive blessing, as was 
the case with Isabel. She and her little daughter be- 
came closely united, and Janet was a great comfort to 
both parents. It was her delight to watch for her father 
of an evening, and when his pack-horse was seen coming 
along the " bent," she ran to tell her mother, who quickly 
prepared the simple supper and the blazing fire for 
the comfort of the tired carrier. Then she aud ^kkX 
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hastened out to welcome him home, and to carry in the 
load from the horse. 

The happiness of Priesthill became a household word 
among the scattered and hidden ones of that stormy 
and cloudy day. It was a busy household, in which 
servants and mistress worked together. Among the 
innumerable duties of that time were the leasing and 
carding the wool from the sheep, and spinning. Even 
Janet could help with the simpler of these occupations. 

The busy days passed on; and it may have been that 
Isabel had in some degree lulled her fears to sleep, or 
her quiet trust in God may have kept them in subjection. 
In the second year of their married life these anxieties 
awoke again. It was one evening the servants and 
Janet were busy preparing the wool for an approaching 
fair. John Brown had stepped out to see a neighbour, 
and Isabel was nursing her baby-boy, her first-born. 

Suddenly the barking of the dog announced that 
footsteps were approaching, and Janet rushing to the 
door found a youthful stranger with "dreeping" plaid. 
She brought him in, but the mother, painfully alive to the 
exigencies of the times, felt uncertain whether she was 
receiving a spy or a hunted Covenanter. So she left 
the stranger to little Janet's tender ministrations, and 
turned to her boy. It was an untold relief when John 
Brown came in and courteously welcomed the visitor, 
who proved to be James Renwick, but his name was not 
mentioned in the household. Had his presence there 
been known to those who sought his life, Priesthill 
would have been no longer a refuge of safety. 

Renwick was at this time about twenty years of age ; 
he was born of humble parents, who had stinted them- 
selves to give to their bright boy a university education. 
Being present when about fifteen at the martyrdom of 
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Cargill, he became fired with zeal for the cause of Christ 
and of the Covenant On account of his great promise 
as a preacher, he was sent to Holland to be ordained, 
and it was at Priesthill that the secret societies had met 
to arrange for his departure. Since his return he had 
been hunted from one hiding-place to another, until he 
was worn to a skeleton by the hardships of his life. He 
sometimes slept in caves or woods, but more frequently 
on the open moss ; yet he could testify to John Brown 
that the Lord's presence, as he lay under the stars, 
often filled his soul with songs in the night The perils 
of his life could not chill his zeal and his labours in 
preaching, and baptizing and catechizing were more and 
more abundant, till in 1688, at the age of twenty-four, 
he fell a victim to Popish rapacity, adding another 
honoured name to the long roll of Scottish martyrs. 

The kindness and love shown to Renwick that evening, 
especially by little Janet, touched him deeply. 

Renwick and his host talked of the sufferings of the 
Church, her testimony, her covenanted cause, and her 
ultimate triumph. In the midst of persecution they 
comforted one another in the faith that Christ would 
one day reign supreme over the Church in Scotland. 

The guest stayed two nights, and was greatly rested, 
and the season of his tarriance there was a time of 
blessing at Priesthill. 

Soon afterwards Renwick and his followers, who were 
among the strictest of the Covenanters, thought it right 
to publish a declaration of faith. The language of the 
document breathed a bold spirit, which showed that 
the down-trodden Church looked forward to a time of 
deliverance from her tyrannical oppressors. The result 
of this effort was at first an increase of suffering. The 
Court made it a pretext for sending more so\dtac& VoXo 
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in her arms, and holding Janet by the hand, went out 
to meet the persecutors, praying silently in her heart as 
she went There was no time allowed for taking the 
prisoner to a court of justice for trial. Claverhouse 
- simply asked John Brown why he did not attend the 
curate, and if he would pray for King James ? He 
replied that he "acknowledged only Christ as supreme 
Head of the Church, and could not attend the curates, 
because they were placed there contrary to His law, and 
were mere creatures of the bishops, and the bishops 
were creatures of the King ; and he being a Papist, and 
himself a Protestant Presbyterian, who along with all 
ranks in the nation had sworn and covenanted to God 
that no Papist should bear rule over these lands, he 
neither could nor would pray for him. But if he re- 
pented and turned from his wicked way, he would 
acknowledge, obey, and pray for him." 

After he had finished, Claverhouse said, " Go to your 
prayers, for you shall immediately die." John Brown 
'was not loath to obey this command, and fell upon his 
knees. While the soldiers were struck with amazement 
to see him so calm, his wife was strengthened by 
his earnest pleading that " every covenanted blessing 
might be poured upon her and her children, and upon 
her unborn babe." He asked that they might be 
"refreshed by the Holy Spirit, when He comes 
down like rain upon the mown grass, as showers upon 
the earth." 

Claverhouse interrupted him twice with most blas- 
phemous language. As he rose from his knees, John 
Brown said to his wife, " Isabel, this is the day I told 
of before we were married," adding with his usual 
mess, "|you see me summoned to appear, in a few 
ttf, before the court of heaven, as a witness in our 
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Redeemer's cause, against the ruler of Scotland. Are 
you willing that I should part from you ? " " Heartily 
willing," she replied. No doubt this faithful wife would 
gladly have laid down her bodily life for her husband ; 
but as she might not do this, she did what to some would 
be even harder — she laid down her self. Like Lady 
Rachel Russell, Isabel Brown, equally noble in her self- 
forgetting love for her husband, made that compara- 
tively easy to him which might have cost him such 
terrible conflict When Isabel uttered the words 
" Heartily willing," her husband exclaimed, " That is all 
I wait for. O death, where is thy sting: O grave, 
where will be thy victory?" Then he clasped his 
arms round her and his boy, and kissed them. Lastly 
he kissed his little Janet, saying, " My sweet bairn, give 
your hand to God as your guide, and be your mother's 
comfort" 

Here he was stopped by the overflowing of natural 
feeling, but he soon recovered himself, and uttered 
these consolatory words : " Blessed be Thou, O Holy 
Spirit ! that speakest more comfort to my heart than 
the voice of the oppressor can speak terror to my 
ears." 

While he was speaking, Claverhouse ordered six of 
his dragoons to shoot him. But his prayers and calm- 
ness had affected them so deeply that they could not 
fulfil their leader's command. They stood powerless in 
presence of such holy boldness. Claverhouse, feeling 
that no time was to be lost if the deed of darkness was 
to be accomplished, took a pistol from his own belt and 
shot his victim through the head. As the horrified 
soldiers turned away from the scene, he jeered the 
survivor, while she reverently bent down over her mur- 
dered husband, and held the dear head in her tender 
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hands. "What thinkest thou of thy husband now, 
woman ? " cried the tyrant. 

" I ever thought mickle guid of him," she replied, 
" and now more than ever." 

* It were but justice to lay thee beside him," con- 
tinued Claverhouse. 

"If ye were permitted, I doubt not your cruelty 
would go that length. But how will ye answer for this 
morning's work ? " asked Isabel. 

The hard man was irritated by the words of the calm 
woman, and he answered, " To men I can be answer- 
able, and as for God I will take Him into my own 
hands." With this he spurred his horse and departed. 
Isabel's calmness did not forsake her till she had gently 
tied up the poor mutilated head with her handkerchief, 
and covered the quiet body with her plaid. Then the 
need for keeping up having passed for the moment, she 
sat down upon the ground and drew her children close 
to her and wept But she was not overwhelmed, for an 
unseen Comforter was near, and soon, the terrible news 
having circulated, neighbours came to her help. The 
first who arrived ran up to the weeping woman, and 
throwing her motherly arms round Isabel and the chil- 
dren, addressed her in these stirring words : " Has your 
master been taken from your head this day ? and has 
he won the martyr's crown? and has God taken you 
and your children under His own care, saying, ' I will be 
a husband to the widow and a father to the fatherless ? ' 
No wonder though ye are overcome and astonished at 
His doings." 

Immediately the words which Peden had spoken to 
her on her wedding-day came back to Isabel, and she 
rose to perform the duties of the moment, going at once 
to seek the linen which he had advised Viet to Vlw$ 
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ready for such an emergency. Those who came, helped 
Isabel to carry the martyr's body into the house, and 
to prepare it for the burial. 

These solemn events had all been enacted at a very 
early hour, and after breakfast the family worship was 
conducted by one of the neighbours. The passage sung 
was the concluding part of Psalm xxvii. The words 
which have quieted others in the midst of the raging 
storm, must have fallen with singular appropriateness 
and comfort upon the stricken hearts present : 

" For He, in His pavilion shall 
Me hide in evil days ; 
In secret of His tent me hide, 
And on a rock me raise. 

"And now, even at this present time 
Mine head shall lifted be, 
Above all those that are my foes, 
And round encompass me. 

"Therefore, unto His tabernacle 
I'll sacrifices bring 
Of joy fulness : I'll sing, yea, 
To God will praises sing. 

Many friends gathered stealthily at Priesthill to join 
in laying the honoured remains in a grave which was 
made on the spot where John Brown fell. Under cover 
of the night, they sang the praises of Him who had 
redeemed their friend, and had given him such a glorious 
confession, that even Claverhouse admitted that John 
Brown's prayer made an impression on him that he 
could never entirely get rid of when he allowed himself 
to think of that hour. 

A slab marks the spot where John Brown was buried. 
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On it was placed an inscription, beginning with these 
words, — 

"In death's cold bed, the dusty part here lies, 
Of one who did the earth as dust despise ; 
Here, in this place, from earth he took departure, 
Now he has got the garland of the martyr." 

Of Isabel Brown's after life we hear little. Many 
friends were raised up to help and comfort her, and 
we are told that "she and her children did inherit 
the earth, and had a name long after her oppressor was 
not." 

About one hundred years after the events recorded 
here, a gentleman, riding to Edinburgh, overtook a 
respectable-looking countrywoman on the road. Find- 
ing she was a grand-daughter of John Brown, he invited 
her to get up and ride behind him, so highly was the 
martyr's name revered. As a proof of the harmony of 
the little family, she could not tell whether she was the 
daughter of the first or second wife's child. 

One thought comes to us as we close these sketches 
of Anne Askew and Isabel Brown. It may be that 
some women will feel, as they read these narratives, that 
they have in them latent powers of endurance, and high 
Christian courage which would carry them calmly 
through scenes and experiences difficult as those de- 
picted in these chapters, and they perhaps think it be- 
neath such powers and such faith to be called out only 
upon the common task and the daily round of domestic 
and family duties. Such thoughts are unworthy of 
Christian women. To be willing to go or stay any- 
where, to be anything or nothing, and this cheerfully, 
not grudgingly, in order to promote the highest interests 
of those nearest and dearest, these things involve to 
some natures, sacrifices, which, though Utt\e te<)X\i&& \y$ 
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those around, are more noble and full of courage than 
we can well conceive. To others, the love, which 
prompts them to do or suffer some great thing on behalf 
of another, covers everything, so that nothing can be 
called a sacrifice which they do for those who are dear 
to them. 
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REDEEMING THE TIME." 



HELEN S. HERSCHELL 



/ dare not choose my lot : 
I would not, if I might ; 

Choose Thou for me, my God f 
So shall I walk aright. 
• • • • 

Not mine, not mine, the choice, 
In things or great or small ; 

Be Tlwu my guide, my strength, 
My wisdom, and my all. 



Bonar. 



"Is the practice of many professedly religious parents, in the 
arrangements of their families both as to business and amusements, 
and in their own conversation and demeanour with and before 
their children, the latter see that whatever their parents may pro- 
fess, and at times appear to believe, yet religion is not paramount 
with them. They see that in respect to themselves, their parents 
do not constantly and decidedly seek first the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness for them, nor believe the promise, that in 
so doing all other needful blessings will be obtained. ... On 
this point we are forcibly reminded of the Rev. Thomas Scott, the 
Commentator, who, blessed in the piety of his family, in answer to 
their anxious inquiries, as to the means he would advise them to 
adopt in the training of their own children, replied that the circum- 
stance to which be recurred, as the most important of his family 
experience was, that, as they had all well known in all their 
parents* plans and arrangements respecting them, these had ever 
regarded the welfare of their souls ?& paramount to every consider- 
ation of gratification or temporal advantage? — From the " Memoir 
of Mrs, Elizabeth Long? 



III. 



HELEN S. HERSCHELL. 

Born, 1797. Died, 1853. 

Helen S. Mowbray was the daughter of William 
Mowbray, merchant, of Leith near Edinburgh. There is 
not much to relate of her childhood. She was full of 
life and energy, and when very young had a keen sense 
of the ludicrous ; but so amiable was her disposition and 
so tender her heart, that she was not tempted to indulge 
in satire, and would reprove her companions when she 
saw them inclined to a practical joke likely to hurt the 
feelings of another. 

Helen had a great reverence for sacred things, and in 
her early childhood, when anything distressed her, she 
would pour out her troubles in prayer. 

She lived chiefly with her grandfather until her 
mother's death, when, at the age of sixteen, she was 
called to superintend her father's household. She threw 
herself into this new life with all the ardour of her 
nature, and every detail of domestic management was 
faithfully fulfilled. Neither did she neglect the cultiva- 
tion of her mind, and it was a marvel to her friends how 
she was able to spend hours weekly in painting and in 
arranging the music for weekly concerts in which she 

at that time took part. 
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After her father's second marriage, she much enjoyed 
the opportunity for more uninterrupted study, and read 
works on chemistry, natural philosophy, political eco- 
nomy, and education, as well as on religious subjects. 

For a time she entered into the gaieties of the world, 
but a succession of trials drew her mind towards subjects 
of the highest importance. It seems probable that 
Helen Mowbray was about twenty-four when she ac- 
cepted the invitation, and gave herself definitely to 
follow the Saviour who had redeemed her. The illness 
and death of a brother first brought her into anxiety of 
mind. She attended upon him, but felt unable to give 
him the spiritual comfort he required, and this distressed 
her very much. At this time another brother, also in 
consumption, needed her companionship in a journey 
to the South of Europe, whither he was going for health ; 
but she could not leave her nursing duties at home. 
The death of this brother in Italy affected her much. 
Two others were cut off by the same complaint, so that 
within a few years, no less than four of her family were 
taken from earth, and she was brought into familiarity 
with sorrow and suffering and death. 

It is shortly after these events that Helen Mowbray 
styles herself a " recent convert," so that there is little 
doubt that these trials had been blessed to her. It was 
her custom, even before her religious views were fully 
established, to write letters to her younger brothers and 
sisters and other relations, expressing her concern for 
their religious welfare. 

On becoming a Christian, Helen did not all at once 
give up worldly amusements. She mentions this as 
error into which she fell, from a desire not to dis 
those of her friends who were careless about religion. 

Hut she did eventually come out from 
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which she thought was likely to hinder her soul's 
growth, and this not simply because she felt it to be 
her duty. 

The following will best describe her feelings." She 
writes : " I do not refer to my own experience from any 
love of speaking of myself, but because it is a case in 
point Many, it is true, have been weaned from the 
world by affliction, and led to seek God because earthly 
comforts failed them ; but many, like myself, have left 
the world because they found something better. At the 
time I first found its pleasures empty and tasteless, 
I was, from youth and other circumstances, in what 
might be considered the full tide of its enjoyments. 
And why did I leave it? Because I found higher 
pleasures. I was made to. drink of the 'pure river of 
the water of life/ and I could no longer relish the 
polluted streams this world supplies. When I found 
that God had received me, and was a Father to me, it 
required no effort to ' come out from among ' the sons 
and daughters of folly, ' and be separate/ " 

In another letter she gives her views on the inter- 
course of Christians with timid believers, and also with 
those who take no interest in heavenly things. Her 
words are evidently the result of experience, and are 
full of charity. It may be further remarked that those 
who are called worldly often have much respect for a 
consistent Christian who is true to his colours, while a 
mere professor is greatly despised by those who make 
no secret of their own profession and practice as votaries 
of pleasure.' She writes : " Dr. Chalmers bade me ob- 
serve the conduct of the Apostle Paul, who, even in 
matters that he knew were perfectly indifferent in their 
own nature, yielded, not to the worldly men who might 
laugh at such scrupulosity, and tell him he m\^\\\. Wft 
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religion by it, but to the prejudices of the weak and 
despised believer, who, from a conscientious fear of 
offending God, was apt to be startled by trifles. I fol- 
lowed his advice, and carefully studied Romans xiv., xv. ; 
i Cor. viii. and x., in which, the duty of considering the 
feelings of our weak brethren is particularly treated of. 
This not only guarded me against the sin of offending 
the timid and scrupulous members of Christ's body, but 
by the reflections on the subject which it induced, grad- 
ually opened mine eyes to the folly of expecting to do 
good to worldly friends by departing from Christian 
strictness. Let us yield to them, with all possible gen- 
tleness, our own wishes and inclinations in regard to 
things unconnected with the sacred concerns of religion, 
and the welfare of our own souls ; let us do all we can 
to invite and allure them to join us in the holy walk 
marked out for believers ; but never let us leave that 
path of holiness, in the hope of inducing them to return 
thither with us. . . . Great compliances may some- 
times make them love you, but these never can make 
them love true religion. If you exhibit to them a reli- 
gion stripped of that holiness and spirituality which 
offend the carnal mind, they may like it well enough ; 
but present to them the religion of Jesus, and, as our 
Saviour Himself predicted, they who do not love Him 
will hate you." 

Helen Mowbray was a keen observer, and noticing 
that most of her talented and intellectual friends were 
either indifferent to religion or opposed to it, she came 
to the conclusion that intellectual pursuits were danger- 
ous, and for a short season she gave them up, together 
with her painting and music ; and she also dressed 
herself in black, and gave her attention almost solely 
to religious duties. Later experience showed her that 
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: than intellectual cultivation, 

■ antagonistic to religion, and she 

fc Christian's social duties are not at 

Wc shall see as her life matured 

;<_-d how fully she carried out those 

At the same time she no 

lung Christian is blessed in acting 

n to be right at the time, for she 

t strictness " is the safest side for 

1 upon, as the first compliance 

f insensibly lead to entire conformity 

c probable that her own withdrawal 

what she afterwards believed to be 

: pursuits may have broken her con- 

fho were living only for this world, 

i could have been accomplished in 

1 from the world was maintained 
ion with her Lord. Wherever she 
t her practice of retiring every night 
■ reading the Scriptures and prayer. 
> dinner, she always returned a few 
ten, although many little expedients 
b friends to make her forget the hour. 
L for the conversion of her friends and 
expression in many earnest letters and 
t she often blames herself for holding 
[ out to some of these the longings 

i of Frances Ilavergal well describe her 



i, we love Thee, anil to prove our love 
Thou will open, at Thy blcsstd feet to-q>f. 
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Many an effort it may cost us, many a heart-beat, many a fear, 
But Thou knowest, and wilt strengthen, and Thy help is always 

near. 
Give us grace to follow fully, vanquishing our faithless shame, 
Feebly it may be, but truly, witnessing for Thy dear Name." 

After Helen Mowbray had begun deeply to study her 
Bible, she entered much into the subject of prophecy, 
and this led to her taking a peculiar interest in the Jews. 
She was well acquainted with Greek, but now she 
purposed to study Hebrew, that she might read the Old 
Testament in the original. She writes (February, 1827) : 
" I may mention to you (but it is quite entre nous) that 
I have been taking lessons in Hebrew, and can now read 
it with tolerable fluency." 

At this time the study of prophecy was looked upon 
with suspicion. There was much party spirit in the 
religious world, and those who held what were called 
Millenarian views were regarded as the originators of 
every heresy that appeared in the Church. 

It was no doubt needful that Helen Mowbray should 
understand fully the questions which were exciting the 
Churches at the time, that she might be able to give an 
answer as to her own convictions to any who were per- 
plexed by conflicting views. She was naturally cautious 
in coming to a judgment upon important subjects ; but 
when she was fully convinced that any teaching was 
from God, no opposition or persecution could hinder her 
from accepting it. On the other hand, if she found that 
the views she had received were leading her away from 
the fountain of true wisdom, she cast them from her, 
acknowledging herself to have been in error. 

This was the case after much intercourse with Edward 
Irving, whose preaching deeply attracted her during 
several years* 
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Helen Mowbray was at first drawn to him by his "up- 
holding the literal interpretation of the Scriptures." 

His views concerning the joys and blessings to be 
enjoyed by the Church at the coming of Christ opened 
up to her bright prospects for the future in the literal 
fulfilment of all the glorious promises concerning the 
saints contained on the prophetic page. 

In 1825 we have her first mention of this remarkable 
man who meteor-like suddenly rose to astonish the reli- 
gious world. It is as follows : " I hear Mr. Irving with 
increased delight every Sabbath. He is a very different 
person from what the generality of people in Scotland 
suppose him." 

In 1827 she writes : " I spend every Wednesday after- 
noon at the Irvings, and hear Mr. I. and Mr. F. converse 
on the subject of prophecy." 

She found his teaching practical and invigorating 
to her soul, as the following extracts testify. The first 
is written in 1828 to a friend in Scotland: "We are 
at present getting the same sermons Mr. Irving is to 
preach in Edinburgh. . . . The first is one of the 
most splendid I ever heard. His evening sermons are 
always on some practical subject; the last was on 
1 meekness.' " 

Again, two years later : " I am enjoying to the full 
my beloved pastor's preaching, which is superior now to 
what I ever heard it previously. It is a constant and 
striking exhibition of the believer's privileges and the 
believer's duties, full of animated exhortations and en- 
couragements to follow after holiness. Oh, my dear 
friend, why are we not more diligent in doing so, when 
we have such exceeding great and precious promises of 
success if we persevere ? Let us pray to be made more 
and more to hunger and thirst after righteousness, to 
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seek for wisdom as for hid treasure. The Lord, as He 
has always been pleased to do by the ministry of His 
servant, Mr. Irving, is greatly opening up the Scriptures 
to me. Yet, with every new opening, how are we con- 
strained to exclaim, ' O the depth of the riches both of 
the wisdom and knowledge of God ! ' " 

When the subject of supernatural gifts was pro- 
minently brought forward by her teacher, Helen Mow- 
bray examined the Bible to see how far the teaching 
harmonized with Scripture. We give the only reference 
to this subject which appears in her letters. 

"With regard to the recent manifestations in Mr. 
Irving's Church, I can only speak of them by report. 
. . . I am not myself staggered as to the reality of 
the gifts, though I see much disorder and confusion in 
the exercise of them. But so there was in the Church 
of Corinth, where the gifts were real. Paul rebukes 
them by saying, that God is not the God of confusion, 
but of order (i Cor. xiv. 33). However, if the Lord 
will, we shall calmly discuss the question, and search 
the Scriptures together. ... I quite agree with you 
that the disciples of Christ ought, in these days of blas- 
phemy and rebuke, to keep close together in spirit." 

Thus prayerfully and impartially examining the 
subject, she finally came to the conclusion that the 
manifestations were not of God, and at once with- 
drew from friends who had become very dear to her. 
Very terrible was the wrench, but as she left all for 
Christ, she had her reward. 

In 1834 she mentions her last visit to Mr. and Mrs. 
Irving. "What an instructive book is our own life, 
combined with the passing events around us ! When I 
look back on the last four years, and see the present 
state of things, how many lessons does it give me ! I 
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feel much for poor dear Mr. and Mrs. Irving. I saw 
them both the day before he left London ; it was the 
first time we had met for upwards of two years. He 
was very kind and affectionate, though he reproved me 
much for resisting the work of the Lord, as he calls it. 
. . . From his appearance, at that time, I did not 
think he would so soon sink under the pressure of dis- 
ease. He prayed with me (or perhaps it was rather for 
me) before we parted." 

The following letter contains so much of practical 
instruction, that it may be profitably read by ardent 
Christians of different ages. The young convert to 
whom it is addressed had complained that her rebukes 
to professing Christians were received as "showing 
proofs of pride and presumption." 

Throughout her Christian life the writer carried out 
in her own conduct the teaching here given. While ever 
bold in giving her own views when needful, she did not 
seek to usurp authority over the conscience of another. 

The letter is dated March, 1828. 



"My Dear 



" So you have discovered that saints are not 
angels ; nay, that many, whose acceptance with God 
we have no right to doubt, are but very imperfectly 
sanctified. This is a discovery I made long since ; and. 
like you, felt it at first most keenly and bitterly. I 
I trust that its being no longer a novelty does not 
lessen my sense of its distressing nature, though this, 
in our fallen state, is a too common effect of habit 
Perhaps I may deceive myself in this, but I am inclined 
to hope, that a deeper acquaintance with my own heart, 
with the state of the Church, and the causes of its low 
state, has softened the asperity of my feelings towards 

£ 
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those whose cold, careless, and inconsistent walk so 
greatly dishonours the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Our chief effort should be to endeavour, 
by earnest prayer to God, and by the use of such means 
as circumstances and Christian prudence dictate, to 
bring about some revival in those portions of the Lord's 
vineyard where our various lots may be cast I believe 
nothing can be more difficult than to produce a revival 
amongst Christians of long standing, who have fallen 
into a low state ; more especially is it a difficult task for 
the younger branches of the Christian family to perform. 
But, because difficult, it is not to be declined. The 
Lord said to Jeremiah, ' Say not, I am a child ; ' and 
Gideon, the least of his father's house, was strengthened 
to be the deliverer of Israel Of ourselves we can do 
nothing ; but through Christ strengthening us, we shall 
do all things. But this is an attempt in which we must 
seek much heavenly wisdom, and do nothing rashly. 
I think you give a very probable reason for the coldness 
with which you are sometimes received; f reaching \s 
of all things to be avoided, especially when our con- 
gregation are older than ourselves. Remember even the 
pastor of a Church is told to ' rebuke not an elder, but 
entreat him as a father : the elder women as mothers' 
Do not therefore be surprised if your rebukes to the 
elder women are not well received, because you are 
going exactly contrary to the ordinance of Grod, and 
therefore cannot prosper. I remember a sermon 'of Dr. 
Colquhoun's, which did not strike me particularly at the 
time, but which I have often called to mind since. He 
was speaking of the Church as a body composed of 
many members, hands, feet, eyes, etc., and he said it 
was an important point for each one to know his own 
place in the Church of Christ, and not to step out of it 
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into that of another. Many circumstances of my lot 
have recalled this to me ; there are, now-a-days, too 
many candidates for the offices of eyes and tongue. I 
meet with many Church members, who seem to speak 
as if they alone were fit for the pastoral or apostolic 
office. What says the Apostle James ? " My brethren, 
be not many teachers, knowing that we shall receive the 
greater condemnation.' What sort of state would it be, 
in which kings started up by the dozen, and magistrates 
by the hundred ? Yet the Church presents as great an 
anomaly at present ; the brotherly duties of Church 
membership are forgotten, in the assumed functions of 
teacher and judge. Let us, my dear friend, who see 
these things, shun them ; and whatever others do, let us, 
following the ordinance of God, keeping in our humble, 
appointed path of Church members, be kindly affec- 
tioned one to another, with brotherly love admonishing 
one another with meekness, lest we also be tempted." 

We have seen some of the stages by which Helen 
Mowbray had reached a good degree of maturity of 
judgment in religious things. 

The varied experiences through which she had passed 
had prepared her to enter into sympathy with young 
minds groping after the light. Her large and cultivated 
powers also made her society congenial to them. 

That her mind had been led to enter specially into 
those parts of Scripture which refer to God's chosen 
people, is a proof that He was leading and preparing 
His child for the path which as yet she knew not. 
Also her deep interest in the study of Hebrew, and her 
acquaintance with the rabbinical writings, still farther 
prepared her for intercourse with the Jews. And now 
the time had arrived when her interest for this nation 
was yet more deeply to be called forth. 
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When the Christian Israelite, Ridley Herschell, asked 
the hand of Helen Mowbray, she did not lightly enter 
upon a path which, she must have foreseen, would be 
one of no common difficulty. We learn that " her soul 
was deeply exercised before she decided." 

But when she realized that God had indeed opened 
up this path for her, she entered in. She was conscious 
that He had specially "fitted and called her to labour 
among His ancient people," and henceforth every sacri- 
fice that was needed to promote this object was joyfully 
made. 

The fact of connecting herself with one of the Jewish 
nation brought her shame and reproach from some 
quarters, but she bore all with cheerfulness. In refer- 
ence to this decision, she wrote the date of it in her 
Bible against the passage : " Choosing rather to suffer 
affliction with the people of God than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season." 

Against the passage, Psalm xxxiiL 18-22, she wrote 
the date of her wedding day in 183 1. 

From the moment of their union she was a true help- 
meet to her husband intellectually, spiritually, and in all 
the details of domestic life. It is said of her that she 
entered "heartily into all his pursuits, studying and 
labouring with him, willing to make any sacrifice neces- 
sary for carrying out his designs, and never seeking to 
draw him away for a single moment from his duties, for 
her own pleasure or gratification ; in short, willing to 
accommodate herself to every situation, in spite of 
difficulties and discomforts, if by so doing she found an 
opportunity for glorifying God." 

On her wedding tour her efforts for the spiritual good 
of those whom she met were blessed, and Christian 
friendships were then formed which lasted through life. 
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During the first months of their married life they super- 
intended a Jewish Institution. Then they went to 
Dublin, to visit some Jewish converts in that city, hoping 
to interest Irish Christians on their behalf. It was an 
arduous journey in those days, and Helen Herschell 
had a serious illness whilst in Dublin. During this time 
of prostration she showed forth the graces of the Chris- 
tian so brightly, that her physician refused all remunera- 
tion, saying that it was a privilege and honour to attend 
so devoted a servant of God. Many others were deeply 
influenced by her holy consistency. The next step was 
to open a home at Woolwich for Jewish wayfarers. The 
undertaking was full of difficulties, but Helen Herschell 
was not dismayed, and she threw her energies into the 
object with all the ardour of her nature. The idea was 
to give a night's lodging or a meal to those poor Jews 
who support themselves by travelling about the country 
and selling small wares. It was thought that by coming 
in contact with Christians who were showing forth in 
daily life the practical beauty of the religion of Jesus, 
these poor people might be led to inquire into the truth 
of this religion. Helen Herschell thus speaks of her 
new home : — 

" If you wish to see me, in your mind's eye, in the 
scene of my future duties, you may picture me sitting 
in what I have now learned to reckon a large room ; 
that is, one about twenty-two feet by sixteen. Here 
you may imagine me sitting, with no carpet, and a large 
deal table in the middle of the room, the sides adorned 
with chairs of every possible colour and pattern. Here 
we shall take all our meals, and here, in a winter evening, 
if we live to sec it, wc shall sit with our adopted chil- 
dren." 

It was her desire to have the house so furnished that 
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the poorest traveller should have no hesitation in freely 
entering it Much of her time was spent in conversing 
with the Jews who came for a longer or shorter tarriance, 
seeking to show them man's need of a Deliverer from 
the guilt and power of sin, pointing them to Him who 
is the end and fulfilment of the Law. Her labours 
were blessed to some. One, an aged and learned Jew, 

the Rabbi S. ben P , came often to converse with 

her, and they read the Hebrew Bible together. It is 
believed that he died in the faith and hope of the 
Gospel 

The impression made upon the Jews who visited the 
Home was very great. " Her learning and commanding 
appearance made them respect her, and her humble and 
uniformly kind and courteous behaviour won their ad- 
miration and regard." 

Her care for "their outward comfort was unceasing. 
Sha superintended the cooking herself, and often in- 
vented savoury dishes, at a small cost, that " more 
persons might be entertained without additional ex- 
pense." 

She writes : " You are well aware that when the great 
aim is to expend as little money as possible, the various 
expedients necessary for this end occupy a vast deal of 
time. But I have the comfort of knowing that any 
saving, however apparently paltry, tends directly to the 
comfort of a fellow-creature. If you witnessed the rapid 
diminution of a plate of bread that takes place when 
our tea-visitors come, you would be aware how welcome 
and how needful a hearty meal is to them." 

Ridley and Helen Herschell took all their meals with 
the wayfarers, and it was a great delight to the latter to 
see her guests looking happy, as they could hardly fail 
to do in her cheerful presence. 
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It was about this time that Helen Herschell wrote 
a Hebrew letter to her father-in-law, who was so enraged 
with his son for renouncing Judaism that he had held no 
intercourse with him for some time. In this letter she 
sets forth clearly the doctrines which her husband had 
embraced, and entreats that he might not be utterly cast 
off because he had followed what he believed to be his 
duty. She begs that the affection he feels towards his 
father and his father's family may not be thrown 
away. 

This letter had such an effect on the father, that he 
wrote and asked his son to visit him. The result of this 
visit was that two of his brothers came from Germany 
to England and became inmates of Ridley Hcrschell's 
house. Subsequently others came, one after another, 
and each received a warm welcome from their new sister. 
It was her pleasure to help them in every way, and she 
had the joy of seeing them all embrace the religion of 
the crucified One. 

She was very helpful to them in the acquisition of the 
language, and she denied herself the pleasure of practis- 
ing German that she might oblige them to converse in 
English. 

From various causes the Wayfarers' Home was re- 
linquished, and in 1835 an opening for usefulness found 
in Leigh, an insignificant sea-side village fifty miles to 
the east of London, on the north bank of the Thames. 
Its inhabitants were described some forty years ago, as 
"an untoward, and as to spiritual things neglected popu- 
lation." 

The village was made up of fishing people, who were 
much isolated from those of a different occupation in the 
villages round. The place was sunk in the deepest 
degradation, and the schools and other charities, estab- 
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lished by the Lady of the Manor, had fallen into dis- 
order and needed reviving. The clergyman was careless 
of his duties, and the ignorance was beyond conception. 
There being no Church service on the Sabbath evening, 
Ridley Herschell proposed to expound the Scriptures to 
the people, and on the first evening many rough-looking 
fellows, dressed in white flannel waistcoats and devoid of 
coats, were present. Many of these had never entered 
a place of worship before. 

One of the first efforts of the missionaries was the 
establishment of infant and adult schools. Helen 
Herschell devoted herself to these, visiting and teaching 
in them. She also frequently gathered the teachers at 
her house, that she might prepare them more effectually 
to give instruction to the children. 

After much labour had been bestowed, a pleasant re- 
union was held, consisting of the children of the school 
and their parents. Lady Olivia Sparrow had daily ex- 
amined the children for a week, and then there was a 
public examination out of doors. The sailors brought 
their boats home earlier than usual and formed a tent of 
their sails, under which the children gathered. After the 
examination, tea and buns were served on the lawn. 
Thus was a new era begun at Leigh by the parents be- 
ginning to take an interest in the improvement of their 
children. A friend writes, — 

" This ' legitimate merry making,' as Mrs. Herschell 
called it, was contrasted in her mind with gayer and 
prouder fetes she had long left behind, nor were the 
latter favoured with one longing, lingering thought of 
regret. I was present on the festive occasion of the 
school examination and treat ; a deeply interesting 
scene to her, and about which she managed to inspire 
a like feeling in others. Pleasant indeed it was to stand 
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by her side, and witness her delight as she looked out 
over the pretty, cheerful scene in the tiny bay, with the 
small craft crowding in, bringing the fathers and brothers 
back at an unwonted hour, to see the young ones show 
off their learning in presence of the gentlefolks." 

A pleasant feeling gradually sprung up between the 
people and those who were seeking their best welfare. 
Formerly the inhabitants of neighbouring villages had 
feared to be seen in Leigh. Now it was a pleasure 
to go through the village, the people behaved so court- 
eously. 

On the departure of the Herschells from the place, 
seven hundred of the people subscribed a penny each 
to present their minister with a Bible. 

Many years after, several young women at different 
times called on Helen Herschell, and when she did not 
recognise them, would say " Do you not remember so- 
and-so ? I was in your infant school, at Leigh." The 
arrival of a good curate, willing and able to see after the 
interests of the village, made the residence of Ridley 
Herschell no longer needful, and he and his wife again 
went forth to find another sphere. Helen Herschell 
never allowed these frequent changes in their location to 
unsettle her. Looking out for the openings of Provi- 
dence in their movements, both husband and wife 
accepted each home as the sphere in which they were 
called to glorify God. On one of these occasions she 

wrote, " Much as I regret leaving , yet I do feel that 

here I have no continuing city, but I seek one to come ; 
and the only thing worth being concerned about, is to be 
found, in each successive day, doing the will of God con- 
cerning us for that day." 

With these feelings she was a true helper to her hus- 
band, and it ever gave her pain when she saw other wives 
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casting needless obstacles in the way of their husbands' 
usefulness. 

The new home was in a village containing an agri- 
cultural population. Helen Herschell entered into the 
needs of the people with deep interest, but her active 
labours were curtailed by the claims of her increasing 
family. Her own little ones were trained simultaneously 
for earth and for heaven. When her first-born was 
placed in her arms, the infant was welcomed with the 
words, " You are not mine, you are the Lord's and I am 
only His steward." 

The sacred trust was very precious to her ; and whilst 
using all her mental gifts for the advancement of her 
children, her first desire was for their spiritual welfare. 

The state of morality was very low at Brampton, and 
drunkenness was the bane of the people. Helen Her- 
schell formed a Maternal Association, which must have 
been very helpful to the women, who took much interest 
in coming to the meetings. The rules of the Society are 
very comprehensive ; and it seems probable that the 
association comprised others besides the uneducated, 
as at each meeting those were appointed who should 
conduct the exercises of the next Once a quarter the 
members brought their children who were old enough 
to feel an interest in the proceedings, which, on these 
occasions, were adapted to their capacities. The 
members bound themselves together to pray for their 
children, and to restrain them from courses likely to lead 
into evil. 

After the death of a member, the others arranged to 
meet at the house of the deceased, and pray with her 
children. Two members were also appointed to take 
what oversight they could of these motherless ones. 

Besides her care for the souls of the flock, Helen 
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Herschell was thoughtful for their bodily needs, and 
many a time she might be seen, sitting in a great apron, 
rolling out pills and making mixtures for the sick. 

She often visited the schools, and she sometimes wrote 
little songs for the children. Her "Infant Scholars' 
address to the Queen " is a model national song for very 
little children, — 

" Victoria ! Victoria ! 

We hail thy gentle rule ! 
Victoria, the patroness 

Of every infant school ! 
The kings of old their people led 

To battles fierce and wild ; 
Tis nobler far, with fostering care, 

To train each little child. 

When spring's return, with primroses 

And violets, fills the green, 
Well weave the pretty flowers to make 

A chaplet for our Queen. 
When summer brings the lovely rose 

Again to deck the bowers, 
We'll think of thee, when we behold 

That fairest Queen of flowers. 

In autumn, when the yellow crops 
Beneath the sickle bend, 

We'll pray that peace and plenty may 
Victoria's reign attend. 

And when the winter's wind and snow- 
Beat cold against the door, 

We'll think of her whose laws protect 
The fireside of the poor. 

We little children scarce can tell 

What others mean by care ; 
But we are told 'tis sorely felt 

By those a crown who wear. 
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Then when thy heart with sorrow swells, 

Whate'er thy troubles be, 
Cast all thy care on Him who wore 

A thorny crown for thee. 

May God our Sovereign Lady grant 

Long o'er this land to rule ; 
And children's children bless her name 

In this our infant school. 
If here we ne'er should see thy face, 

May we hereafter meet, 
Where thou wilt meekly cast thy crown 

At our Redeemer's feet." 

Although so occupied, the cultivation of her mind was 
not forgotten. Indeed, she always made time for read- 
ing, and at Brampton she wrote several papers for the 
Christian Lady's Magazine. 

During her residence at this place, Helen Herschell 
had larger opportunities for Christian intercourse with 
the educated and refined, and very congenial must this 
association have been. But her work for her Lord was 
ever first, and at this time an opportunity occurred, 
which fully showed how secondary in her eyes was 
earthly ease when placed in competition with heavenly. 
A proposal was made to her husband to enter the 
ministry in connection with the Church of England, 
with prospects of advancement that would have freed 
them from earthly anxieties, and have placed them in a 
position in many ways very interesting and agreeable. 
She passed through deep exercise of soul concerning 
this decision, lest her husband should forsake the ground 
he had taken from conviction, from any view of obtain- 
ing deliverance from care. Her joy was great when she 
found that the more difficult path had been again chosen 
for Christ's sake. 
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In order that her husband might be set more at 
liberty for preaching the Gospel, she began teaching 
some young ladies. The subject of education had 
always been one of deep interest to her, and she now 
was able practically to test the soundness of her views. 
She was particularly anxious that her pupils should feel 
that the school-life was only the beginning of their 
education, — a time of preparation for the continued 
mental growth of their whole future lives. 

Addressing these young girls on her removal from 
them, she brings before them, with intense earnestness, 
their need of a change of heart. She writes : — 

"Your affection and kindness have indeed been a 
great satisfaction to me; but I fear I have not ade- 
quately repaid them by the best kindness on my part, 
— faithfulness to your souls. I am aware that, in many 
things, your knowledge has considerably increased 
during the last year; but the great and important 
question is, — Has your experimental knowledge of God 
increased ? Perhaps you may say this is a question that 
none but yourselves can answer, and may be disposed 
to consider it very illiberal in any one else to come to 
a negative conclusion on this subject. But when done 
from no wrong motive, the word of God not only per- 
mits us to form an estimate of the spiritual state of 
others, but even gives us rules for doing so. ' By their 
fruits ye shall know them.' ... If I were asked 
what I consider the greatest drawback to your becoming 
decidedly pious, I would answer, the want of a due 
sense of your responsibility in not being so." 

Helen Herschell fully admits that they cannot change 
themselves, and she goes on to show that there is some- 
thing that they can do by bringing their hearts into 
contact with what is good. She expresses the fear that 
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they have deliberately purposed to enjoy the pleasures 
of the world for a season, in the hope that at a future 
time they may find opportunity for thinking of their 
souls' needs. She enforces her view of the danger of 
this course by telling of the calculations arrived at by 
experienced Christians, that conversions generally take 
place in early life, and that the number decreases in pro- 
portion to the increase of age. She adds, "Whether 
we adopt this theory strictly or not, there is little doubt 
that the great majority of conversions take place in 
youth; and this consideration gives incalculable im- 
portance to your present period of life. It may safely 
be affirmed as being at least highly probable, that as 
you now sow, you shall hereafter reap. A youth of 
carelessness and frivolity is likely to produce worldliness 
and indifference to spiritual things in middle life. May 
God awaken you, my beloved young friends, to a sense 
of your present danger ! 

" And now you may naturally ask the question, ' What 
are we to do ? We know all that you say is true ; but 
we cannot feel it as we wish ! ' I would earnestly counsel 
you, now that your time will be more at your own 
command, to make a practice of retiring every morning, 
immediately after breakfast, for an hour of private 
devotion. To be quite alone, and free from the like- 
lihood of interruption, are very necessary to composure 
of mind. I would not advise you to fitter yourselves 
with too strict rules, as to how you will divide this hour ; 
but as method prevents waste of time, I would have it 
as a general rule to read the Scriptures in regular course, 
reading two or more books of it at the same time ; a 
small portion of some pious work, and a well-chosen 
hymn. If you peruse these with due attention, watching 
against wanderings of thought, you will find materials 
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for prayer suggested to you. Do not be disappointed 
at not finding any immediate good effects from this plan, 
but persevere in it, resting assured that ' you will in due 
season reap, if you faint not.' If for a time it should 
do nothing more, it will at least keep up a daily remem- 
brance of the importance of spiritual things. Keep a 
watch over your thoughts throughout the day, frequently 
trying to raise them to God in devout ejaculations of 
praise or thanksgiving or petition. Avoid tampering 
with your conscience in the smallest degree, and care- 
fully shun whatever you feel has a tendency to draw 
away your minds from God and eternal realities. 

"I must now conclude with the assurance of my 
warmest affection. I trust I shall never cease to pray 
for you. May God be gracious to you ; may He open 
your eyes, and turn you from darkness to light. This, 
my beloved young friends, is the earnest prayer of, 

" Your very affectionate friend, 

"Helen S. Herschell." 

Their own children were most carefully trained, and 
it was her desire that religion should be presented to 
them as something bright and to be desired, as the 
highest good, the all-pervading blessing for daily life. 
She wanted it to be a living reality to them. Hence 
her fear of disquisitions on doctrines or of much talk on 
controverted questions, lest her children, brought up in 
a religious atmosphere, should get to speak glibly on 
these subjects before their feet had been turned into 
the way of life. They were thoroughly instructed in the 
Scriptures, and their mother's bright example ever before 
them must have made the teachings thus received very 
real. 

She writes : " If I have learned anything during the 
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last eight eventful years, it is, the total inefficiency 
of doctrines, in themselves, to produce either personal 
holiness, or Christian union. No doubt true doctrine is 
important, because it is in fact truth, and truth in 
connection with the most important of all subjects. But 
the doctrities of religion have no more necessary effect 
on the heart and mind than any other set of abstract 
truths ; they may be held as dogmas, without ever 
producing that faith which worketh by love." 

To one of her children she writes on the same subject 
a few years later : " Young people who are religiously 
brought up, are too apt to slide into an outward pro- 
fession of religion, and an outward routine of duties, 
without having really experienced that great change of 
affections, motives, desires, which is called in Scripture a 
new heart— a passing from death unto life — and various 
other terms, all expressive of a great and mighty change. 
Many who know something of the scriptural doctrine 
concerning this change, are yet content to remain 
without it, from an erroneous notion that they can do 
nothing of themselves to promote it ; that, as it is the 
gift of God, it will come to them when and how He 
pleases. Now, it is a great truth that faith is the gift of 
God, but it is equally true that ' every one that asketh 
receiveth.' It is also expressly said in Scripture, that 
' faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of 
God.' In order to believe the testimony of God, we 
must be acquainted with it, and therefore a diligent 
study of the Bible is incumbent upon every one, and 
this we can do of ourselves. Let me, therefore, entreat 
you, my dear child, to study the Scriptures diligently, 
praying that God would open your eyes, and enable you 
to behold wondrous things out of His law. 

"It is only when we know and believe the love God 
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has to us wretched sinners, a love which led Him to 
give ' His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life/ that 
our cold hearts are enabled really to love Him, and to 
be given up to Him." 

In 1839 the Herschells went to reside in London, 
and early in the following year they were called to part 
with a lovely little girl of five years and a half. She 
was taken off by scarlet fever, after an illness of only 
three days. 

Deep as was their sorrow, there was a total absence 
of that bitterness which those feel who cannot say 
" Thy will, not mine, O Lord." 

The bereaved mother writes : — 

"I am thankful to say that my mind is entirely 
resigned to the removal of my lovely Esther ; and 
though the sudden disappearance of such a sweet and 
interesting child from our family circle was a bitter 
pang, yet, if a wish of mine could recall her, I would 
not venture the wish. When I remember the many 
painful struggles that are to be gone through before the 
heart is really given to God, I can look with compla- 
cency on her as being already safe in her eternal home. 
I should have felt very differently had she been fifteen 
or twenty years older, and been as suddenly cut off, 
while yet halting between two opinions, knowing she 
ought to live for another world, and desiring to live for 
this world." 

At this time, and for eighteen months, Helen Her- 
schell suffered a good deal of bodily pain, which in- 
capacitated her for much active service. This trouble 
was accepted as coming from a Father's hand. She 
writes at the beginning of the period of suffering: 
" My general health is good but I suffer a considerable 

F 
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amount of pain every day from neuralgia of the sciatic 
nerve, to use its scientific name. At present it does not, 
in the least, yield to any of the remedies I have tried, 
either by medical or other advice. Whether it is to be 
my companion through the rest of my life or not, I can- 
not tell ; but I know that He who has inflicted it can 
remove it, in a moment, when He sees fit, and I desire 
patiently to wait His time." When the suffering was 
removed she entered with renewed joy into the ever 
widening field for labour. 

One interesting feature of her work was the con- 
ducting of a class of young women, who met weekly at 
her house for scriptural instruction, and those with whom 
she was thus brought into contact found her a kind and 
helpful friend in many ways. She also resumed her 
teaching, that nothing on her part might be wanting to 
forward her husband's work. 

In 1844 he became editor of a monthly periodical 
called Tlie Voice of Israel, and his wife refreshed her 
knowledge of German, in order to save him the ex- 
pense of translators. She writes of her work in this 
direction, January, 1845 : "My time is very closely oc- 
cupied with the periodical of which my dear husband 
is editor, Tlie Voice of Israel. From all the contribu- 
tors being foreigners, everything must pass through my 
hands before it goes to the press, and this is a trouble- 
some and laborious business. But it is the Lord's work, 
and I often say to myself, this is the working time ; 
1 the rest remaineth.'" 

In 1846, Ridley Herschell removed to a new sphere of 
labour, in the West End of London. 

Very soon after the opening of the Chapel in John 
Street, Edgware Road, Helen Herschell commenced a 
Sabbath school, which she superintended herself. She 
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also instituted a District Visiting Society, in connection 
with Trinity Chapel, and made many plans for draw- 
ing her fellow members into work. 

She took a deep interest in the welfare of young men, 
and when the new Dissenting College was opened, she 
was able to carry out a plan which she had long before 
projected. This was to invite all the students, at differ- 
ent times, to pass an evening at their house. On these 
occasions she exerted herself to make these visits as 
agreeable as possible, while she arranged opportunities 
for her husband to have religious conversation with some 
of the young men. She had a similar thought for in- 
fluencing the young women connected with a Governesses' 
Institution, but was not able to put it into practice owing 
to subsequent failure of health. 

All who came within the sphere of her loving ministry 
felt how good it was to be near her, even for a brief in- 
terval of social intercourse. 

Wherever located, the claims of her husband's nation 
were never neglected, and her interest in the German 
language was enhanced by the fact that many of their 
Jewish visitors were Germans. One who knew her in- 
timately thus writes of her hospitality to some of the 
exiled Jews and foreigners, who were attracted by her 
warm-hearted sympathy for all under trial : — 

" Many such have I seen sitting in the domestic circle, 
their sorrow-worn aspect brightening up under its de- 
lightful influences and associations. Whoever they were, 
and of whatsoever grade, Mrs. Herschell was ready to 
enter on the subjects most likely to interest and please 
them ; and so she often won attention for higher themes. 
They could never afterwards, I am sure, have disasso- 
ciated the idea of Christianity from the sweet and 
pleasant images cf that home and its mistress." 
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After removing to the new home in connection with 
Trinity Chapel, one of the pleasures to which she looked 
forward, was the means of showing enlarged hospitality 
to those who could not recompense to her again. 

The first Christmas tree was partly hung with presents 
for the poor students of the Jewish Home for Inquirers. 

To the friend before named we are indebted for a 
glimpse of her devotion to her husband. She says : — 

" There was one of her many offices which presented 
no difficulty, and cost her no effort at all. When the 
minister was weary, she looked all elasticity ; when he 
was discouraged, she pointed to brighter thoughts and 
hopes ; if petty cares arose, she took them on herself, 
and with some cheerful sally smoothed down the little 
roughness. In heavier troubles, like one of Hannah 
More's pilgrims, she was ever on the alert to lift one end 
of the burden on to her own shoulder. It is not for me 
to speak of the rare attainments which qualified her to 
share in his deepest studies, or of the spiritual minded- 
ness that aided his highest aspirations ; but I may bear 
witness to the unremitting care with which she watched, 
to shield him from intrusion that might absorb his time, 
or disturb his quiet, and so mar the efficiency of his 
ministry." 

In each successive habitation, humble as the earlier 
ones might have been, her taste and ingenuity made the 
place home-like and pleasant, for " however unpromising 
were the materials she had to work upon, her inventive 
mind and ever-busy hand quickly produced order and 
refinement." 

To her children she was a most delightful companion, 
and was prepared by her varied attainments to help them 
in innumerable ways. She entered into their recreations 
with as much interest as any of them, while at the same 
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time she drew them to take part in some of her pursuits 
for the good of others. 

Nothing was considered by her as trifling if it could 
gratify her children, and the most trivial work of her 
hand she endeavoured to make as tasteful and pretty as 
possible. For several successive years she adorned the 
Christmas trees beautifully, and with exquisite taste, at 
very small cost. On one of these occasions her husband's 
brothers, who owed her so much, presented her with a 
handsome silver inkstand, " as a token of gratitude and 
love." 

Her children's studies were as interesting to her as 
though she were yet a school girl, and here she found the 
great gain of her own mental culture. 

Her daughter writes : — 

" She was as ready to help my brothers with their 
mathematical problems, as to aid her girls in their lighter 
studies. In order to induce us to take a greater interest 
in music, she began to practise it again, and would sing 
scales and exercises, with as much vigour as though she 
were again a tyro ; and all to make us feel how entirely 
one with us she was, and how thoroughly she entered in- 
to every matter connected with our advancement as well 
as pleasure. Her own proficiency in music was great, 
and her memory for it remarkable. If some circum- 
stance recalled to her mind a particular piece of music, 
she would at once sit down and play it, though she might 
not have heard or thought of it for twenty years. Those 
lovers of music who have heard her sing, will remember 
the purity of tone and completeness of execution, and 
above all, the perfect comprehension of the master, 
which characterised her rendering of the sacred songs of 
Handel and Haydn." 

She sought to lead her children to love study for its 
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own sake, and tried to find what stores they had extracted 
from their lessons for the practical uses of life. She would 
often ask, with a smile, " What new ideas have you got 
to-day ? " 

When one of her daughters had finished her school 
education, Helen Herschell unfolded to her her views 
of what a women's education should be, and its aims. 
Much of the letter is exceedingly valuable. She begins 
by referring to conclusions which she drew from insuffi- 
cient observation, and which for a short time influenced 
her conduct in earlier life. She writes, — 

" It is quite true that pride of intellect is a great bar- 
rier to the reception of the humbling doctrines of the 
Gospel ; it is true that the pursuits of literature, science 
and the fine arts, in common with many other pursuits 
that have not such excellence and usefulness to excuse 
them, tend to engross the mind and withdraw it from 
the contemplation of spiritual and unseen realities. But 
it is not true that cultivation of intellect necessarily en- 
genders pride of intellect ; neither is it true that literary, 
scientific, and artistic pursuits have any special power of 
engrossing the mind, that is not possessed by any pur- 
suit to which a particular mind is strongly drawn. The 
pursuit of frivolous pleasure and gaiety, dress, gossip, 
and many foolish and idle occupations, may engross a 
weak mind, and keep it from God, quite as much as 
the nobler pursuits above mentioned engross minds of a 
higher class." 

She speaks of the great primary duty of every one to 
obtain spiritual life, and after obtaining^ to nourish and 
increase it. She reminds her daughter that she has had 
much instruction on this subject, and trusts that she will 
yet receive much more. She then goes on to say that 
the object of the present letter is connected not so much 
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"with the first and great commandment, but with the 
second, which our Lord says is like unto it, — that duty 
to our neighbour, to society at large, which God requires 
of us." 

She continues, " And here again the first and highest 
duty is to seek to bring those around us to the know- 
ledge of God. In some cases, the efforts for this good 
end can be made directly ; but in a much greater number 
of cases, it requires intermediate arrangements, before 
those we wish to benefit can be effectually reached. 
Our schools, district visiting societies, Bible and tract 
societies — in short, all the modern machinery of benevo- 
lence — are, or ought to be, means to this great end. 
While we have these aids for bringing the poor within 
the influence of the truth, we have nothing to work with 
among persons in our own position in society, but our 
personal influence, which depends entirely upon our 
personal character. Whether, therefore, we regard our 
duties to our rich or poor neighbours, whether we look 
to those correct and business habits, to that clearness of 
vision and decision of purpose, that are so needful, to be 
an efficient helper in all benevolent associations, or to 
those qualities which give personal influence in the social 
circle, the formation of cliaracter is the great and impor- 
tant point to be aimed at. 

" It must ever be kept in mind, that the formation of 
character is a continuous process ; it is not a thing done 
once for all, that afterwards remains unchangeable. It 
bears, in all points, a very strong analogy to the for- 
mation of the bodily constitution. In both cases, youth 
is the time for giving the direction which the constitu- 
tion is to take ; and it is, therefore, a difficult matter to 
repair the evils, mental or bodily, of a neglected child- 
hood But it is also true that the most robust and 
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healthy bodily constitution is not self-supporting ; with- 
out food, its possessor will die ; with insufficient or 
innutritious food, he will become weak; with putrid 
and unwholesome food, he will become diseased. And 
it is precisely thus with the mental character of man. 
If he neglect to feed his mind, his powers will fail ; if 
the only mental food he takes be of a light and frivolous 
kind, they will become weak ; if he feed on what is vile 
and polluting, his mental and moral character will be- 
come corrupt. . . . 

" Education has a twofold object in view, — to impart 
knowledge, and to form habits. Some branches of 
education, such as the study of languages, serve both 
ends ; other branches are only pursued for the habit of 
mind they are calculated to form. There is probably 
not one person in five hundred, to whom it is of any 
use to know the properties of circles and triangles ; but 
the study of geometry induces habits of thought, that 
are alike serviceable in managing the affairs of a cloth- 
ing -charity, and in imparting or defending important 
truths. 

"On these principles, my dear child, has your education 
hitherto been carried on, and on these same principles 
I wish to continue it. You must read religious books 
to aid in nourishing the religious feelings, and keeping 
them in lively exercise; and you must read secular 
literature to keep your mental powers in such a state 
of vigour that they may be ready whenever they are 
wanted. Our desire for you is, not only that your own 
soul may be safe for eternity, but that you may glorify 
God on earth by a life of usefulness to all around you, 
by a readiness for every good word and work. 

" I can suppose it not unlikely that when you read the 
above, you may think all I have said so obvious and 
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undeniable, that I might have spared myself the trouble 
of saying it at such length. But you will find these 
truths by no means generally admitted amongst religious 
people. . . . You will meet with many good people 
who will ask you what is the use of this, and what is the 
use of that, and hint that you are spending your time 
very improperly ; that human learning will rather retard 
than aid your spiritual progress. Your practical answer 
to this must be, by a diligent watch over your own 
heart, to prevent worldly things, whether in the form 
of literature or anything else, from withdrawing your 
attention from spiritual things, while your vocal answer 
may be a mild and modest assertion of the views 
contained above. 

" There is a great deal said in the present day about 
' woman's mission/ and certainly the importance of her 
mission cannot be overrated. One of the important 
parts of it is, the early instruction of the young ; and 
surely to her fitness for this, all I have said above, on 
the subject of mental cultivation, directly applies. 

"... There is one part of ' woman's mission ' 
that is not brought so prominently forward as it ought 
to be; it is apparently a humble but really a very 
important one. In places where large and complicated 
machinery is at work, a humble personage may be 
seen going about with a pot of some oily substance, 
wherewith he anoints the various wheels, that they may 
move smoothly and with ease. The occupation of this 
individual has always been to me a lively symbol of 
woman's mission. To oil the wheels of life is certainly 
one of the ends for which the Creator gave her as ' a 
helpmate ' for man. As the ponderous machinery which 
grates harshly, and moves slowly, is soon set to rights 
by the oil-brush, so the jaded spirits and over-taxed 
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minds of men are cheered and refreshed by the society 
of cultivated and amiable women, whether mothers, 
sisters, or wives. It is here the lighter accomplishments 
find their appropriate sphere of exercise. What a bless- 
ing has music been to many an overwrought mind ! 
. . . Again: How often have present anxieties 
been forgotten, and a brooding dread of future evils 
changed into patience, and even hope, by the lively con- 
versation of a pleasant home circle ! God has so won- 
derfully attuned us to sympathy, that we cannot resist 
participating in the bright and lively glow which a mind, 
instinct with the love of beauty, sheds around it. . . . 

" It is not, of course, when mental agitation reaches to 
despair, that it can be soothed with such appliances as I 
am now speaking of; but an unhappy state of mind is 
sometimes brought on, not by any sudden calamity, but 
by the wear and tear of long-continued anxiety. Now 
it is in the counteraction of this process of wear and tear, 
that female accomplishments may be so successfully 
applied. . . . 

" Perhaps you will ask, How is all this to be accom- 
plished ? When music fails, are we to read Dante, or 
quote the Orlando or Don Carlos, or recite speeches 
from Shakespeare, or descriptions from Paradise Lost? 
To this I reply, No ! We do not ask the raw material 
of your knowledge, we ask the results of it ; we ask the 
product of your own mind, stored, and enlightened, and 
vivified, with the great and beautiful thoughts of others. 
For this end it is a legitimate use of a Christian's powers, 
and occupation of a Christian's time, to give some atten- 
tion to that for which, as we have no name of our own, 
we are obliged to borrow the French name of Belles 
Lettres. Cull from the poet, the essayist, the traveller, 
a store of interesting facts, noble thoughts, and beautiful 
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images, and then there is no fear that your conversation 
will want either point, interest, or amusement." 

This daughter, now of an age to be a companion, 
enjoyed much delightful intercourse with her mother, 
especially during those hours, when the younger ones 
were at school, and they read many books together. 

Helen Herschell generally devoted the mornings to 
reading and writing. First, however, after breakfast, 
she spent an hour in devotion and reading the Scrip- 
tures. This occupation was never intermitted, and she 
generally read two or three of the books of the Bible 
simultaneously. 

Sometimes she was closely occupied with translation, 
and this was then the morning work. When opportunity 
offered, her enjoyment in the study of languages never 
failed. Within the last few years of her life, she learned 
to read the Danish and Swedish tongues with great ease. 
She also became acquainted with Anglo-Saxon and 
Gothic. 

She kept up her knowledge of modern languages by 
sometimes reading in each, and she generally had a 
German book in hand. 

She was usually in London during the spring, and 
delighted in the opening leaves on the trees in the park. 
There, accompanied by her daughter, she would sit and 
read for hours, and she expressed her pleasure at 
possessing such pleasant grounds free from all care and 
expense. 

Her evenings were devoted to her husband and chil- 
dren. 

Her desires for the mental improvement, and for the 
rational earthly enjoyment of her children, were ever 
subservient to her anxieties for their spiritual interest 
And towards the close of her life it was an unspeakable 
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comfort to her to believe that all had chosen " the good 
part." But this rejoicing did not prevent her continued 
watchfulness on account of those precious souls who had 
been committed to her care. She was especially prayer- 
ful on behalf of her boys, lest the temptations of school- 
life should draw them aside from following their Lord. 
The following note, written to one of these on his 
birthday, will show how tenderly and wisely she ex- 
pressed her solicitude. 

" November 2nd, 1852. 

" Many happy returns of this day to you, my darling 
boy. I cannot tell you with how much pleasure I now 
think of you, when I see that through the great mercy 
of God, as you are now approaching manhood, you 
desire to choose the better part that shall not be taken 
from you. 

" I can quite understand the diffidence and hesitation 
you may feel in making a public profession of your faith, 
from a dread that you should afterwards walk in- 
consistently. I would never recommend a premature 
. profession, but it is not age that enables us to walk 
consistently, it is Divine grace alone, — Divine grace 
earnestly sought, and carefully watched for. If you 
were twenty^ you would be as dependent on this grace 
as you are now ; and if the believer of sixty is unwatchful, 
he also will fall into sin. Be earnest, then, in prayer 
my precious boy, and nothing can harm you. Cleave 
to the Church of God, and to the people of God ; avoid 
as the greatest danger, foolish and ungodly companions ; 
and thus by prayer and watchfulness you will be kept 
from dishonouring Christ. 

" I was several years older than you, when I first 
determined to leave all to follow Christ. I had mixed 
in the gaieties of a frivolous world, so I knew what I was 
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giving up, and I can truly say, I never for one moment 
repented of my choice, or looked back with regret on 
the world I had left ; its pleasures and vanities were no 
more to me, than the childish toys of my infancy. 

" God bless you, darling boy, and give you joy and 
peace in believing. 

" Ever your affectionate mother, 

"H. S. Herschell." 

And again she writes : — 

" Whenever you feel tempted, go to a throne of grace, 
which you may do, even in a room full of people, if you 
cannot retire. Prayer is the lifting up of the soul to 
God, which we may do at any time, without words or 
postures. Not that it would be well to have only this 
sort of prayer, but it is most useful when we cannot 
retire and be alone, a circumstance that often occurs at 
times when temptations are present." 

A few words from a letter in which she gives her views 
on family or social prayer may follow appropriately 
here. She says : — 

" I by no means advise that the words or expressions 
used in prayer should be premeditated ; but it is very 
desirable, before we kneel down in family worship, to 
have some definite idea of what we mean to ask ; that 
we may not ramble about, and repeat the same things 
over again, and come back upon subjects we have 
already mentioned. A dry reiteration of truisms ought 
carefully to be avoided, as well as that peculiar style of 
prayer which has been called, ' preaching a sermon to 
God. 1 

" Another very bad habit in family prayer is, in every 
approach to the family altar, to pray for everything 
under the sun : — pastors, people, missions, Jews, heathens, 
tract-distributors, the nation, the rulers, widows, orphans, 
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sick, afflicted, all sorts and conditions of men, in every 
possible variety of circumstances. This is sometimes 
done, too, not in the way of a simple enumeration, but 
with copious details ; as if we wished to give the Most 
High a great deal of information on the subject, of 
which we supposed He was ignorant. All this swells 
out the prayer to an inordinate length ; and the 
deadening effect on the listeners is great beyond ex- 
pression." 

Towards the close of 1849, Helen Herschell became 
prostrated by an illness which lasted for many months. 
During this time she could seldom read, or even think. 
This was a great trial to her, but more on account of 
others. 

In thespring of 1850 she was so far restored to health 
as to be able to accompany some friends to Belgium. 

Her annual visits to the seaside were a great enjoy- 
ment to her. To come out of the wear and tear of 
London life was a needful rest, and with her children 
and books and the sea as her companions, she had all 
she desired. In a letter written from Ramsgate, during 
one of the summers she passed there, she says : — 

" I am charmed with this place. The air is so beauti- 
fully transparent, the view of the sea from the cliffs so 
delightful, that I pass a large portion of my time in 
a kind of dreamy sensation of happiness. Our lodgings 
are near the East Cliff, and, when the weather permits, 
I usually pass some hours of every day under the shade 
of a small plantation on the top of it, reading and 
dreaming, and sometimes thinking. I find it very 
profitable, in a season of quiet like the present, to look 
back over all the way the Lord has led me through the 
wilderness of this world, to perceive how all things that 
I thought were against me have turned out for my good. 
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O, my dear child, never doubt for a moment that the 
way by which our Heavenly Father leads us is ' a right 
way/ is the very way we would take ourselves, if we, 
like Him, were omniscient. It is not easy to feel this 
at the time, even when the understanding is convinced 
of it, but when we look back on our lives afterwards, 
we can fully enter into it." 

Again she writes from the same place : — 

" I take up my pen to let you know I am alive, almost 
the only thing of interest to my friends that I am able 
to communicate while here. My time, however, passes 
delightfully. My grove, my cliffs, my sea, are as beau- 
tiful as ever ; my books as interesting. Bunsen's Egypt 
is my lesson, the Anglo-Saxon grammar and dictionary 
are my play-books." 

After her illness she could not enjoy society so much 
as formerly. She had done her part in trying to elevate 
the tone of her circle, and her influence must have been 
large in this direction. Now comparative retirement 
was best for her. 

She saw plainly the lack there is in too much of what 
is called social intercourse, and she gives her strictures 
in the following lively manner : — 

"Perhaps it will be no news to you to state that 
I am always getting more and more stupid, or misan- 
thropic, or something that makes society more and more 

a weariness and annoyance to me. J complained 

of being ' dressed like idiots.' I complain of our talk- 
ing like idiots ; repeating and listening to absolute 
nothings, with the full consciousness that they are 
nothings, and that we do not care a straw whether the 
things we talk about are so, or are not so. A cosy chat 
with one, or at most two kindred spirits, is delightful ; 
beyond that I am beginning to feel society an absolute 
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bore. Perhaps all this is very naughty and wrong, and 
I won't indulge myself by withdrawing from society ; 
but Job himself complained there was ' no taste in 
the white of an egg/ and therefore I do not see that 
I am bound to find flavour in the universal * white-of- 
egg * food, that general society ministers. . . . 

"With these feelings I turn with ever renewed 
pleasure to ' tired nature's sweet restorer, balmy ' books. 
Not that balmy books, properly so called, would please 
me ; but books produce a balmy or calmy effect on my 
spirit, bustled and ruffled with the infinitesimal details 
of London life." 

In the summer of 1853 the marriage of her eldest 
daughter drew out her tenderest feelings. It had 
always been her dread lest any of her children, for the 
sake of worldly advantage, should be unequally yoked 
with those who feared not God. It was thus a cause of 
deep thankfulness that the proposed union was one over 
which she could rejoice. Although not strong, she 
spared no exertion in preparations for the marriage, and 
on the wedding day she was one of the brightest of the 
company. It was the last time that she worshipped in 
her husband's chapel with the large circle who loved 
her so devotedly. Shortly after the marriage the whole 
family started for Germany. It had been long pro- 
posed that the boys should spend a winter there in 
study, and their mother felt that they were too young 
to be exposed alone to the temptations of a German 
University. She keenly felt the prospect of separation 
from her husband, but she also felt that it was her duty 
to go, and in such a case there was no wavering in her 
decision. 

The journey to Bonn was very interesting to all, 
and Helen Herschell really enjoyed it, and her health 
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(which had long been feeble) seemed improving, and she 
was able to make excursions in the neighbourhood. 

One happy week was passed, during which all the 
family mingled for the last time. 

The last day of this delightful season was a bright 
autumnal Sabbath, during which they assembled with 
a few others for prayer and praise, and to partake 
together of the Lord's Supper. It was a time of deep 
solemnity. 

On the next day three members of the party returned 
to England. The parting was sad, but the letters 
that followed them from the beloved wife and mother 
were quite cheerful. She tried to make the best of her 
weakness, which showed itself in unwonted weariness, 
and sometimes in inability to read, being the same 
experience which she had gone through during her 
illness four years previously. 

In October she writes : " One must remember the 
text, * No man liveth to himself/ I often think of it 
here ; for though I have really very little to complain 
of, and when night comes can heartily agree in the 
general wonder, ' how quickly the day has passed/ yet 
I sometimes catch myself, like t/ie discontented pendulum, 
thinking what a long time it is till the end of March ! 
I know I shall feel this much less when I can again 
occupy myself with books." 

Not being satisfied with the accounts of her health, 
Ridley Herschell went to Bonn in November. The 
visit was a great cheer to them both, and the hope was 
entertained that the invalid was beginning to improve. 
Her husband offered to bring her home, but she refused, 
saying the climate did not hurt her, and that it would 
be a great pity to disturb the children's studies. 

She wished to become acquainted with some German 

G 
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families, hoping that she might be used to bring blessing 
to them in some way ; she was so anxious not to lose 
opportunities of usefulness. She thought that by inter- 
course with some of these families, she might find out 
what English books were likely to suit the German 
mind, hoping to be able, to translate such works. But 
these designs were never to be carried out. While her 
husband was at Bonn, several of the professors spent 
an evening with them, and Helen Herschell took much 
pleasure in conversing with them ; and she was re- 
joiced to find their sentiments on the subject of religion 
much more in accordance with what she believed to be 
truth than she expected. She was acquainted with the 
writings of many of the German theologians, and she 
saw and regretted the tendency of the views of some 
of them. 

She was afraid of anything which "seemed in any 
degree to throw doubt on the value of the atonement 
or the inspiration of the Scriptures." She had also a 
great dread of what was merely sentimental or poetical in 
religion, as the following letter shows. She is condoling 
with one who had lost a friend beloved by them both : — 

" Most truly can I sympathise with you, for I knew 
her worth. She was not only amiable and affectionate, 
but one of those gifted spirits of whom we encounter 
but few in our pilgrimage through this generally stupid 

and commonplace world. But oh, my dearest , if 

this had been all — if I had reason to fear that her mind 
had never gone beyond the love of that (esthetic beauty, 
of which she was, in some measure, a personification 
what a grief would the remembrance of her now be ! 
If her God had been only a poetical God, as I believe He 
once was, I could only have thought of her with doubts 
and misgivings. But her conduct and conversation, for 
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a considerable time past, leave not a shadow of doubt 
that she knew and loved, and earnestly desired to serve, 
the God revealed to us in Christ ; that she approached 
Him, not with the mere admiration of an unf alien being 
(which, believe me, is virtually the religion of some), 
but as a fallen sinner, looking for pardon, and grace, and 
strength, where alone they are to be found. . * . And 
now let us covet earnestly the best gifts. To do this, it 
is not needful to throw away your other gifts — but let 
God be first\ put Him in the right place, and all other 
things will keep in their right places." 

Two young ladies shared the spiritual and intellectual 
privileges of the Bonn home, and from them we have 
life-like descriptions of her who was the beloved centre 
of the little circle. One writes : — 

"The impression made upon my mind by her humility, 
her cheerfulness, her self-denial (which really seemed to 
her a second nature), as well as her constant study to 
make me happy, I trust may never be effaced. I only 
need to recall one day of my sojourn with her to give 
a picture of the whole ; the solemnity of her prayers at 
family worship ; the interest she took in all our studies, 
herself learning like one of us, as if she needed to begin 
her education over again ; her singing with us, sharing in 
our German conversation ; — in short, everything we did 
she took part in, and marked with great interest and 
pleasure our progress in every pursuit. I can truly say, 
the charms of her highly gifted and accomplished mind 
were daily more and more manifested, so that (like a rich 
mine, whose treasures lie deep) the more I gained access 
to it, the more I felt still remained undiscovered." 

The testimony of the other is very interesting, show* 
ing how mind and heart and soul were as full of the 
keenest feelings as ever in her life. " I learned to love 
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her so much, not only for what she was to me, but for 
what she was in herself. At first I did not feel quite at 
home with her, but I soon got over this feeling ; so much 
so, that I used to look forward to those evenings when 
the rest of the party were going out, and I should be left 
alone with her. The time passed so pleasantly and so 
quickly, that I was quite surprised and sorry when the 
return of the others put an end to our quiet evening. 
. . . It was then that she used to tell me those feel- 
ings which were so bound up with her very heart ; her 
anxiety about you all, especially the boys, for whom she 
exerted herself to make their home as pleasant as pos- 
sible, that they might have no temptation to seek their 
pleasures elsewhere. Often have I seen her, notwith- 
standing her weakness, sit the whole evening at the piano, 

giving his music or singing lesson. She frequently 

told me how happy it made her, to think that you had all 
been led by grace to ' choose the better part,' and her 
desire that you should do nothing inconsistent with a pro- 
fession of religion. This seemed always to be her fear, 
lest the shortcomings of her children should be a stum- 
bling-block in the way of others, and cause them to have 
a wrong impression of religion. She was not one who 
spoke much on these subjects, for she told me that in 
this age of appearance, without reality, she was particu- 
larly anxious to guard against this in you all. It was 
not, with her, the words without the feeling, but the feel- 
ing without the words ; and her whole life exhibited 
the depth of the feeling." 

Such estimates of her character from those to whom 
life was just opening are very valuable ; and the exhi- 
bition of so bright a Christian experience, must have 
made an indelible impression on these warm young 
hearts. 
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Helen Herschell was growing weaker, but almost 
imperceptibly, and her letters home were still cheerful. 
The ground of her habitual cheerfulness was her absolute 
trust in God. She once wrote, " I never look to second 
causes in the little, any more than in the great events 
of life, but always conclude they are ordered in the best 
way." 

We have had the privilege of knowing others of the 
Lord's saints who realized this experience, and upon 
their faces we have seen the rest and calm which such a 
habit of mind produces. 

In reference to Helen Herschell's increased illness, the 
writer of the last letter says that the thought of death 
had no power to disturb her peace of mind. She adds : 

"She trusted her Saviour in life — she trusted Him in 
death ; she knew in whom she had believed, and was 
persuaded that He was able to keep that which she had 
committed unto Him. She seemed, as Charles Simeon 
said on his death-bed, to have 'nothing to do but to wait, 
she was filled with peace — the sweetest peace. . . . 
I never once heard the shadow of a complaint pass her 
lips, even during her greatest sufferings. What she felt 
most of all was, not being able to occupy herself. She 
was obliged to lie for days and days on the sofa, without 
doing anything ; this was a great trial to her, for she 
loved to be busy ; but it was sent to her by her Father, 
and therefore she meekly bore it. I often used to think 
she must feel very lonely, having no one to compan- 
ionize with her ; yet it was evident she made God her 
companion, and, having Him, she was independent of 
earthly comforters. ,, 

The resemblance of this illness to that of 1849 lulled 
the fears of her family until December, when a letter 
from her to an intimate friend aroused anxiety, and at 
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once her husband made arrangements to go to Bonn. 
On the 2 ist a bright note from her said that she felt 
much better, but two days after a letter arrived ad- 
dressed by her daughter. Before breaking the seal, 
Ridley Herschell held it in his hand for a moment ex- 
claiming that his summons had come. It was even so, 
a new, serious symptom had come on, and the physician 
had been sent for. 

With her usual thoughtfulness, Helen Herschell had 
dictated the letter, telling of the doctor's opinion that 
there was no immediate danger, and expressing her 
desire that her husband should not go to her till after 
the New Year. 

At once, however, he set out, accompanied by his 
daughter and son-in-law. After a bitterly cold journey, 
with some trying delays, the travellers reached Bonn on 
the evening of the 28th. Ridley Herschell went imme- 
diately to see his wife, the rest of the party remained 
crouched round the newly-lighted stove, silently waiting 
his report. A solitary candle lighted the room, and all 
around was as dull and cheerless as were the feelings of 
the travellers, who were not looked for that night. 

After a while the father's step was heard on the stairs, 
and "with breathless expectation all turned their eyes 
upon him as he entered, and mutely asked his opinion/ 1 
" Your mother is very, very ill," he said. Then, after a 
pause, he added, " Children, I ought not to conceal it 
from you ; God can do all things, but, humanly speak- 
ing, there is no hope of recovery." 

Very dreadful was this announcement It seemed to 
her daughter as if it could not be true ; but, on seeing 
her mother, she saw how great was the change in her 
appearance. On conversing with her husband that first 
evening, Helen Herschell wept much at the thought of 
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the parting, but during the remaining days all was per- 
fect peace. 

On the next day she dozed a great deal, but on wak- 
ing up invariably named one and another of her friends. 
The scenes of her life seemed passing before her, recall- 
ing to her individuals about each of whom she asked 
some questions. 

Her carefulness for others characterized her conscious 
hours, and when the mind was clouded to the interests 
of those around, the name of Jesus would bring a bright 
look upon her countenance. 

At an earlier period of her illness she had said that 
" she knew Jesus had died for sinners, and this was her 
only plea." 

On the morning of the 30th, her sight and hearing 
were failing. All were assembled round her bed, and 
her husband prayed aloud. Then/going close to her, he 
said, "The Good Shepherd will not leave you, He will 
be with you to the end." On hearing these words, a 
smile of heavenly loveliness overspread her face. A 
little later her lips moved "good-bye," and once she 
said, "My dear children." Afterwards she took little 
notice of anything, except that she seemed conscious of 
her husband's presence, giving him occasionally a look 
of recognition. 

In the early morning of the last day of the year, 
quietly and calmly she passed from the sweet com- 
munion with her Saviour, which she had known on 
earth, into the unveiled glory of His everlasting pre- 
sence in Heaven. 

Her remains were brought to England, and deposited 
in Kensal Green cemetery. 

One writes of Helen Herschell : — 

" I have a strong inward testimony in my own heart, 
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to her faith in God, and love to Him, which will ever 
abide with me ; but her Scheie life snu an utterance of 
this; and must be felt, by her friends and her family, 
the strongest testimony that can be borne to it 

** ' To her to live was Christ, and to die was gain.' " * 

1 This sketch has been principally compiled from the u Memoir 
of Hekn S. HerscheU, by her dacgh:er." By permission of the 
Author. 



" STRONG IN THE GRACE THAT IS IN CHRIS2 

JESUS." 



ANNE C. MAURICE. 

From vintages of sorrotu 

Are deepest joys distil? d, 
And the cup outstretched for healing 

Is oft at Mar ah filled: 
God leads to joy through weeping. 

To quietness through strife, 
Through yielding unto conquest. 

Through death to endless life. 

From " Stillness and Service " (Seelcy & Co.). 



" Has He not manifested Himself to us in times of sorrow, of 
despondency, of pain, of deliverance and of blessing ? In our hour 
of prayer, when we have sought to open our heart to Him, has He 
not communed with our spirit, and spoken to our inmost soul 
words which the world has heard not ? Have we not known that 
He was beside us marking our secret prayers and tears, our 
struggles with evil, our longing for sincerity, for purity, for truth ? 
What can be more real than this presence \" —Bishop Wilberforce 




IV. 
ANNE C. MAURICE. 1 

Born, 1800. Died, 1826. 

How many there are to whom the early hopes and 
promises of youth have not been fulfilled. The clear 
sky of the early morning has been overcast with clouds, 
in the shape of sickness and sorrow, and all their plans 
of usefulness apparently marred. 

Such as these may be often cheered and comforted 
by studying other lives which, like their own, have been 
to all outward appearance blighted, and yet have been 
realized to be full of privilege and blessing. 

We have in this and the succeeding chapter the 
history of two sisters who, in spite of almost life-long 
suffering, exercised a most important influence in a 
large family circle, an influence for good which was felt 
long after they had been removed by death. 

Anne and Emma were the daughters of Michael 
and Priscilla Maurice and sisters of Frederick Denison 
Maurice. For many years Frenchay was the happy 
home of the family, which consisted of eight daughters 
and two sons, one of whom died at an early age. 

1 This sketch and the following one are mainly compiled from 
" Memorials of Two Sisters " (Seeley & Co.), by permission of the 
publishers. 
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Michael Maurice was a Unitarian minister, of whom 
we are told that "he was distinguished for singular 
eloquence, learning and piety, and was beloved by all 
who knew him." Priscilla Maurice was a true mother 
to her children. Nine years after her death, one of her 
daughters, writing in 1863, speaks of the close heart- 
union which subsisted between herself and her "angelic 
mother." She says that nothing could reconcile her 
to their separation but the thought of their being still 
one in Christ. It was her craving to carry out all her 
mother's known wishes. She felt that this service would 
be " a recognition of her actual presence among them, 
as well as a thank-offering to Him who had entrusted 
to them such an example and enriched them with such 
love." These beloved parents were united during more 
than sixty years, the aged husband surviving his wife 
not quite a year. 

Michael Maurice took much pains with the mental 
instruction of his children, and opened the Bible freely 
to them. It is noteworthy that they left the Unitarians, 
and all became energetic members of the Church of 
England. His own teaching, when they were young, 
led them into watchfulness over their conduct, but it 
did not bring that joy which is the strength of those 
who accept the Saviour as the sacrifice for their sins. 
We sometimes see in those who have been brought up 
as Unitarians a strong sense of duty towards God and 
great conscientiousness. Believing that the human mind 
has unlimited power of control over the senses, they 
strive by force of will to reach a high standard, and are 
very watchful over their conduct. Such as these have 
sometimes imperceptibly imbibed views different from 
those in which they were educated, and live above their 
creed. Have not some of these really found the Saviour, 
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and is He not walking with them while, like the disciples 
going to Emmaus, they do not yet know that it is the 
Christ who is speaking to their hearts ? Oh, that like 
Anne and Emma Maurice they might come out of the 
shadowy twilight into the blaze of the sunlight, where 
there is warmth and healing and overcoming power. 

An elder sister writes the memorials of Anne and 
Emma Maurice, and she well describes a difficulty which 
met her, when assaying to bring under public observa- 
tion the lovely characteristics which had been developed 
in the pleasant shade of an English home. In an 
earlier edition of her work little beside the inner life had 
been pourtrayed, principally by the written experiences 
of Anne and Emma, but those who had been blessed by 
the perusal of these personal records had asked to hear 
more particulars of the life-stories, and she writes, " The 
principal difficulty which arises, in making a sketch of 
this kind, is to place yourself in the position of an entire 
stranger ; for it is almost impossible to fancy that those 
traits which form, as it were, a portion of your own 
mind, are not equally familiar to those of others, and 
therefore it seems useless to delineate them. 

"The outward changes which occurred in the life of 
these two children of God, were only like those we observe 
in a beautiful river, which flows quietly and smoothly on- 
ward, till it loses itself in the vast ocean ; little varying 
in colour, but for the shadows cast by the different 
objects which overhang its banks ; or in motion, but for 
the inequalities beneath its bed, which are known only 
by the disturbance they occasion on its surface." 

The writer goes on to give the following portraits 
which will introduce the sisters : — 

" Nothing could be more dissimilar than the natural 
characters of these sisters ; and there was a correspond- 
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ing difference in their features and form. Anne was 
tall, grave, and pensive : she had soft, dark eyes, curling 
hair, an expression of decision in her mouth, and ex- 
cessive timidity in her whole manner. Emma was 
short, animated, and cheerful ; with sparkling blue eyes ; 
lively, playful manners, quite free from restraint ; coupled 
with a winning kindness, which at once gained and 
secured affection. The one was retiring and sensi- 
tive— -she feared to wound and to be wounded ; whilst 
the other had a heart so full and open, that she could 
do nothing but love, and expected nothing else in 
return." 

Anne was the third daughter, and older than Emma 
by seven years and a half, so that she was nearly a 
woman while her sister was but a child. 

Anne was so delicate that she was not able to enter 
into the w rougher sports and amusements, nor into the 
studies and pursuits of her elder sisters," and the early 
death of the brother, who came next to her in age, left 
her much alone until she was old enough to instruct 
the little ones of the family. Her "reserved, uncom- 
municative temper," combined with feeble health, led 
her to prefer to be alone rather than associate with 
other children who were able to enter into active life. 
Often she would sit for hours together in the nursery 
reading her favourite books, "The Cheap Repository 
Tracts," and "Burdens Bible History." She was only 
five years old when she lost her companion brother. 
Although she loved him dearly, little Anne did not 
shed a tear over this event, telling her caretaker that 
M she could not cry over a good spirit who was gone to 
heaven." She had at this time no fear of death, and 
sometimes longed to leave the world, thinking, poor little 
gh), that it was only a place full of " care and sorrow." 
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She seems to have passed for a serious sort of child, 
because she was so quiet and used to talk of God and 
Heaven, and liked to go to a place of worship. She says 
herself, though brought up strictly, her heart was at 
enmity against the God of the Bible, while she believed 
in a God created by her own imagination. She thought 
Christ was a great teacher— a very good man who had 
set a perfect example, and as far as possible this pattern 
was to be followed, while for the rest God would forgive 
failures which could not be avoided. She says, " I often 
felt a wish to know that God certainly did forgive us, 
and wished to have some token that I might be sure He 
had forgiven me" 

This thought was almost always in her mind, especially 
when she had done anything she knew to be wrong. 
She tells us that she was a passionate, perverse, fretful 
child, but In spite of her timid appearance, really cour- 
ageous ; not afraid of any danger, patient In suffering, 
and able to bear a great deal of pain without complaining. 

She attributes her power of control over her feelings 
to the natural pride of her character. She writes, " I 
had a tender conscience, which told me what was wrong 
as to outward action ; this conscience, and pride of cha- 
racter together, led me to have great regard for truth ; 
so that I believe I seldom if ever told a lie, and was 
always believed. I was naturally generous, liking to 
give away things, and willing to share with others. I 
had also high notions of honour, and a great aversion to 
anything like tyranny, either toward myself or others : 
I always took part with the oppressed, and felt a dis- 
position to plead their cause." In looking back over 
this part of her life Anne could take no satisfaction in 
any of these fine traits in her character. In the new 
motive power which afterwards stimulated her actions 
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and changed her affections and feelings, she realized her 
former life to be one of self-seeking and reliance upon 
her own endeavours, instead of upon God's strength. 

For a long time Anne's health continued to be so 
delicate that she could not enter into consecutive study. 
For some years her spine was affected, and there was 
a tendency to consumption, so that she was forbidden 
to have any occupation forced upon her, and she was 
allowed to choose her own pursuits. At this time it 
was feared that she might not have full capacity for 
mental cultivation, but on the partial recovery of her 
health she gave herself to study with untiring zeal, and 
with great success. 

Her father, a man of wide culture, took the deepest 
interest in the intellectual training of his children, and 
through his careful teaching Anne became very highly 
educated. She was a " thoroughly good historian," and 
her classical studies were a delight to her, while her 
acquaintance with Greek and Latin was considerable. 
When matured in her Christian belief, she especially 
enjoyed Greek, because it so " beautifully unfolded to 
her mind the hidden treasures of the Divine Record." 

Anne's strength of character was shown in the way 
in which she endured physical suffering — she would bear 
the most trying operations without a muscle in her 
face being moved. She seemed to have no fear, and 
this natural fortitude when sanctified by Divine grace, 
" would," her sister says, " have carried her unhesitat- 
ingly to the stake if called to pass through the flames 
to glory everlasting." 

Yet, as we have said, she was reserved, and such 
was her shrinking from intercourse with any who, she 
imagined, would not be able fully to understand her, 

t the number of her intimate friends was very small. 
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In childhood Anne's religious training did not include 
what she afterwards learned to accept as the teachings 
of the gospel, and very early in life she began to feel 
a void, which the system of instruction carried on in the 
home could not satisfy. Yet, owing to her reserve, she 
did not express to those around the cravings of her heart. 

It is from letters to E. E., once a teacher of the 
older members of the family, that we learn what was 
going on. 

The book that was the means of awakening her to a 
sight of the awful nature of sin, was Doddridge's " Rise 
and Progress of Religion in the Soul." She thus writes 
to E. E. when about seventeen years of age. 

" Do not be surprised when I tell you that I think 
I never before was experimentally acquainted with my 
precious Saviour; nay, further, never before saw my 
absolute need of His atonement And why ? Because it 
is but very lately that I have had real convictions of 
my utter depravity. You know we must be condemned 
before we can be acquitted, and till we see, as the great 
Apostle expresses it, that every mouth is stopped, and 
the whole world lieth guilty before God, we do not 
understand practically the adorable mercy manifested 
in the scheme of salvation by Christ Jesus. Agonizing 
as my feelings have been almost the whole of the last 
month, I now rejoice in them ; since I was led to see 
myself a miserable, guilty, vile, condemned sinner; 
while I clearly perceived that I was, 

1 By nature and by practice too, 
A wretched slave to sin/ 

I was at the same time convinced of the strict justice of 
God. Oh how my vile heart would have rejoiced to 
have seen that God was exacting more than H& ta& 
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any right to do, in condemning me. At length, feeling 

that 

' Every door was shut but one, 
And that the mercy door/ 

I resolved to wait there." 

For a time hope alternated with fear in her experi- 
ence. It may have been with Anne, as with many 
others, that she was looking too much to feelings of 
enjoyment as proof of acceptance, and thus it was per- 
mitted that her faith should be tested by temptation. 
Referring to the darkness she went through before the 
dawn and the arising of the day-star in her heart, she 
writes, " I could not pray — only groan before the Lord, 
and cry • God be merciful to me a miserable sinner.' 
Even though I believed there was no mercy for me, I 
could not help uttering these words. But, blessed be 
God, the time for manifesting His marvellous grace to 
His unworthy servant was at hand: the tempter could 
not exert his power longer than the superior and almighty 
power permitted. In me was exemplified 'Though 
weeping may endure for a night, yet joy cometh in the 
morning.' This time of trial did not last long. One 
night I lay down in bitter agony, and awoke several 
times groaning with it ; but in the morning I felt the 
burden removed, and my sins forgiven through the 
atoning blood ; and thus was enabled to look up to God, 
and cry, ' Abba, Father.' Since this time I have ex- 
perienced much peace and joy in the Holy Spirit." 

Another extract from a letter to E. E. describes her 
progress in Divine things. 

" When I look back on God's great mercy to me, in 
leading me from such gross spiritual darkness, to the 
knowledge of my glorious Redeemer, I am confounded 
with His goodness. How I wish that I could convince 
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every child of man how much happier religion makes 
one. Blessed be God, I have experienced that religion's 
'ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace.' With what delight I now peruse His sacred 
word, 'there's none but kindred souls can tell/ . . . 

"... My sentiments are more settled : the veil 
of unbelief is removed, and I am enabled to exclaim, 
with the before unbelieving Thomas, ' my Lord and MY 
God.' There are so many passages of Scripture which 
prove the Deity of Christ, that I now wonder that I was 
not before struck with them." 

Although reserved, Anne was very enthusiastic in her 
attachment to those to whom she had felt able to give 
her confidence, and when once a true and loving heart 
had opened to her, the love was reciprocated by her with 
fervour and unchangeableness. 

Her affection for her younger sisters was unbounded. 
In 1 8 14 she undertook for a time the charge of Emma, 
who was seven years old, and of a younger sister. 
Writing of them to their former teacher she says, — 

"I feel every day more and more unable to super- 
intend the work of education. The delicate pieces of 
machinery, which you left in such excellent order, have 
been touched by an inexperienced hand ; some of the 
wheels have taken a wrong direction ; but I hope, with 
increased care, may be again restored. I see the double 
necessity of keeping a strict guard over my thoughts, 
words, and actions. 'The spirit truly is willing, but 
the flesh is weak/ I hope, however, to receive such 
supplies of assistance from Divine strength, that I may 
be enabled to carry on the work with an increased 
alacrity; the throne of mercy is ever at hand, for a 
humble, penitent, and supplicating sinner. But what- 
ever outward circumstances may occur, I trust I have 
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peace within, that 'peace which passeth all under- 
standing/ " 

Emmas transparent character must have been delight- 
ful to Anne, and she no doubt watched with deep 
interest the lively, winning child who, so contrary to her 
own experience, was very food of society. 

In 1 8 1 5 or 1816, Anne's longing for Christian inter- 
course was satisfied through enjoying the friendship of 
one whom she calls her "heavenly-minded" pastor. She 
had now for months had the comfort of having some of 
her sisters joined with her in seeking after a close union 
with their crucified and risen Saviour. 

When the exceeding love of Christ in dying for sin- 
ners, and the glorious promises of the Spirit to teach 
and sanctify, were fully accepted by these sisters, they 
expected to find in others, who had long received them, 
" such an overwhelming power of religion that sin would 
hardly be seen in their lives." 

It is humiliating to find that the lack of spiritual 
power, in the generality of Christians, should have 
disappointed these expectations. "What manner of 
persons ought [Christians] to be in all holy living and 
godliness," that they place no stumbling-block in the 
way of those who are seeking after Christ ? 

Happily in their pastor, Mr. Vernon, they had a bright 
example. He is thus described in the Memorials: — 

" It was well, when they were first groping their way 
out of the darkness of error, that so holy and judicious 
a guide was appointed for them ; " and again, " Their 
pastor was indeed a man of God ; one whose daily life 
and conversation beautifully harmonized with his public 
ministrations. His simple desire seemed to be, to win 
souls and to glorify his Redeemer. There was a peculiar 
simplicity and childlikeness in his character, and an 
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elevated tone of devotion in all he said, which at once 
riveted Anne's esteem and affection." 

But God was designing that these young people should 
not rest in the privilege of this blessed intercourse. They 
were to be taken a step further, and to experience His 
own love and teaching shown to them in the hour of 
bereavement 

But first, they were instructed by seeing the support 
granted to their pastor during a painful and lingering 
illness which was the appointed means of his translation 
into the world of eternal light. In June he was laid 
aside from preaching, and Anne enjoyed much inter- 
course with him during the following months of bodily 
suffering. This fellowship, with one who was " longing 
to depart, yet willing to stay while he could glorify God 
in the fires," was as helpful to her as his public ministry. 

From her account of herself during this season, we see 
that her peace was more established. She was learning 
to rest in God and not in His gifts, however precious. 
On October 31, 1816, her seventeenth birthday, she 
writes: — 

" Formerly less fervour in prayer at one time than 
another would alarm and wholly unsettle my mind, 
leading me to doubt whether I was ever a possessor of 
real grace; and whenever I felt depressed, or experienced 
the hiding of God's countenance, I directly imagined that 
it was a decay of vital religion, and asked myself whether 
a child of God could be subject to these variations. But 
I now feel very differently on these trying occasions ; I 
see that my God is the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever : therefore these changes are no proof of a change 
in His love, but will all work together for good." 

Mr. Vernon was now so ill that each visit to his dying 
bed seemed as if it must be the last All who visited 
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him were struck by witnessing the mighty power of 
sustaining grace manifested in his experience. He 
constantly declared that the valley was "all light" 
His last words to Anne were full of cheer : 

" Oh ! 'tis pleasant dying ! Christ being present with 
us, the bitterness of death is past. Oh what a privilege 
to be brought to know and trust the Saviour ! Cleave 
to Him ; He will not disappoint you. You may be in 
this happy situation soon. Oh, if He does such things 
for us fiere, what will He do hereafter ? " 

Knowing Anne's reserved character, and how im- 
portant it was that she should have judicious and 
sympathising Christian fellowship, Mr. Vernon had 
commended her to a dear aged believer. On Feb. 2ist, 
1 8 17, the sisters received the tidings that their pastor 
had "fallen asleep," and they hastened to look once 
more upon his face. On entering the room where he 
lay they found this aged lady sitting by the remains 
holding a Bible in her hand. Her eyes were uplifted, 
and her face radiant with joy. " Come," she said, " and 
rejoice with mc ; we must not indulge in selfish grief ; 
let us try and follow him in spirit to the throne where 
he is joining the chorus of all the redeemed, who are 
singing the praises of the Lamb that was slain." 

From that hour she ceased not to watch over these 
young disciples, till she too was called away. Like 
many reserved young people, Anne had always pre- 
ferred the society of the aged, and this friend, in the 
similarity of her tastes and her constant brightness, was 
particularly congenial to her. 

Two years after her pastor's death, Anne writes : — 

" I vainly hoped, when I saw my darling idol laid in 
the grave, that my idolatry was laid there too. Alas ! 
experience has proved the contrary. I scarcely know 
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how it is, but each moment I love him better. Perhaps, 
as the soul in bliss becomes more glorious and lovely, 
the friends on earth, who loved it, are, by an unknown 
union, still so joined to it that their love increases in 
proportion." 

It was in the summer of 18 17 that Anne was first seized 
with violent palpitation of the heart. This, in addition 
to the weakness of the spine, confined her to her couch 
for months together, and in this recumbent position she 
read, and studied, and wrote. Most of her manuscripts 
are in pencil in an upright hand, showing that they were 
written during these seasons of special weakness. The 
clearness of her mind was very remarkable, for in this 
suffering state she eschewed all " light and ornamental 
acquirements," choosing only what was deep and 
bracing to the mental powers. Her sister says: "Every- 
thing must be deep and solid in order to fix her atten- 
tion; and the difficulties she met with in the attain- 
ment of any study, formed partly its recommendation." 
The study of entomology may perhaps be called her 
recreation ; she revelled in the view of the wonders of 
creation which this study unfolded. 

She had great strength of will, and was generally able 
to carry out her plans, thinking nothing of what would 
appear to many a self-sacrificing effort. Time was to 
her a precious talent to be redeemed. Hence she rose, 
or (when too ill to leave her couch) aroused herself, at 
four or five o'clock in the morning, giving as her reason 
for this, " There are no hours for prayer and the study 
of the Bible, like those I enjoy while others are sleep- 
ing." 

About the time when Anne took to her couch, Emma, 
then ten years old, was attacked with typhus fever ; 
others of the household sickened with the same com- 
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plaint. At one time eight members of the family were 
ill, and Anne, unable to rise from her couch to visit their 
sick beds, was daily expecting to part with some of these 
beloved ones. 

Emma's life was almost despaired of owing to her 
extreme weakness previous to the attack. She was, 
however, spared during fourteen years, to glorify her 
God and Saviour in a life of much suffering. 

The work of educating her little twin sisters was an 
intense interest to Anne. She always called them her 
children, and loved them, her sister says, " with all the 
ardour of maternal affection." 

Even when confined to her couch in great suffering 
she would not relax her exertions on their behalf She 
kept a regular journal of all they said and did, jotting 
down their childish words, especially on religious subjects, 
that she might trace the gradual unfolding of their 
minds. She thus writes of them, " I think I can bear to 
be disappointed in every earthly thing but one. I do 
not think I could endure to see my two dear little sisters 
grow up to deny my Lord. Blessed Jesus, who took 
the little children in Thine arms, and blessed them, I 
lay these little ones, most dear to my soul, at Thy feet. 
Oh ! look upon them, take them up in Thine arms, and 
bless them. I ask not for the life of their bodies, but that 
their souls may live." 

Anne's labours for these little sisters were abundantly 
blessed, and as they grew up, in their different spheres 
they showed forth the graces of the Spirit. Both (one 
in 1864 the other in 1877) have been re-united to the 
sister-mother who trained them for Heaven, while she 
was educating them for the duties of earth. We have in 
Anne the typical elder sister, taking upon her duties 
which few mothers of large families have time to perform 
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for all the individual members of the flock. This office, 
which combines in degree the tenderness of the mother 
with the familiarity of the sister, forms often an inex- 
pressibly lovely bond of union. Of one of the twins it 
has been said, that the mantle of Emma descended upon 
her, and surely it was her privilege to carry on to others 
that influence and those teachings with which both these 
elder sisters had sought to imbue her. It is an interest- 
ing fact that it was the death of her beloved Anne 
which was the means of drawing her heart to the 
Saviour when she was about twelve. Hers was a life 
of contrasts, long years so full of toil in the blessed but 
arduous work of teaching, followed by a " golden noon- 
tide " as the wife of one of the most brilliant Christian 
men of his age. 1 Lastly, upon this cherished one fell 
the shadow of widowhood through which she passed, 
"veiling her deepest woe" that she might "still find 
peace in making others glad." Indeed, through all her 
mature life she was a blessing to many by reason of her 
unfailing trust and large powers of sympathy. Some 
of her letters, written during her widowhood, have carried 
help and cheer to many mourners. 3 A few years ago 
these were printed for private circulation, but have since 
been published at the request of our widowed Queen. 

After she had become a Christian, Anne passed through 
a period of temptation. Her intense longing " to attain 
more weanedness from earth, and closer communion with 
God " led her to watch with deep interest some who had 
left the Church of England in 18 16 under the plea -of 
leading very holy lives. They professed to have u em- 
braced such doctrinal views as would elevate the minds 



1 The late Archdeacon Hare. 

* u Words of Hope and Comfort to those in Sorrow." 
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of those who received them above the world." Soon 
they began to call in question some of the most essential 
doctrines of Scripture and to pry into those "secret 
things which belong to God." Anne followed them for 
a time, but before it was too late found out her danger. 

Seeking to trace the steps by which she was drawn 
aside from simple faith in Christ as One with the Father, 
she says, that she was led to despise all that pious men 
had written on the subject, and to seek by her own un- 
aided reason to find out the meaning of the Scriptures. 

The novelty of the doctrine of there being no dis- 
tinction in the Godhead attracted her, and there seemed 
to her at the time a grandeur in it which captivated her 
imagination, and many passages of Scripture appeared 
in a new light, and some seemed plain that she had not 
understood before. 

Thus led on by the light of reason, and as she after- 
wards said, deceived by Satan, she gloried in her know- 
ledge as something she had found for herself, and was 
buoyed up by a false rest But this did not last, and 
gradually her peace of mind departed ; though she 
still answered every objection that presented itself 
against the doctrine she had embraced, some from books 
and others from the sentiments of those with whom she 
had conversed upon the subject She states that she 
had by this time become cold and dead. She took 
pleasure in reading the Scriptures, but could not feel 
them as the words of eternal life. Still she checked 
every suspicion that she had got out of the right path, 
and rather gloried in despising the opinions of others 
and setting up her own newly found views. She 
describes her feeling as a sort of daringness that set man 
and almost God at defiance. She contrasts the hearts 
of those who abide in close intercourse with Jesus, with 
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her own heart filled with evil, because she had allowed 
Satan to inject into it his unholy thoughts. 

She was arrested one day by hearing a person pray 
who held the doctrine that there is no distinction in the 
Godhead, and she was inexpressibly shocked. Not all 
at once, but little by little, she saw her error. 

The realization of the believer's union with Christ, as 
described in Scripture, took hold of her mind. She saw 
that Christ is constantly spoken of as God, and she felt 
that this high and holy union was incompatible with 
any other view. 

She writes : — 

"Thus was I at length brought back to the 'faith 
once delivered to the saints.' But I would gladly 
then, and now, give worlds of light and knowledge, 
if I had them, simply to receive the doctrine of the 
Trinity as I once did. I feel like a little bird come 
out of the egg, carrying part of the shell still on its back. 
I have indeed smarted for my sin ; yet I was chastised 
with the hand of Love. ... I could scarcely bear 
such love ; it seemed more sharp, and sweetly terrible, 
than the blackest despair. So that I have thought, that 
if I could see the least portion of wrath, unmixed with 
love, exercised towards me, it would give me an inde- 
scribable pleasure to contemplate it. This I think 
arose, in a great measure, from pride, which could not 
bear the debt of gratitude : but I likewise think that it 
was part of my chastisement that such great pain should 
arise from love. It was also a great trial, to feel such 
deadness, and want of spirituality, as I did : for even 
after the exciting cause was removed, the effects re- 
mained. 

" Now let me consider what I have learnt by this fall. 
I have been, like Eve in the garden, eating of the for- 
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bidden fruit ; blessed be God, I have given it to no one 
to eat of it likewise ! I think I have learned, more than 
ever, to consider how very frail I am ; and, consequently, 
I feel more sensibly the need I have to ask to be held 
up, kept and preserved from falling. It seems to me 
that I have erred in thinking, that, if we only trusted 
in Christ for salvation, we miglU, in other points, believe 
truth or error, as it clianced to us. If we reject the 
Spirit, we grieve Him; and then darkness follows. I 
see, that when we feel most secure and safe, we are 
often in the greatest error. Oh, to receive the Gospel 
simply, like little children ! I have lately thought much 
of this." 

In May, 1820, Anne writes, — 

"This day, for ever kept sacred in my heart, is an 
anniversary of that blessed one when I publicly gave 
myself to God, ' a living sacrifice.' Of all the days in 
my sinful life, I look back to this solemn, joyful one 
with the least regret ... I desire daily, and afresh, 
to renew the vow which I then made ; but, alas ! how 
does my heart reproach me, that my life has not more 
borne the impress of this public dedication." 

In the summer of 1 820 the dear " mother in Israel," 
who had won Anne's love and confidence, again visited 
the family. The visit was one of peculiar enjoyment to 
Anne. Mrs. T was now in her seventy-third year ; 
she often reminded her young friends that "her lease 
was out, and that she was now only a tenant at will." 
Her affections and sympathies were as warm as ever, 
and her delight in the beauties of nature fresh and 
intense. The last evening she spent at Frenchay, Anne, 
who was in better health than usual, walked with her 
down the beautiful avenue. Together the two friends 
watched a splendid sunset, speaking of the glorious Sun 
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of righteousness. It was their last interview. After 

a short illness Mrs. T was soon after removed from 

her blessed ministry on earth to hear the glad " Well 
done " as she entered into the joy of her Lord. 
Anne writes after this event, August 18, 1820 :— 
" This day have I beheld all that remains of a dear, 
much-loved, and venerated friend. Her countenance, 
heavenly even in death, I have now seen for the last 
time on earth. Those lips, that so sweetly counselled 
and animated me, were cold ; but can I say that they 
were speechless ? No ; they spoke with more than 
mortal words, what I have so frequently heard them 
utter — ' Jesus is my life.' Oh, when I think that she 
is gone, my heart is overwhelmed within me. I would 
fain rejoice, when I think of her happiness, but I struggle 
for resignation. She was the only earthly friend with 
whom I could freely converse on the concerns of my 
soul ; the only human being whose society occasioned 
me no disappointment ; the only lover of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, whose heart I found always so impressed 
with His love, that under all circumstances, in all situa- 
tions, it was as a well-tuned instrument, ready with a 
song to His praise. . . . 

"Oh! in that last precious week, in which I was 
honoured with her society, how freely did we converse 
of Jesus ! How my soul met hers I How did I open 
my heart to her, in a way which I, a little time before, 
thought it impossible to do to any human being ! Yes, 
she then appeared midway between earth and heaven. 
Oh I it was too precious, too sweet an interview to 
continue. . • . Whenever my affections go strongly 
forth to the creature, that creature the Lord removes 
from me. A void is now left in my heart ! — blessed 
Jesus ! come and fill it with Thyself. I had not courage 






to raVr sadh exchanges, bet Tboc tenderly takest upon 
Trysesf the wbiCe gyvrirt of the afiair. Oh! bruise, 
break this evil bftcksSdE^g heart, bet never let it depart 
from Thee." 

In these octpocrings we learn to know the mind of 
this fair and devout sod, as few knew it when she was 
on earth. How many fine minds remain folded here 
only to open into full and perfect beauty in an atmo- 
sphere which shall never chill or mar their development 

She writes some time after in reference to this be- 
reavement, — 

u And though there are times when the bitter loss 
weighs down my soul, still, smiling through my tears, 
I not only say, ' It is well/ but 4 It is love.' " 

During this autumn she wrote the following passage 
in her journal. It describes very naturally the expe- 
rience of many believers. 

u Yesterday, on the Sabbath morning, in the retire- 
ment of my own room, I indeed enjoyed nearness of 
access to God. I felt my soul go forth towards Him ; 
thought seemed an interruption to that fixed contempla- 
tion I would for ever have enjoyed. I longed to keep 
hold of the view I then had, as we grasp a beautiful 
picture and gaze upon it It was not friends that I 
looked for ; it was not ordinances ; it was not even the 
Bible, or a better understanding of it, that I wanted ; it 
was Jesus Himself, and Him alone. I felt that nothing 
but the very Christ would satisfy my soul ; I could but 
supplicate that He would come, not through ordinances 
and means of grace, but in, by, and through Himself 
to my soul. But, alas ! a thought came into my head — 
is not this some attainment ? and in a moment all was 
gone, and I was left to feci myself a crawling worm, 
without power or ability to soar above the earth. This 
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was a humbling lesson, the more striking from the bliss 
I had before enjoyed. I felt and owned the justice of it, 
and could not but desire that I might learn, however 
painful the methods employed to teach me, that I am 
nothing — that Christ is all." 

During the next two years there seems to have been 
little change in Anne's outward life, save fluctuations 
in her own health, and that of some members of her 
family. She realized at times the subtle power of the 
tempter seeking to trouble her, and writes, — 

* Such torrents of abominable, evil thoughts have for 
some days, at different times, inundated my mind, that I 
almost dread to have space of time for the free exercise 
of thought. These pestilential floods have, alas ! beset 
me, when I most wanted to attend to serious pursuits ; 
for instance, while on my knees with the intention of 
praying, or when I had taken the Bible to read. . . . 
I find myself brought to the usual source of all my 
troubles and sins, a low intercourse with God ; a distant 
and very restricted communion with Him, unto whom 
I may have free access at all times. ' I am not straitened 
in Him/ but in my own heart." 

January 18, 1822, she describes her need of a praying 
friend, and particularizes the characteristics she desires 
to find in one who would meet all her requirements. 
She adds, " And dost thou, ungrateful worm, forget that 
thou dost actually at this moment possess One, in whom 
are united all these wished-for qualities ? Did not the 
manger of Bethlehem, and the garden of Gethsemane 
witness a real interest for thee? Was not a lofty 
devotion manifested in those Divine words — ' Not My 
will, but Thine be done ' ? Did not that heart display 
its warm affections, when, pierced with a sword, it sent 
forth a stream of precious, cleansing blood ? Yes,— 
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'All human beauties — all Divine, 
In my Beloved meet and shine.' 

And ' He ever livetk, making intercession for me.' '* 

Whilst it was evident to all around that Anne's trials 
were being blessed to her in no ordinary degree, she saw 
in herself only deformity. The nearer the view she 
obtained of the Saviour the more fully did she perceive 
that in her dwelt " no good thing." 

In the winter of 1824, fresh trials had to be passed 
through for the further purification of this child of 
God. She was in better health and able to attend 
upon an invalid sister whose illness caused her much 
anxiety. In waiting upon her she caught a severe cold 
from which she appeared recovered, when in the even- 
ing of Easter Sunday she suddenly broke a blood- 
vessel. For some weeks she appeared on the borders 
of the grave. She was however in a measure restored, 
and able to be moved in June to the south of Devon- 
shire. 

On resuming her journal Anne refers to the events of 
the past months. 

" On Easter Sunday, April 10, 1824, 1 rose before six 
in the morning ... I kneeled down and completely 
resigned myself to God, giving myself up to Him in a 
way which I had never been able to do before. I rose 
from my knees with a sacred feeling that I was not my 
own but the actual property of another, who, I was per- 
fectly willing, should do what He pleased with His own. 
I had a peculiarly calm and composed state of mind all 
the day. In the evening I coughed twice, and suddenly 
broke a blood-vessel. From that time I have been dan- 
gerously ilL How gracious the previous preparation of 
Him, who will prepare the heart! I am thankful to 
say, that, by His grace who implanted every right feeling, 
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I have been more resigned, whether for life or death, 
during this illness than in any other." 

The only thought that had power to draw her desires 
strongly down to earth was her anxiety for the welfare 
of her twin sisters who had been the objects of her 
special care during the past ten years. 

We give her own words in reference to her anxious 
thought for these, 

" I have seen much pride and vanity in such thoughts, 
and find it is much better to leave my little girls in 
His hands, who can do for them exceeding abundantly 
above all I can ask or think." 

Anne continued to improve in health during the winter 
of 1825, and was removed into Hampshire, where the 
family now settled at Southampton, and such steady im- 
provement took place in her health, that many hopes 
were cherished that this beloved one would be spared. 
She continued to employ herself in teaching her sisters, 
and, in the intervals of instruction, completed a little 
work which was largely blessed among the sick and 
poor. It was entitled "Scripture Truths in Scripture 
Language." 

At Southampton the family became acquainted with 
two sisters, members of the Society of Friends. 

Hannah and Maria Middleton had removed, after the 
decease of their parents, from the midland counties to 
Southampton for the sake of a more southern climate. 
Their minds were cultivated, and their lives holy and 
devoted to good works, and they found it profitable to 
have some association with the earnest minded sisters 
who like themselves had been uprooted from the home 
of their childhood. 

Maria Middleton had received an inward call openly 
to confess her Lord in the meetings of the Society, Aivd 
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when, in these meetings which are begun in silent wait- 
ing on God, slie felt that the Holy Spirit was taking 
of the things of Christ and showing them to her for 
the benefit of others, she would speak a few words of 
exhortation or offer fervent prayer. This call brought 
her into deep searchings of heart to prepare her for 
this work and to enable her to help many. Afterwards 
as a wife and mother, as well as a servant of the 
Church, she showed forth the beautiful graces of the 
Spirit Throughout her Christian life she was adorned 
with the meek and quiet spirit which, added to the 
natural beauty of her refined mind, made her peculiarly 
attractive to all with whom she came in contact. 

It may have been the intercourse with these sisters 
which led Anne occasionally to go to the Friends' 
Meeting-House when prevented attending the Church 
on account of distance. In the silence of their worship, 
her sister says, "she often felt the presence of that 
Minister whose visits can alone make any means of value 
to the soul, and who sometimes speaks most powerfully 
to the heart 

'In secret silence of the mind. ,w 

We are drawing towards the close of Anne's service 
on earth, and it may be pleasant to linger for a few 
moments to take a glance at the interesting family circle 
while it is yet unbroken. The writer of the following 
lines, after speaking of the parents — "The mother's 
yearning love," . . . "the father's care," describes 
the group of sisters. 

"... Older, younger, like, unlike 
As sisters wont to be, a goodly band, 
One in their aims, and one in heart and life : 
And as those virgins wise, who trimmed their lamps, 
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Went forth to meet the Bridegroom, and rejoiced, 
So they, with lights clear burning, evermore 
Sought the pure oil that feeds the heavenly flame, 
That when the midnight cry is heard * He comes/ 
Their Lord might find them ready at the gate." 

In reference to the only surviving brother, who was 
no doubt much influenced by the sisters he loved so 
well, the writer continues, 

" The brother, bright and open, brave and true, 
Of stainless honour and of purpose high, 
Unconscious yet of all the prophet's work 
To which his Master called him, of the scars, 
The sorrows, and the struggles, and the pain, 
Which evermore attend a prophet's life, 
And for the pleasant days of early years, 
Bring clouds and darkness, till the work is done, 
And all the mists before the eternal dawn 
Have melted into brightness." l 

The latest entry in Anne's journal is interesting as 
showing how bright were her powers of mind and soul. 
It is dated November 16, 1825. In it she expresses her 
intense longing for a life of more active self-denial. The 
subject that has been occupying her mind is the in- 
struction of infants of a higher class, and should health 
be given her she would like to enter upon this work in 
humble dependence upon Divine help and guidance. 
She remarks that possibly God sees in these desires for 
a larger sphere, self-seeking and vain-glory, and she 
wishes to leave herself entirely in His hands. 

Towards the end of December there was a sudden 
change in the weather, frost setting in and lasting for 
many weeks with intense severity. Christmas-day was 

1 See " In Memoriam Poem," by Dean Plumptre, from •* Words 
of Hope and Comfort to those in Sorrow." (Hurst & BtactaxO* 
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the last on which all the family met together. Anne was 
immediately affected by the cold and became quite ill 
The exhaustion from which she suffered prevented much 
conversation, but there was " a peaceful rest continually 
expressed in her countenance — a waiting for the king- 
dom of God — no ecstatic feeling, but utter peace." 

During Anne's illness Emma, who had been exerting 
herself more than usual among the poor, was taken ill. 
The evening before, the sisters enjoyed a blessed time 
of communion of spirit together. It was a foretaste of 
the fellowship they now enjoy in their Father's House. 
They never met again on earth. 

Very soon after the commencement of Emma's illness 
(which proved to be an attack of pleurisy) her mother 
was confined to her room by indisposition. She had 
nursed Anne during her whole illness, and now, though 
only a week remained of her child's precious life, she was 
unable to continue her tender care for her. But Anne 
had no fear. A few days before her death she said that 
the passage to the other world was "not to her the 
swelling tide of Jordan, but like an open gate through 
which she could easily pass." 

On the 15th, it was apparent that she would soon 
enter in. Her mother was carried down to look upon her 
once more. Anne "embraced her with the strongest 
expressions of affection, saying, ' I wanted this last trial 
before I went Home.' " 

That night was one of suffering and restlessness, but 
joy came in the morning, and with a last sweet smile 
this purified saint passed through the pearl gates into 
the presence of the King, to praise Him for the light 
affliction, which had worked for her an eternal weight 
of glory. 

In her papers she left a request that the following 
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words might be inscribed on her tombstone with the 
addition of the dates : 

IN MEMORY OF 

ANNE C. MAURICE, 

WHO ENTERED INTO GLORY (Feb. 16, 1826). 

AGED (26). 

TRUSTING SOLELY IN THE FINISHED WORK 

OF HER GOD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. 

Reader/ on what is thy trust placed? 

At the time of Anne's death the youngest of the eight 
sisters was a baby, so that she had not the joy of per- 
sonally knowing this sainted one. But her memory 
remained fragrantm the hearts of all the other members 
of the family as long as life lasted, and the remembrances 
of Anne, which were thus, from earliest childhood, fami- 
liar to this sister, are cherished among her most sacred 
treasures. 
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O hearts of love / O souls that turn 
Like sunflowers to the pure and best! 
To you the truth is manifest : 
For they the mind of Christ discern, 
Who lean like John upon His breast I 

J. G. Whittier. 



" Whenever in the hours of the night I waken to hear the winds 
soughing in the thick boughs of the oaks above my roof, I know 
that I shall find no dew in the morning. It falls only in stillness. 
And if my soul be perturbed with any wind of passion, or any rest- 
lessness, how well I know that I am not in that receptive state in 
which God's heavenly dew can distil upon me. How can the still 
small voice of His speech be heard if I be not quiet ? 

"And how often is it literally in the night season that these 
spiritual refreshments come. . . . 

' My soul shall be satisfied as with marrow and fatness ; 
And my mouth shall praise Thee with joyful lips : 
When I remember Thee upon my bed, 
And meditate on Thee in the night watches.' 

Ps. lxiil 5, 6" 
From " Garden Graith; or, Talks among my Flowers? 

By Sarah F. Smiley. 




V. 
EMMA L. MAURICE. 

Born, 1807. Died, 1831. 

In writing of Anne Maurice we have had occasion to 
give some description of her younger sister, Emma, so 
that the reader has already glanced at her portrait. 
She was naturally warm hearted, and had great open- 
ness of character. Added to this she had the joy, when 
quite young, of learning to trust her Saviour in living 
faith, and this faith was developed, during years of ill- 
ness, in a remarkable manner. Perhaps in nothing is 
the teaching of her invalid life more encouraging to 
other sufferers than in her experience during seasons 
of weakness when the bright and usually active mind 
could hardly produce an idea, and when she could not 
listen to a word of Scripture. Then staying herself 
on God, she rested as contentedly as the infant on its 
mother's breast, knowing that she was as near to her 
Lord as when heart and mind were full of delightful 
thoughts and expressions of praise. 

As a little child she was naturally passionate, and this 
was her chief difficulty. Before she was five years old 
she had felt the need of trying to control herself, and 
had already passed through many inward conflicts. 

When between four and five she had a long illness, 
during which she beguiled the tedious hours in weaving 

191 
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beautiful little tales, which she afterwards repeated to 
those around her. 

In the following spring she had a violent attack of 
water on the brain. Her sufferings were severe, the 
torpor it occasioned never rendering her wholly un« 
conscious. During the whole illness her courage was 
wonderful, and the most painful remedies never elicited 
from her a murmuring word One of these was the 
application of caustic to the top of the head. The 
wound was daily dressed, an agonizing operation which 
she bore in silence, lying perfectly still. The complaint 
was in time overcome, but Emma was never free from 
headache, and was unable to enter into the romps of 
her companions. Yet she was always cheerful. Her 
sister writes — " It seemed as if God had made a sweet 
natural provision in her mind, even before He gave 
her such abundant supplies of His grace, that she might 
never feel the want of outward comforts ; or, it might 
be, that there were whisperings to her spirit from the 
good Shepherd, before she distinctly knew His voice 
and followed Him." 

A relative who had long lived in the family, and had 
tenderly assisted in nursing Emma through several ill- 
nesses, married in January, 1815. Emma loved her 
devotedly, and her death in the same year was the 
means of awakening the dear child (then between seven 
and eight years of age), to seek the salvation of her soul. 
She often said that this event first led her to feel herself 
a lost sinner. At this time Emma was on a bed of 
sickness. For many days she was blind from erysipelas 
In the head, but she made light of her own sufferings 
in her anxiety lest she should weary those who were 
attending upon her. 

Her sister Anne thus describes her at this time :— 
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" It is interesting to watch the growth of grace in 
Emma's mind. I delight to mark her progress in the ways 
of God ; yet, though I endeavour to promote it by every 
means in my power, there is much depravity to combat. 
God grant that the fight may be successful, the victory 
complete I I should not wonder if I, the teacher, should 
learn from her many things concerning Divine truth, to 
which I was before a stranger. I think when children 
are really taught of God, there is a great deal to be 
learned from them. But I will give you some proofs 
of the decided bent of this child's mind. In her late 
illness, she was constantly asking to have the Bible read 
to her ; and when her medical attendant advised us not 
to excite her mind" by reading to her, she said, ' Ah ! 

Mr. does not know how soothing it is to hear the 

Bible read. The other night when you read to me, 
about Christ's crucifixion, I lay awake with the pain in 
my arms and eyes ; but I thought how much more 
Christ had suffered, and I tried to bear it. 1 " • 
Again in November, 1815, Anne writes : — 
" We were talking about going to Heaven, and I asked 
Emma, ' What can give us a title of admittance there ? ' 
She said 'Christ.' On her seventh birthday, I asked, 
' Do you feel yourself more a sinner than you used to 
do ? ' She said c Yes, I do : I feel myself a sinner, who 
can do nothing without the help of God. I used to make 
resolutions in my own strength ; which, of course, I 
broke ; but now I feel every hour that I can do nothing 
without the help of God.' I asked whether she never 
used to pray for the help of God. She said, ' Yes, she 
lifted up her voice, but her heart was not in it ; for she 
only did it to oblige me, and because she thought it 
could do no harm.' These are exactly her own words. 
As the Spirit of God has begun His work in her, I know 
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that He will finish it, even without human assistance. 
You know this was the case with me." 

The Bible was a great joy to Emma, and she spent 
much time in reading it ; she particularly loved the 
Psalms. One day her mother asked her why she had 
marked so many verses where David calls for vengeance 
on his enemies. She replied, " Oh, mamma, I always 
understand those passages as meaning my sins." 

In 1 8 19 Anne and Emma went to Weston-super- 
Mare for change of air. Emma always looked back to 
her stay at this watering place as a time of special 
blessing. In a church near there — Lympsham Church 
— she first heard publicly proclaimed " the glad tidings 
of a full, free and finished salvation through the blood 
of the Lamb." 

The clergyman, Mr. Stephenson, was preaching a 
course of sermons on the Te Deum, and the first passage 
that Emma heard was : " Thou art the King of Glory, 
O Christ." 

The message was carried by the power of the Spirit 
to the heart of Emma, then about twelve years of age, 
and she received it as " glad tidings of great joy." 

As she grew up she was often prevented by physical 
weakness from a continuous course of study, yet there 
was in her such steadiness of purpose, that she was 
ready at any time to take up the broken thread of her 
mental pursuits, and even in human attainments she 
never seemed behind others. 

She thanks God for so often hindering her from in- 
dulgence in a too ardent pursuit of learning. Yet she 
strongly felt that it was her religious duty to cultivate 
her mind so far as her strength would permit, and her 
proficiency in Hebrew showed how she made use, in 
real study, of seasons of respite from severe suffering. 
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Her sister says — " She did not think, because she had 
the one thing needful, that her soul only was to be 
consecrated to God. She felt every talent was to be 
employed to the utmost ; and she often said, that those 
religionists greatly dishonour God who fancy that, 
because a man is a Christian, he need not improve his 
mind ; for to what end, then, has He given man such a 
glorious mental superiority over His other works ? She 
thought, also, that the taste should be cultivated ; and 
she encouraged this in others, by example as well as 
precept. She delighted in music, and often regretted 
that ill health had prevented her making that progress 
in it which she so much desired ; and in an interval of 
partial restoration, in the year 1825, she again resumed 
the study. She considered that Christians should, in 
every sense of the word, i Adorn the doctrine of God 
their Saviour in all things.' 

" Often during a whole winter she was confined to her 
room by severe attacks of asthma and inflammation of 
the lungs. Sometimes, owing to the weakness of her 
eyes, she could not amuse herself in any way, yet she 
was never depressed. She took the chastisement as a 
kindly message from above, to look inward, and to look 
upward, that she might 'see Him who is invisible.' " 

In 1824, while preparations were being made for 
leaving the beloved home at Frenchay, Emma took 
charge of Anne and another invalid sister and the two 
little ones at Sidmouth. They remained at this place 
for many months. 

Emma's affectionate nature felt the uprooting terribly. 
So many spots were enshrined in her heart with peculiarly 
tender feeling. 

Writing to those left behind, she goes over some of 
these memories so dear to her, and regrets the dear 
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friends she has parted from. After speaking minutely 
of anticipated trials, especially of the increasing failure 
of Anne's health, she says, "What an unspeakable 
mercy it is, to know that we have a Friend who is 
nearer to us, and 'sticketh closer than a brother!' 
One who is 'born for adversity;' and who can and 
will — yes, and does — support us under all our trials ! " 

After the rest of the family had joined them, Emma 
devoted herself most earnestly to the improvement of her 
mind, and she exceedingly enjoyed visiting the poor, 
a labour of love she had long desired to enter upon. 
After the removal of the family to Southampton in 
1825, she continued this work until stopped by illness. 

The winter of 1825-6 was unusually severe ; Anne 
became very ill. Emma's constant exertions on behalf 
of her sister and among the poor proved too much for 
her strength, and at night she frequently had asthmatic 
attacks, but she concealed her sufferings as much as 
possible from her family. On Feb. 5th, she went for an 
hour and a half to the Sabbath-school, and then re- 
turned home to watch by her sister until the hour for 
the administration of the Lord's Supper, of which she 
partook for the first time. It was a day of intense 
feeling to her. Many obstacles in her own mind had 
prevented her from participating before in this rite, and 
now in partaking outwardly of the supper she felt herself 
in communion with the visible Church. 

In a cottage where she dined after the service, she 
passed two happy hours in reading and thanksgiving. 
At the service in the evening the hymns and prayers 
seemed for her alone. 

The sermon, which was on the " pure in heart," filled 
her soul with aspirations after holiness, and she prayed, 
" Sanctify me wholly." 
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On returning home she sat in Anne's room. After a 
few words exchanged between the sisters they remained 
together in silence ; Emma meditating on what she had 
heard and felt, but especially on those words of our 
Lord, " Peace I leave with you, My peace I give unto 
you : not as the world giveth, give I unto you. Let not 
your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid." She 
says that the calm peacefulness of the sick room brought 
them to her mind, and during an hour and a half spent 
beside her beloved sister, she feasted upon them. She 
adds, "I realized, indeed, that { peace which passeth 
all understanding ; ' a calm self-dedication seemed to 
possess my soul, and I rested on the arm of Jehovah. 
Unwillingly I left the sacred room to retire to rest, and 
before I closed my eyes in slumber, again entreated the 
Lord to give me purity and holiness, by wfiatever means 
He might see necessary to employ ; yes, my heart said 
whatever means ; and though I trembled at the thought 
of what means might be employed, I again entreated 
the blessing most earnestly." 

After uttering the prayer above recorded, Emma fell 
asleep, and later awoke with difficulty of breathing. 
Thinking it was her usual asthma she took a dose of 
ether, but this remedy failed to alleviate the suffering. 
Emma's tender thought for Anne prevented her from 
disturbing the household, and in the morning it seemed 
to those who came to her, and saw her struggles for 
breath, that she could not be restored. She thus 
describes her feelings, " My mind was more than com- 
forted during paroxysms of painful and dangerous op- 
pressions of breath, by the assurance that the affliction 
was to purify me." 

Emma wrote six weeks after, " On the 10th day of 
my illness my sister was worse, and on the nth left this 
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wilderness for the Paradise above ! Oh ! how I longed, 
if but for one moment, to have looked upon her, even 
after death \ but the Lord in tender mercy suffered not 
my desire to be accomplished. No ; every rebellious 
thought was graciously, most graciously, to be purged, 
and this severe discipline was necessary to do so." 

Her sister thus beautifully describes her submission to 
what Adelaide Newton calls the " real trial," to an in- 
valid, of being " left behind," 

" He, ' who stayeth His rough wind in the day of His 
east wind/ mercifully heard prayer ; and while He took 
Iter home to Himself, who had received the first summons 
to go in to the Marriage Supper, He bid Emma go back 
for a while, and tell to others what He had done for her 
soul. And that she did go back — yes, and cheerfully 
too — and take up again the cross, and bear it after her 
Lord, during more than five added years of continual 
pain and suffering, let those testify who have witnessed 
the holy patience which she uniformly displayed ; the 
chastened joy with which she watched the progress of 
that wasting disease, which told her that ' the earthly 
house of her tabernacle ' was dissolving ; and who saw 
the conflict between the spirit which longed ' to depart 
and be with Christ/ and the calm and ready submission 
which said, ' Yet not as I will, but as Thou wilt.'" 

During the summer a measure of strength returned, and 
Emma entered into Anne's work, and undertook part of 
the instruction of her younger sisters, and also occasion- 
ally visited the sick and poor. 

The sister who had been her constant nurse, having 
gone away for change, Emma writes to her in June re- 
specting a house, which it seemed very desirable to 
obtain as a permanent residence : " We must take the 
chance of the house being empty ; but it is a happiness 
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to think that there is no chance at all in the matter. I 
feel assured that all will be arranged just as it is best 
for our best good, as if I were now in Heaven, looking 
back upon the occurrence, and seeing ftow it was ; and 
feeling this, may almost shut out anxiety/' 

In the same month a visit from a missionary fanned 
the flame of desire " to be personally devoted to the 
work of proclaiming the gospel in heathen lands." 

Anne had shared in this longing after work in the 
foreign mission field. 

May it not often be that those who are forced to live 
retired lives, are permitted this vivid realization of, and 
desire for active work, that their sympathies may go 
forth over the world, and theft prayers arise with the 
more fervour. Who shall estimate the glorious results 
of such prayers ascending night and day from these 
chastened ones, who live so near the source of the 
River, whose streams flow from " under the Sanctuary." 

Emma gives a vivid and instructive account of her 
mental experiences in reference to this visit from the 
labourer in the Indian mission field. The intense crav- 
ing for active work and the gradual laying aside of self 
in the matter, show how true were her aspirations after 
entire submission to the will of God. Many will follow 
with deep interest the account of the process through 
which her will, in this matter, became absorbed in the 
perfect will. 

" Forget not, O my soul, the circumstances of last 
evening, nor the exercises of the past night. This 
devoted servant of my God I shall most probably 
never see again, till I meet him when the Lord Jesus 
comes with all His saints. The longing I have ever 
felt for a missionary life was increased a thousand-fold 
by seeing him, and hearing his account of heathen lands. 
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It seemed resistless, bearing down all obstacles. I felt 
as if I were already in India, proclaiming the glad 
tidings to perishing souls. With these desires burning 
with full force, I retired to my chamber at night, and 
endeavoured to pray that I might in due time be the 
honoured means of conveying the truths of the gospel 
to other lands. Two hours of earnest prayer, meditation 
— I would hope, communion with God, and learning 
from Him — has made a change in my soul, I humbly 
trust. Not that I pant less to follow Jesus through the 
darkness of Pagan lands ; not that my soul leaps less at 
the thought of consecrating my powers to the missionary 
work ; no, but I trust that the lessons I was sweetly 
taught, during the sofemn stillness of night, have 
sanctified those wishes, purified those desires, and 
left my passive soul breathing itself out in the hands of 
my adorable Lord. . . . 

" The example of my Lord was presented to my mind 
in all the force of love. . . . So — was it said to my 
heart — must you follow Him, copy His example, be 
content to labour, and pray, and suffer, and die, and 
during all this time to seem in the eyes of men to have 
done nothing. Expect not any fruits, only do as Jesus 
did, work the will of Him that sent Him, and more 
especially do this, and be content to do it, in any way 
that God may appoint, in the way that Jesus did. He 
went not out of Palestine, but in that land He suffered all 
the will of God. Perhaps you may not even be allowed 
to leave your dwelling, nor make any more efforts, in 
any way for the propagation of your Lord's gospel — 
you may have to suffer His will ; and that is quite 
enough, too much honour for you. . . . Murmur 
not — follow the Lamb whitliersoever He goeth, and all 
will be well." 
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Although much shut out from society, Emma was 
very cheerful, and enjoyed intercourse with a few spirit- 
ually minded friends. 

She thus refers to the way in which she was sustained 
during the weakness and suffering of a winter : — 

" Each one of His sweetest promises has been more 
abundantly fulfilled to me than language can express. 
. . . Sometimes the sweet consolations so abounded, 
that I was astonished to hear any say of my complaint, 
1 How distressing it must be/ " 

And again she says, May 7th, 1827 : — 

" The last six months have been the happiest of my 
life, for I have enjoyed the presence of my God in them. 
Oh ! who can tell what that is ? What must heaven be, 
if this be only earth ? " 

In the summer of 1827, Emma was removed a few 
miles into the country. The anticipation of a change 
of scene was not altogether bright to her. She had 
learned to love the surroundings of her sick room, 
hallowed as it was by so much heavenly joy, and she 
dreaded leaving this peaceful resting-place. 

She soon found that the joy and peace of communion 
are not confined to any place or time, and she writes : — 

11 ' The peace of God which passetk all understanding! 
Peace of God ; a part of His nature ; an attribute of 
God ; yea, a perfection of God ; truly it must pass all 
understanding; yet it is given, felt, experienced, de- 
lighted in. Truly have I a goodly portion, ' the lines 
are fallen unto me in ' more than ' pleasant places.' " 

During this summer she was able to be out of doors, 
and used to sit of an evening on a hill which com- 
manded a lovely prospect, and there from the Scriptures 
give to her sisters daily lessons which they never forgot, 

Emma generally denied herself the ^Veastitt tiSL s^eta.- 
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ing of her own bright prospects, because of the shadow 
it brought over those who loved her so devotedly. Only 
when she saw that they were building upon her restora- 
tion she checked the rising hope, by assuring them that 
her home was not here. 

* 

She begged them to look to One who would never 
disappoint their hopes, and would "never fail nor forsake 
them." 

Yet they could not "wrench the hopes from their 
hearts that she might yet be spared," and her life was 
wonderfully prolonged to be the comforter and counsel- 
lor of her beloved family "through many a hard and 
bitter trial." During her last years on earth Emma 
displayed that mellowness of judgment and those 
powers of sympathy which are often developed by 
severe discipline. She had " the power of instinctively 
winning the affections." 

Her sister, describing her as she appeared at this 
time, writes of the ease with which she entered into 
"temptations and trials through which she had never 
passed," and sympathised with and counselled those 
who were tempted. Many who were reticent towards 
others, laid bare their hearts before her, feeling that she 
could understand them, and further that she would 
carry their burdens to her Father with whom she com- 
muned as a trusting child. Her sister says, "She walked 
with Him, like a child who goes to her Father the in- 
stant she feels a want or fear, not requiring any further 
proof that what she desires will be granted than this, 
He is my Father. Thus she went to Him, with her joys 
and sorrows, her comforts and her crosses, her own sins 
and the sins of others, ' nothing doubting.' 

" It was not merely the morning and evening prayer 
that tempered her spirit to such a state as this, but it 
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was communion with God; it was what the Apostle 
meant when he said, ' Truly our fellowship is with the 
Father, and with His Son Jesus Christ/ " 

The same sister continues : " Let not such a descrip- 
tion as has been given of this young saint, discourage 
any weak believer, or lead him to think that this was a 
child of God so highly and peculiarly favoured that it 
is in vain to seek the same felicity. No ; if there was 
one thing that the desponding, convinced sinner felt 
more than another, from intercourse with Emma, it was 
encouragement ; and, oh, may she through God's rich 
grace, ' though dead yet speak ' the same language. 
She told of what He had done for Iter ; and how willing 
He was to do the same for all His people ; till you felt 
that you could never doubt again. You loathed your- 
self for your unbelief, and wondered how you dared 
to mistrust so gracious and loving a Saviour. . . . 

" It was encouragement to look upon the wasted, suffer- 
ing form of a child of earth, to witness her intense bodily 
agonies, and at the same time to see the heavenly smile 
which lighted up the countenance, which you could 
hardly think would be more lovely even when raised in 
glory, and to hear her declare that these light afflictions 
were not worthy to be compared with the bliss that 
should follow. 

11 It was encouragement to be told that God had never 
for one moment failed of any good thing that He had 
promised ; and that He never would fail : that we did 
not enjoy Him as we might, only because we were afraid 
to open our mouths wide, to drink down the full draughts 
of His rich, free, overflowing love. 

"It was encouragement to be assured, yea, to see, that 
God was all this to her, that she told us He was ; that 
He did walk with her through floods and through flames^ 
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yet the one did not overwhelm, nor the other kindle 
upon her." 

The autumn of 1828 was a season of deep family trial. 
Feeble as she was in body, it was to Emma that the 
perplexed and anxious ones applied for counsel and 
sympathy, and they never forgot the "remarkable 
judgment she then displayed." 

Her sister writes, " She went continually for teaching 
to Him who is the 'wisdom* and the f counsellor ' of 
His people, and from that unfailing source she received 
large supplies for their guidance, direction, and support" 

Many of the expressions in a letter written by Emma 
are almost identical with those used in Frances Haver- 
gal's well-known "Consecration Hymn." This is one 
of the evidences of the unity which there is in the 
experience of those who give up all for Christ in all 
generations. She writes, " My earthly abode is about 
to be changed, perhaps also my pursuits and habits. 
I know not what is before me ; my body, soul, and 
spirit, circumstances and lot, to the end of my life ; my 
friends, my comforts, my earthly and spiritual all, I place 
in Thy hands, to order for me. Take my heart> gracious 
Lord, and fill it with Thy love ; my understanding, and 
fix it upon Thyself ; my will, and make it Thine ; my 
desires, and let them all go out to Thee ; my wants, and 
make them centre upon Thee ; my time, and use it for 
Thy glory; my voice, my strength, all my bodily powers, 
and let them be for Thy service, in whatever way Thou 
choosest, by pain or ease, by health or illness, by ability 
or inability. Take my circumstances and order them so 
as to maintain the nearest walk with Thee. My friends! 
yes, I would give them too to Thee, to make them to 
me what Thou wouldst have them to be ; Thou, whose 
will is my sattctification" 
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A few days after the above letter was written Emma 
was removed to a new residence. Thus was every 
earthly nest stirred, that she might rest only in the 
secret place of the Almighty, and shelter under His 
Divine wing. 

In Feb., 1829, the weight of illness was So overpower- 
ing it seemed to those around as if the dear invalid could 
not survive from day to day. The suffering in the throat 
was very severe, and threatened suffocation. As in her 
childhood, so now, her tender sympathy for those who 
ministered to her was intense. Some of her family were 
unavoidably absent from home, but the sister who had 
the consolation of being her constant nurse felt this 
season to be a time of blessed privilege. Emma sought 
continually to strengthen her sister's faith. 

In the midst of acute suffering she said : " It is not 
hard to bear, I assure you ; the worst of it is, to see you 
suffer so. With such heavenly health in my soul this is 
really nothing." 

Another time, when her sister was sad in the prospect 
of parting, Emma said, " Remember that sweet passage 
in Rutherford : ' Build thy nest upon no tree here ; for, 
see, God hath sold all the forest to death, and every tree 
upon which we would rest, is ready to be cut down ; to 
the end that we may flee away, and build upon the Rock, 
and dwell in the clefts of the rock.' " 

Some of her sisters were looking towards undertaking 
pupils. Emma said in reference to this work, " I have 

been thinking, dearest M , what an honour Christ is 

going to confer on you. When He wanted to show His 
love to Peter, He gave him the charge of feeding His 
lambs; and now He is going to honour you in the same 
way. He will not lay upon you anything but what He 
will enable you to bear. He will bring you into no trial 
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that He will not support you under. Remember that 

sweet hymn that we sang with , ' Begone unbelief/ 

etc., and you will find it so." 

Her sister spoke of the "deep sorrow and loneliness 
her beloved mother would feel when she had lost her." 
" Oh, no ; " she replied, " can there be a greater blessing 
than to have every creature-stream dried up, that she 
may go straight to the Fountain ! And I am sure it 
will be made up to you all an hundred-fold. His grace 
' is sufficient ' for you." 

Again the cloud was lifted, arid though weaker than 
before, Emma was in measure restored. She seemed 
essential to the comfort and strength of all the members 
of her family, giving herself to each with tenderest love, 
and with an individual and discriminating adaptation of 
help. She would not have claimed the power to help 
as anything of her own, she looked up for guidance and 
strength in all things. When about to write a letter, she 
asked for direction that she might not write her own 
words, and it was doubtless the same in giving counsel 
verbally. 

Of her retired invalid life, as of that of many others, it 
may be truly said, — 

" Yet from the hush of that secluded room, 

Forth floated winged seeds of thought and prayer, 
These, reaching many a desert place to bloom, 
And pleasant fruit an hundred-fold to bear ; 
Those, wafted heavenward with song and sigh, 
To fall again with showers of blessing from on high !" 

Her brother " had grown up with her from childhood, 
and had felt her love and tenderness as the brightest 
and sweetest thing to which his heart could turn in the 
midst of the world's hollowness and emptiness." He 
thus speaks of her character, " There are few flowers in 
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that beautiful chaplet which St. Paul, in the thirteenth 
chapter of Corinthians, has woven for the brow of love, 
that did not shed some of their fragrance on this young 
saint" 

Then he goes through the whole "chaplet." We 
transcribe a few of his thoughts concerning this tenderly 
loved sister. 

He writes, — " Love is ' kind.' She had a great de- 
light, and much spiritual adroitness, in watching the 
kindness of her heavenly Father towards His different 
saints, and tracing up the undercurrents of graciousness 
in His promises and acts. There was a certain depth 
and subtilty in her love, evinced by that considerate and 
soothing kindness which heals a wounded spirit first, 
and then gives it something to remember and feed upon 
for ever." 

Referring to the verse " Love envieth not," he writes, 
— " And if she did not envy others their graces, neither 
was she ' puffed up/ nor did she ' vaunt herself ' of her 
own. It was not by seclusion, but by closely following 
the Lamb whithersoever He went, by holding converse 
with Him in the manger, the garden, and the sepulchre, 
that she attained the poverty of spirit in which He 
delights." 

And again, — "Charity ' thinketh no evil.' She believed 
that the thoughts of God are thoughts of peace, and not 
of evil, towards His wicked and rebellious children ; 
which doctrine, so difficult for the sin-darkened eye to 
discern, she illustrated in her daily practice, showing 
how possible it is, even for a human being, to make a 
severence between the person, and the sin which possesses 
him — to think nothing but kindness and tenderness of 
the one, and, in the very strength of that kindness and 
tenderness, to hate the other." 
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We give one more passage, — "'Charity hopeth all 
things.' If love was the atmosphere in which she 
breathed, hope seemed to be the act of breathing itselt 
She literally lived by hope — was saved by hope. . . . 
One observation which she made, we are bound to record 
just as it was uttered. She said, that heretofore she 
had thought of death with great delight, as the entering 
into rest with Christ, but had not fixed much of her 
anticipations on His second coming, without ' sin, unto 
salvation ' ; but that now, when she seemed so near the 
border of Jordan, that personal hope seemed selfish, she 
could not forget the many she was leaving behind her ; 
and she could not but dwell on the more distant period 
of gathering together, rather than on this one of separa- 
tion." 

Of her travail of soul for her brother, and her joy 
when her prayers were answered, she writes, Dec. 1st, 
1829, — "Oh for heaven, to praise my God ! What has 
He not done for me in the last six months ! I cannot 
write any of His wondrous love ; — would that my heart 
could burst with it ! That chief longing of my soul has 
been granted. Next to my own knowledge of the 
Saviour, have I desired that my beloved Frederick 
should know Him ; and none but He, to whom all 
things are naked and open, can tell the burden which 
my spirit has known for three years and a half, in the 
certainty that he was not one who could call God 
Father. Now it is removed ; my heart's desire is 
granted ; and I could sing aloud all the day long." 
Afterwards when her desire was granted, and her brother 
had decided on becoming a minister of the Church of 
England, "the language of her heart and lips was, 'Lord, 
now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace, for mine 
eyes have seen Thy salvation.' 



> it 
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In her journal Emma expresses intense and touching 
sympathy for her mother in the prospect of the void 
which her own departure will leave in the heart of 
this beloved parent. She writes down many Scripture 
passages full of tender comfort, and says, "God is my 
witness how many times, how many hours, I have 
earnestly pleaded with Him to fulfil them all to her in 
His own abundant way." She says, sometimes the sense 
of her mother's sorrow spreads desolation over her, and 
she feels as if she must stay even in weakness and pain, 
"just to be able to 'look and smile upon her ; to take 
some little stones out of her rough path ; to soften 
some hard duty ; to catch a few drops of the falling 
shower ; to show her that it is sent to water and refresh 
us, and not to hurt or overwhelm us.' " 

For her physician her prayers were unwearied. 

The warm heart that in childhood went out to every 
visitor, now was able to enter into the interests of those 
outside the dear home circle. To her chamber many 
comparative strangers came, and went away carrying 
with them a large blessing. 

During the next few months she wrote " The Memoir 
of E. E.; or, Patience in Tribulation;" also "Strong 
Consolation ; or, Three Letters to a Friend in Spiritual 
Dejection." She was very anxious that no one should 
ever know that she was the author of this pamphlet : 
thinking that it might seem presumptuous in one so 
young to have written on such a subject 

Writing to one of her sisters she thus speaks of it, 
" My comfort in all my few poor attempts to do any- 
thing is, that the foolish things are to confound the wise." 

She had the joy of knowing that God had used the 
words of this little book " to the conversion of some, 
and to the building up of others." 
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Her mind triumphed over the prostrate body in a 
wonderful manner. At this time she was unable to rise 
from her bed, was constantly suffering from head-ache 
and pain in her side, and cough. 

Besides her literary labours she wrote many letters 
to her absent sisters, and was always ready for inter- 
ruptions. " She had a remarkable power of throwing 
her mind into the minds of others : entering into their 
pursuits and cheering them on, and encouraging them 
in all they did ; taking the most lively interest in their 
success and improvement." 

She liked to enter into all the concerns and domestic 
cares of the family, and to take any part of which her 
feeble state admitted. She felt that the little crosses 
and perplexities of daily life were amongst the "all 
things " which should work together for her good. She 
liked to have her hands occupied, and always kept a piece 
of needlework by her side to take up when the writing 
was laid aside. This was generally for the poor or a 
token of remembrance for a friend. 

The following is an extract from a letter addressed to 
one of her sisters who was much troubled about her 
spiritual state on account of " being shut out from those 
soul-refreshing ordinances " which Emma herself valued 
when able to enjoy them. Emma tells her how this 
very fear had been blessed to herself in leading her 
to watch and pray continually. She writes, "... 
He will suffer you to hunger, only that He may feed 
you ; and the more you wait upon Him, irrespective of 
all ordinances or creature helps, waiting and expecting 
from Him alone ; the more you give Him credit for 
ability and willingness to feed you in the wilderness ; to 
open to you in the desert springs of water, which will 
be far better than those which were in the land from 
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whence you came ; the more you do this, singly relying 
on Him, and trusting to Him, as your all-sufficient 
Shepherd, the more will your soul flourish. . . . You 
remember that the Saviour asked His disciples from 
whence He should buy bread to satisfy the starving 
multitude, only to ' prove them, for He Himself knew 
what He would do.' He does the same to you, my 

dearest E . Oh, answer not, with the unbelieving 

disciple, These loaves which I have, ' are not sufficient, 
that I may eat even a little ;' but put them all into the 
hands of your Lord ; and then sit down beside Him, in 
the low place to which He has called you, waiting in 
sure expectation that He will give you provision, so that 
you shall eat and be filled, yea, and even take up frag- 
ments that remain, and praise the Lord." 

To another sister she writes on Aug. 14th, "The 
sweet plant that you gave me the day before you left 
home, continually reminds me of you. Often in the 
morning it looks quite withering and fading, but a supply 
of water almost immediately causes it to revive, and to 
look more blooming than ever ; and surely we can trust 
Him, who is the fountain of the water of eternal life, 
daily to shower down upon us of His own fulness, 
so that we may spring up as 'willows by the water- 
courses.' " 

On October 1st, speaking of a new trial, she sends 
words of hope and cheer, — " Oh, how mercifully is the 
east wind always stayed in the day of the rough wind ! 
and so it will always be, whilst even the rough wind 
only blows upon us, that our spices may flow out for 
our Beloved : and how, then, can we wish it to cease its 
action ? , . . We are to have our faith still further 

tried with respect to , and her path in the wilderness 

is again so shut up, that we know not where it «v^ 
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lead ; only the end is clear, — into the land without dim- 
ness or the shadow of a cloud." 

The following passage is striking. It is dated Oct 
22nd, 1829, — " The prospects of the winter, and all its 
trials and sufferings, of which you know I have partaken 
largely in the previous one, and of which I must expect 
a fuller share this season, seem rather animating and 
cheering, than sorrowful or depressing." 

The accession of illness came, increased by the severe 
cold of the season. Scarlet fever prevailed in the family, 
with the addition of some other trials which were then 
pressing heavily. In January, Emma was once more 
moved to another house. 

The last entry in her journal, dated February 18th, 
1830, ends thus, — " I had hoped ere this to have given 
thanks in a world where I should have been sinless ; 
but if it be the will of God yet to detain me in the 
bonds of debility and passive weakness or suffering, let 
me not wish it otherwise. I do bless Him, that He is 
subjugating, crossing, ploughing up my will. Make it 
quite conformed to Thine, heavenly Father ; bring every 
thought into captivity, every wish into subjection." 

In May, she writes a letter of many pages to one of 
her younger sisters, who had expressed a desire to have 
in writing those results of her experience which she had 
often heard from her lips. It is full of precious teaching, 
but too long for insertion here. One passage must be given. 

" You will often, in your warfare, meet with opposi- 
tion for which you are little prepared, which you know 
nothing of; and you will want weapons and strength 
for which you have not even asked, because you have 
not felt your need : then you must turn to Him, who has 
laid tip in His armoury an abundant stock of all the 
weapons which any soldier can ever want, all tried and 
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found suitable for the battle, by the Captain Himself. 
Sometimes your most earnest and importunate prayers 
will seem to be disregarded and unanswered ; sometimes, 
even, you may think that they are answered just in the 
contrary way to what you asked — instead of peace, 
disquietude may seem to be sent : instead of joy, sorrow 
of heart: instead of your enemies being conquered, 
your pride humbled, your temper subdued, your will 
brought into obedience to Christ, wandering thoughts 
repelled, and spiritual comforts given, there may seem 
a more cruel warfare, in which your enemies appear 
to have gathered strength, and you to have grown 
weaker ; your will may rise higher in opposition ; new 
torrents of evil thoughts may appear to invade your 
mind, and comforts to be yet more withdrawn. Then 
go to Him, to whom nothing of all this is new, nor any 
of it too light to be poured out before Him ; go to Him 
in humility and subjection of soul, ask Him to make 
you willing to learn His lessons in any way He sees 
best to teach them to you, only not to let you lose sight 
of Him. In due time He will show you wherefore He 
1 contendeth thus with you ' — how He is answering your 
prayers in the wisest way — how He tries your faith, 
that it may grow stronger ; how He emptied you of 
yourself, to teach you of Himself." 

Emma much valued the visits of a venerable minister, 
with whom she delighted to speak of the bright future 
before her. She was lamenting one day how little she 
could do for the glorious cause of missions, a cause so 
bound to her heart He replied, that " those who could 
give their time to pray for the cause, were far more 
wanted than active labourers ; and that in this way she 
might draw down richer blessings, than if she was in 
health, and able to give herself to the work." 
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In consequence of these observations, she set apart a 
portion of each day for this purpose. 

After her death, a memorandum was found in which 
she had " divided those parts of the world, in which the 
gospel was preached, into separate sections, that she 
might in turn pray for them ; and on the same paper 
are the initials of each of her family, and also of her 
particular friends, for whom she appointed, in the same 
way, a regular season for prayer." 

At another time this minister spoke of her extreme 
sufferings, and asked if she did not sometimes earnestly 
wish to have them removed. She answered, — " Oh, 
no; I have not one more than I need." He asked, 
" What, then, would be the petition you would most 
earnestly present, if you were to comprise all your 
wishes in it ? " She replied instantly, " 'That I may 
know Him, and the power of His resurrection, and the 
fellowship of His sufferings, being made conformable 
unto His death ! ' " 

Writing to a friend, June 8th, 1830, she says, — "I can 
scarcely ever ask for trials to be removed from friends, 
or natural wishes granted. Our heavenly Father 
1 knoweth what things we have need of : ' let us entreat 
Him to grant the best things, to us and our friends ; 
and let us leave the way in which He sends them, to His 
own wisdom. ' He hath done/ He ever will do, ' all 
things well.' " 

To another friend she writes, December 14th, — " I 
cannot now write to you, on a subject which I de- 
sire to speak of to you — *>., some of the signs of these 
fearful times, and the prevalence of error in the real 
Church of God. . . . Let us ask for a spirit of 
prayer, for ourselves, for the Church, for the world ; and 
bless the Lord, if by any means He ' keeps us from the 
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hour of temptation, which shall come upon all the 
world/ " 

We give an extract from what was thought to be the 
last letter written by her own hand. Afterwards she 
dictated the thoughts of her heart. This testimony to 
the perfect thought and love manifested for His suffering 
one by the Saviour whom she trusted, will surely reani- 
mate the drooping faith of some of the Lord's children 
who are prostrated by weakness and suffering. The 
letter is dated February 21st, 1831. She says the large 
view she has had lately of the freettess of God's love 
shows her that her former sight of it was " but as a grain 
to a mountain." She describes this love surrounding 
and within her during times of utter exhaustion, just as 
much as if she were on the mount rapt in adoration 
or publishing the tidings of the gospel. 

She writes : * . . . Sleeping or waking, in pain 
or exhaustion, fainting or excited by fever, able to testify 
of the grace of the Lord, or too weak to articulate, 
and often incapacitated from thanking Him ; think of 
me thus, and wonder at the wonderful One. Think 
of a sinner, whom the Lord rescued from death ; whom 
He has guided, kept, loved, favoured (you know a little 
how richly) ; then think of the Saviour, ' the Faithful 
and True/ standing by her, as near to her as to the 
spirits in glory; supporting her head and whispering 
peace ; driving away every anxiety, sorrow, or oppres- 
sion of mind or soul simply by that sweet word, ' Behold 
My hands and My feet, that it is I Myself? " 

In the winter a new symptom showed itself. She had 
for years been rarely able to take meat, but now it 
seemed as if the powers of digestion had almost failed 
and any kind of food caused acute pain. Terrible head- 
ache assailed her, and daily it was imagined that the 

L 
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end had come ; and yet, through all, her family seemed 
unable to give her up. Still they held on to the slender 
hope that she might revive. 

Her sister says : " To hear a mortal voice pronounce 
the sentence of death, was more than we could endure ; 
to be told that the being who seemed to bear the great- 
est resemblance to her Lord of any that dwelt below ; 
who had for years filled and occupied the heart's affec- 
tions, and been the dearest object of care and solicitude, 
would soon be removed from our sight We could only 
say with the prophet, ' I know it : hold ye your peace.' 
Earth would be too happy a place if such a being could 
always be with us ; and He, who is a 'jealous God,' will 
not, in mercy, permit us to give those hearts to His 
creatures, which are made His own by such a mighty 
redemption-price." 

We need not go into the details of Emma Maurice's 
sufferings. It is enough to know that each new pang 
and each new ailment were accepted as just the expres- 
sion of her Father's minute and gracious thought for 
her purification. The times of severest agony were 
often spent in secret prayer for those who were standing 
by. When the pain or difficulty of breathing had sub- 
sided, she would encourage one and another by telling 
them what comfort she had felt in looking forward to 
their future growth in grace or active usefulness, while 
they were watching, as they thought, her last mo- 
ments. 

In April the suffering from taking food was so great 
that Emma said she thought the end was at hand, and 
that the attempt to take food would only hasten it. 
On this account, for eighteen hours, she abstained al- 
together. At the end of that time a basket of straw- 
berries arrived ; one of them was put to her lips and 
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seemed to refresh her ; she gradually ate them without 
suffering the usual pain, and from that time she was able 
to take more nourishment than in the earlier part of her 
illness. 

This unexpected supply at that season of the year im- 
pressed her deeply, and when any one was speaking 
anxiously concerning temporal or spiritual wants she 
would immediately say, "Oh, remember dear Mrs. 
W and the strawberries ! " 

When the summer approached, those who watched 
over the sufferer with such intense longing for her 
life fondly hoped that a little strength would return. 
But the rallying power did not come as it had usually 
done. 

Many persons begged for admission once again to 
her peaceful chamber, and several were allowed to visit 
her for a few moments. To each she spoke an appro- 
priate word. She asked once more to see her sister's 
pupils, to whom she had often testified of the good things 
ready for all who come to the Saviour. On this oc- 
casion she exerted her little remaining strength to say 
words suited to the needs of each. To one, who had 
been awakened and who she feared might fall back, she 
showed her wasted arms, and charged her if ever tempted 
to enter into the vanities of the world, to remember her 
condition, and that ere long she would be laid on a bed 
of death. This warning was mentioned by her to whom 
it was given, when three years after she too had to 
pass through the valley of humiliation into the glory 
beyond. 

To a foreigner who had been much depressed at being 
so far from home, Emma said : " Remember that you 
were brought to this land to hear of a better home, and 
a better country, even an heavenly ; and when you come 
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into the state in which I now am, you will find it has 
been indeed worth while to have left ' father, mother, and 
brethren and sisters,' so that you have found Christ" 

It was considered a great privilege to watch by her 
during the night, and each member of the family from 
time to time shared in it Notwithstanding the intense 
pain she often suffered she was not restless, and would 
lie very still the first part of the night that she might 
enjoy communion with her God. When the oppression 
on her breathing caused a change of position needful 
(she was too feeble to turn herself), she would beckon 
the watcher to come and raise her up. Then, with her 
arms clasped round her neck for support, Emma would 
often pour out a fervent prayer on her behalf Or she 
would tell of God's faithfulness, seeking to lead her 
companion to the same blessed communion which she 
herself enjoyed. 

During one night, as the sister, who was sitting by 
her, bitterly lamented the loss she should sustain by her 
death, she said : " . . . He will give you more of 
Himself instead, and that will infinitely more than make 
up for all that He can take away. Do you not find one 
quarter of an hour of communion with Him better than 
hours spent in converse with the best of His creatures ? 
... I believe that He designs to make you of 
eminent use, and therefore He must fit you for it, in 
His own way." 

And again : " I dare no more indulge anxiety about 
you than about what will become of this poor body 
when it is consigned to the tomb; both are equally 
secure, for both are provided for in the covenant" 

On another occasion she wished to have Deut xxxiii. 

read to her, and then remarked : " Yes, they all had 

different promises given them ; it would not have done 
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for them all to have the same ; and you shall all have 
just according to your need, the one you want." 

Sometimes she would He for long without speaking, 
and then suddenly a sweet thought would drop from 
her lips. 

One morning, during which she had seemed much 
worse, she said to her mother : " ' He hath delivered 
thee in six troubles, and in the seventh He will not for- 
sake thee.' ' He will be very gracious to thee, at the 
voice of thy cry; when He shall hear it, He will answer 
thee.' He came to ' loose them which are bound/ to 
' let the prisoners go free.' He will loose them. ' To 
them that have no might He increaseth strength.' 'The 
eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath [thee] are the 
everlasting arms : and He shall thrust out the enemy 
from before thee ; and shall say, Destroy them." 

To a young relation she sent this message: "Tell 

J , with my love, to give his green and early love to 

Christ ; not to let his studies, however lawful, interfere 
with this ; but to regard them all as subordinate ; and 
then he will find Him worth loving, worth having for 
a friend." 

One day, when only able to speak a few times, she 
said: "What a number of tools He makes use of to 
finish His work ! What wonderful mercy and love it is, 
that He leaves no instrument untried, to accomplish the 
purpose of our sanctification ! " 

Again and again the watchers gathered round as the 
pulse grew fainter, and they thought the moment of 
parting had come. Again and again there was a little 
brightening. During all her suffering her tender thought- 
fulness for others never forsook her, even when she had 
no power to express it. 

After a severe attack she said : " I wanted to tell you 
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not to be frightened when I have those attacks ; they 
are not nearly so bad as you imagine, because I have 
such supports under them as you can never know, unless 
you are in the same circumstances, and then you will 
find it so too." 

To her mother she said : " I am going to a land 
where all is rest." Her mother replied : " Ah, dearest, 
you have not had much of that in this world." "Then," 
she added immediately, " I shall find the change all the 
more delightful." 

One of her sisters said : " Have you a desire to 
depart ? " She replied : " I feel less impatient than I 
ever did before. I do not think that I so much desire 
to go, as my Lord desires for me to be with Him." 

Seeing one of her younger sisters weeping she said : 
" Oh, don't cry any more, dear ; I can't bear that you 
should not be as happy as I am." 

Her mother said : " I think, darling, you are the 
happiest person in the house." " Yes," she replied, em- 
phatically : " I have the most reason to be so." 

Her sister M said : " I fear that you are tried 

with all this grievous suffering, in order to make us 
willing to part with you." She replied : w Oh ! it is not 
the suffering that I care for, in the least. I could bear 
a great deal more of that. But if you knew how my 
great feebleness prevents that full and delightful com- 
munion with God, which my heart pants after, you 
would be willing to let me depart, that I might enjoy it 
uninterruptedly for ever. I only hope I shall have per- 
fect patience given me to the end." 

To the same sister she said : " I little knew what a 
rebellious will I had ; but I am now content, if it will 
glorify God, to live a hundred years, with any added 
bodily suffering He pleases ; yea, even in imbecility 
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itself. I only dread the loss of communion with God 
which is the only satisfying joy in earth or heaven. But 
even if this be denied, He will not love me the less ; and 
there I can rest satisfied." 
On May 4th she dictated a message to a friend : 
11 Tell dearest — that I find no human art has ever 
entered into the depth of God's all-sufficiency ; that I 
had never a conception of it, till I find now, that it is 
underneath me, around me, above me. I pray that she 
may roll herself upon it. There is no want that it does 
not either supply, or make up for the absence of ; no 
feebleness it does not strengthen ; no imbecility, no 
poverty, that it does not stand in the place of. It is the 
power of love ; the fulness of God Himself; and what- 
ever extremity we may be brought into, it cannot be in 
any measure exhausted. We are too apt to consider the 
promises of God, as those things which bind Him to 
favour us ; but, oh ! they are but the proofs, the indexes, 
of His whole heart of love to us ; the expressions of a 
will of love. The sweet promises of sanctification seem 
but the utterance of His will, which is our sanctification ; 
the assurances that He will do us good." 

On Sunday, May 22nd, her sister asked her if the 
peace she had felt continued. She replied : " Yes — un- 
broken. Think where that peace must come from, that 
remains when I cannot pray ; when the enemy would 
suggest that I am not in a proper frame of mind. Think 
who it is that takes hold of Satan with a very short 
chain, so that he. cannot come near me. This is the 
meaning of, ' In Me ye shall have peace.' In Me ! He 
has the peace : it is all His own : it is wrapped up 
in Him. . . . Oh ! it is my comfort to feel, that, 
though I may not have any ardent love to God, He loves 
me just as well I can lie down on that, and it is a 
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sweet bed ; and whether I sleep or wake up to everlast- 
ing life, it is a downy bed on which to die. ' There is 
none like to the God of Jeshurun.' Oh ! if we did but 
trust Him ! " 

E asked if she thought it right to pray for tem- 
poral blessings. She exclaimed : " Oh, I would not 
have such a reserve from my best Friend. I do not 
know what is a temporal blessing ; but I can withhold 
nothing from Him ; and I ask Him, if it is not good 
for me, not to give it to me." 

One day she said : " I want you not to submit to my 
death because you see me suffer, but because it is God's 
will. Jesus will soon come and fetch you." 

— said : " I shall have no one to take an interest 
in little things, or to encourage me." Emma replied : 
" Jesus will enter into every thing, however small ; and 
will instruct you as to what is right, in a way that will 
astonish you ; only be crucified to Him ; for ' precious 
in His sight is the death of His saints.' No one can 
encourage as He can." 

" But," said , " some things seem too secular to 

tell Him." "Then," said she, " He will give you wisdom 
to decide and to act as you know not now. ' He will 
attend to the voice of thy cry, when He shall hear it, 
He will answer thee.' No one can be so near as He is, 
at all times ; or so ready to help." 

At one time she said to her sister M : " We have 

had much sweet communion together. I wish our in- 
tercourse had been more entirely of this kind." 

In June her sufferings were at times so great that it 
seemed as if the poor frame could not endure much 
longer. 

Her physician said to her one day : "The mind i does 
not seem to sink with the sufferings of the body." 
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" Oh, no," she replied ; " ' my heart and my flesh faileth, 
but God is the strength of my heart, and my portion for 
ever.' " 

On June 8th she said : " I had no idea that there 
could be such weakness as I am enduring ; every breath 
I draw is an effort, which makes me almost faint ; but 
I hope I shall have patience to the end. I think and 
trust I shall. It seems to be a very long way ; but 
there will only be the more cause for praise at the end 
of it. This is death, indeed ; but I hope no one will be 
discouraged, or afraid of its approach, from what they 
have seen me suffer for the last few weeks. The way 
has been all smoothed for me, and I have no cause for 
anything but praise. In a little while I shall look back 
on it all, and do nothing but praise for evermore. I hope 
you do not wish to keep me ? even mamma does not." 

Her sister said that "it would be such a blank." 
Emma replied : " Oh, no, do not say so : it cannot be a 
blank, for the Father is with you. He is faithful ; trust 
to Him entirely ; faithfulness is His girdle." 

June 15th, her sister M asked "if her extreme 

weakness prevented her enjoyment of spiritual things." 
She answered : " My enjoyment, in the full sense of the 
word, it does ; but not my perfect unshaken peace and 
rest. This He does not suffer to be touched or impaired." 

When suffering from thirst, some one remarked that 
she could in some degree realize the suffering contained 
in the words " I thirst." Emma replied : " Yes, but 
there is no gall, no vinegar ; He took that all Himself." 

On June 27th she hardly knew any one, and appeared 
rapidly sinking, but on the next day she revived. She 
said : " He knows what death is, for He has tasted it for 
every man, and taken away all the bitter ; it is a sweet 
draught now — nothing but sweet." 
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Then turr-:r.£ t^ M , she said : " I shall not be far 

from ycu : I shall be your guardian angeL" 

Late :n the ever.ir.^ she asked M to give her 

a text, as she could not remember one Her sister re- 
peated. — " Always bearing about in the body the dying 
of the Lord Jesus; that the life also of Jesus might be 
made manifest in our mortal flesh.*' "Thank you, 
dear," she said ; '• that was just what I wanted." 

She remained silent for a time, and then said : " Then 
do you think that His refusing the myrrh was different 
from our refusing opiates ? " She was evidently dwell- 
ing on the question how far it was right for her to take 
laudanum to still the suffering caused by the convulsions. 
M said she " thought that Christ refused all allevia- 
tions of His sufferings because He wished to bear the 
whole penalty due to our sins/" " Ah then, you think," 
Emma said, "that His bearing that, was on purpose 
that we might enjoy the mitigation without sin ? I think 
you are right ; but then, if I had not that torpor, might 
I not be using those faculties for His glory ? " 

On her sister reminding her that, when she was in such 
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suffering as scarcely to be able to bear the pain, she could 
hardly use her mental powers, she seemed satisfied. 

For two or three days she was too weak to speak 
much, but on July 9th she seemed brighter, and praised 
God for a special manifestation of His goodness with 
something of her natural energy. 

During the day she entered into the interests around 
her. In the evening she noticed that her breathing was 
much oppressed. She asked to be lifted higher, and 
when this was done, she said for the last time, " Thank 
you, dear ; it is quite right — very nice." She signed for 
water, but could not swallow it The hour of part- 
ing, so dreaded by all in that household, had indeed 
arrived. 

The whole sorrowing family gathered round Jier upon 
whom they had leaned so long. No word was spoken 
by Emma ; the breath became shorter and quicker, and 
a little before eight she was not, for God had taken her. 

The two sisters were reunited, and their longing desires 
for continuous service were now fulfilled. "These are 
they which came out of great tribulation, and have 
washed their robes, and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb. Therefore are they before the throne of 
God, and serve Him day and night in His temple" 

It was not their sufferings that purchased for them the 
" right to the Tree of Life," and an entrance " through 
the gate into the city." " They overcame by the blood 
of the Lamb," and received on earth the fulfilment of 
the promise, " To him that overcometh will I give to 
eat of the hidden manna, and will give him a white 
stone, and in the stone a new name written, which no 
man knoweth saving he that receiveth it" 

Among Emma's papers was found a letter to M , 

the sister who had been her almost constant nurse. It 
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came as a message from the dead, and is a very predou 
record of her experiences and feelings. In it she men 
tions little tokens of remembrance which she desire 
should be given to her friends, and expresses her kee 
appreciation of the love and tenderness and indulgenc 
showered upon her by her family during her illnesi 
She gives loving counsel to her sister, and words c 
strong consolation in her sorrow. These remarkabl 
words occur in the letter : " Suffering has been redeeme 
into pleasure ; weakness into matter of rejoicing ; an 
death will be redeemed into the gate of glory." Sh 
adds : " Let mc entreat you, as my last request, nev< 
to allow one word to be uttered of me as if / ha 
been anything more than a vile, filthy worm. Chris 
Christ is all. ... To Him will be all the glory i 
heaven ; and oh ! let it be given to Him on eartl 
. . . It is all grace, free grace, that called me ; th; 
preserved mc ; that will glorify me." 






"SERVING THE LORD WITH ALL HUMILITY:' 



ELIZABETH LONG. 

Whatever my God ordains is right; 

My Light, my Life is He, 
Who cannot will me aught but good ; 
I trust Him utterly ; 
For well I knoiv. 
In joy or woe, 
We soon shall see as sunlight clear, 
How faithful was our Guardian here. 

Translated from S. Rodigast. 



" Ninetecn-twentieths of sanctification consist in holy tempers. 1 
— Bishop Daniel Wilson. 
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VI. 
ELIZABETH LONG. 

Born, 1802. Died, 1847. 

Elizabeth Rogers 1 was born April 5th, 1802. She 
was blessed with parents who were holy in life and con- 
versation. Her mother was admirable and lovely in 
person and manners, but still more in piety. She was 
" a mother and directress to the poor ; her busy hands 
were often employed in making their garments, writing 
their letters, assisting their family management, and 
administering to their comfort when sick ; " while by 
persons of a higher class her society was sought for her 
" intellectual and moral worth." Elizabeth's father, who 
was a minister, bestowed much care upon the cultivation 
of his daughter's mind. She was the constant com- 
panion of his walks, and accompanied him in his visits 
to the members of his congregation. Mrs. Rogers 
died when Elizabeth was nine years old. On her death- 
bed she said : " I have resigned husband and children 
to Christ, and do not wish to live for their sakes." 

At this time Elizabeth was a child of "tender con- 
science," very watchful in her conduct, and fond of 
reading her Bible. 

On the death of her father she was taken care of by 
relations at Bristol There she endeared herself to 

1 Compiled from a volume entitled "The Seed of the Right- 
eous ; or, Memoir of Mrs. Elizabeth Long.' 1 By permission of 
the Author. 
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a large family of young children who found that she 
was ever ready to invent amusements for them. Some- 
times she entertained them with little narratives " each 
pointed with a moral." These her fertile imagination 
gave out by the hour. 

Her future husband met her for the first time when 
she was twelve years old, and though they only spent 
two days together, he was so attracted by her that 
an attachment sprang up in his heart, which continued 
to develop till, as soon as they were grown up, it was 
avowed, and became the source of a lifelong happiness 
to both. The feelings of the school-boy, when parting 
from her after their first brief acquaintance, are told 
by himself thirty years after when death had taken 
her from him. He says, that her thoughtfulness and 
intelligence, combined with great sweetness of temper, 
made her such a congenial companion that on parting 
" he felt, and still remembers with liveliest sensibility, 
a most painful pressure of heart, in a sense of absence 
and loss, of a character not dissimilar to that which now 
afflicts and overwhelms him." 

At fifteen, Elizabeth went to reside with her uncle, 
Robert Weaver, who was for nearly fifty years "the 
honoured pastor of a congregation at Mansfield." His 
preaching, "and still more his gently constraining and 
ever consistently holy influence and example," were 
blessed in bringing Elizabeth and two sisters to decide 
definitely to confess themselves on the Lord's side. 

The prayer of the grandfather of Robert Weaver is 
still held in reverent remembrance by his descendants. 
That fervent prayer, that " his children's children might 
be blessings in the Church of God," has been answered. 
The holy living of Elizabeth Rogers' ancestors has been 
traced back as far as the family records are known. 
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The writer of her memoir dwells much upon the care 
which from generation to generation was bestowed on 
the training of the children in these families where the 
good results were so marked. 

At seventeen, Elizabeth was received into communion 
with her uncle's Church at Mansfield in company with 
a young friend, Margaret Wood, with whom she main- 
tained for some years "a correspondence for mutual 
improvement. ,, In a letter to her uncle, Elizabeth 
Rogers tells of her experience. " It was the blessing of 
God upon the instructions of my dear parents, that first 
led me to feel concern about my soul ; and when about 
ten years old, my anxiety respecting eternal things 
became very great ; but having lately lost my dear 
mamma, I had no one to whom I could open my mind. 
I saw myself to be a sinner in the sight of God. I felt 
I needed pardon, but knew not how to obtain it. I 
thought I could have done or suffered anything to be 
relieved from the burden I felt. About this time I was 
removed to Bristol ; and change of scene, and other 
things, served to lessen and almost for a time to remove 
my concern ; however, my convictions soon returned ; 
and the fear of being for ever separated from my dear 
mamma (who, I was well assured, was happy in heaven) 
increased my concern ; but I never mentioned it to any 
person ; and as I daily read my Bible and attended to 
secret duty, I thought I did my best. Sometimes I 
endeavoured to set a guard upon my thoughts, words, 
and actions ; but I often failed, and was as often thrown 
into distress. Thus I went on for four or five years. I 
felt I wanted something, but knew not what, and though 
I heard the gospel preached, I did not clearly apprehend 
the way of salvation by Jesus Christ. While I was in 
this state of mind you came to Bristol, and one evening 
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you were alone with me ; you turned to me and said, 
' How important it is to be possessed of an interest in 
Christ!' You said no more. I returned no answer, but 
the words were fastened on my mind. I then found 
what it was I wanted. From that time it was the 
constant desire of my heart to have an interest in Jesus. 
Nothing appeared to me half so desirable. I now 
seemed to read the Bible with different eyes, and to 
hear preaching with different ears. But it was not till 
after I came to Mansfield, that I was enabled -to re- 
nounce all dependence on myself, and rely entirely 
upon Christ. If I have not felt those raptures which 
some persons speak of, yet I have felt a steady calm 
pervade my mind from a sense of pardoned sin. 
Having now given myself to the Lord in private, it is 
my wish to do it in public, by joining the Church." 

The "steady calm" she speaks of seems to have 
remained with her through life. 

Before this event Elizabeth had been a devoted 
Sabbath-school teacher, and was much beloved by 
teachers and scholars. Also she was much interested in 
Bible and tract distribution, and an active visitor of the 
poor and sick. 

It was her habit now and throughout her life to secure 
seasons during which she might be alone with her God. 
As duties multiplied, she only made more earnest effort 
to press through every difficulty to keep hold of this 
daily help. It was her custom to have in reading, 
besides the Scriptures, some devotional work. 

In 1824, she passed through the trial of losing her 
youngest sister, Esther, a lovely girl, full of life and 
playfulness, and with a warmly affectionate nature. 
When Esther was first taken ill, her sister was not satis- 
fied about her state of mind ; but her prayers and words 
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were blessed to her, and the peace and trust came, and 
she fully gave up all the delights of earth, saying she 
had " a much better prospect before her." 

Both her sisters tenderly waited upon their beloved 
Esther to the last. 

When George Long and Elizabeth Rogers again met, 
three years had elapsed since their first brief interview. 
Elizabeth was now spending much time in the cultivation 
of her mind, and they occupied themselves in sedulously 
reading literary, scientific, and religious works. During 
this visit of some months their minds became moulded 
together, and in after years they looked back with 
pleasure on this simple unrestrained intercourse. After 
this, they met occasionally during his short visits. At 
these times united mental improvement formed their 
chief occupation. 

At the age of twenty-one, Elizabeth became formally 
engaged to George Long, and for three years they 
corresponded freely. 

On the 28th of December, 1825, the marriage took 
place. From a private paper written on her marriage 
morning, we take the following : 

" And now the important event is drawing near, to 
which all the various circumstances of my life seem to 
have been providentially tending. . . . How unde- 
serving am I of the portion which the Lord has chosen 
for me ; but He is a prayer-hearing and a faithful God. 
He has been my father's Friend and Refuge, and, I trust, 
will continue to be mine." Four days later she writes : 

" I was enabled in early life to seek God as the guide 
of my youth ; and oh, what a guide has He been ! I 
said, Thou shalt choose my inheritance for me, and what 
an inheritance has He chosen for me ! Not only has 
He given Himself to me for a portion, but He has given 
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me an earthly portion far beyond what I could have 
expected or deserved. Oh ! may I not be tempted to 
rest satisfied with my earthly portion ; but make a free, 
deliberate, and entire surrender of it, with all that I am 
and have, to Him who deserves more than all ; and be 
willing to be at His disposal under all circumstances." 

Her married life was. unusually busy from the com- 
mencement, for her husband had under his tuition a 
number of pupils, who at once claimed her care and her 
prayers. They remained at Mansfield for some years, 
and besides fulfilling her home duties, she continued to 
show her interest in the poorer members of her uncle's 
congregation, who loved her devotedly. 

Many wondered at the self-possession with which she 
went through the varied duties of her daily life. Her 
husband says, " that amidst all the cares, anxiety, and 
pressure of business, with an increasing family, and an 
establishment becoming gradually large, and subjected 
as she was to perpetual interruptions, and to many 
sources of perplexity, annoyance, and irritation, and 
though not possessed of vigorous health, he never saw 
her hurried, ruffled, or discomposed. Her constant good 
humour and cheerfulness amidst all, remained undis- 
turbed." 

As time went on her circle of friends widened, and 
the parents of many of the pupils delighted in her 
cultured society. Very grateful were they for the care 
and attention she bestowed upon their boys. 

As a mother she was full of tenderness, yet firm and 
wise in the management of her children. She had six 
boys who lived to grow up. The disappointment of 
losing an infant girl at its birth was received without 
a murmur, and at the next confinement, when a friend 
was deploring that the baby was a boy, she exclaimed 
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cheerfully in her favourite phrase, " It is all right ! It is 
all quite right ! " Thus, receiving her children as gifts 
from her Father, she sought on all occasions, and under 
all circumstances, to train them for Him. 

We have spoken of Elizabeth Long's firmness. Her 
children knew that her No meant No. But they also 
learned to know that when she decided against a thing 
it was not from caprice, but from a conviction that it was 
best so. Thus, much pain from a continual struggle to 
gain their own way was spared. It is true there was an 
occasion, early in her administration, when one of the 
boys persistently strove to gain the mastery, and after 
every tender entreaty had failed, the rod had to be used 
again and again until it had been employed seven times. 
" The point was then gained, the child humbled, opposi- 
tion ceased ; submission and forgiveness followed ; and 
from tliat /tour the trial was never repeated : the lesson 
/tad been learned ; parental authority was lienceforward 
paramount, the word of kind authority the law, and the 
child liappy in obedience and self-control" 

Elizabeth Long saw that the question must probably 
now be decided for life, and she felt that submission 
thus early attained might have a bearing on eternity. 
The result proved an untold blessing to the boy and 
no doubt to the man. 

Before the children were old enough to learn to read, 
it was delightful to see how she riveted their attention 
with the story, the hymn, and the nursery rhyme, and 
before she had finished they would cry out : " Again," 
" again," " again." By the time they were four years 
old she had easily taught them to read by regularly 
spending a short time in this occupation daily. 

As they became fond of books, her husband says, she 
took pains to store their minds " with useful knowledge 
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and sentiments, and this, by carefully looking for and 
seizing opportunities which would otherwise, amid her 
incessant avocations, have been entirely lost" 

A relative of Elizabeth Long thus writes of her : " I 
have often felt thankful that I ever knew her, in reference 
to the important duties of training my beloved children. 
She has always been my model as a mother. She was 
accustomed to converse freely and pleasantly with her 
children, and to encourage them to express themselves on 
the passages of Scripture they read, as well as to pray with 
them, or to direct them as to their own prayers. I well 

remember E and A , when little boys, coming 

into their mamma's room, where we had been conversing 
on parental duties. They came with their Bibles in their 
hands to read a portion before retiring to rest The 
interest the children showed in the exercise, together 
with the affectionate leave they took of their dear 
mamma, was a beautiful illustration of the subject we 
had been conversing on, when she had spoken of the 
advantage and necessity of an early, very early religious 
training. From that moment I felt the importance, more 
than I had ever felt it before, of introducing the Scrip- 
ture to the minds of very little children. ... I have 
heard many mothers talk of the importance of training 
up their children in the fear of the Lord ; but I have 
never seen an example so bright, and so safe to follow, 
in this as well as in otlier respects." 

The children loved their mother with a deep clinging 
love which cannot fully be enjoyed by those who are 
continually liable to be worried into allowing pleasant 
things which their judgment disapproves. 

The benefit of having such a decided, yet tender parent 
was great, and it must have told for good on the forma- 
tion of the characters of her boys. 
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As her elder sons grew out of boyhood, her desire to 
use opportunities to help them to decide for Christ was 
great. She had "from their first breath consecrated 
them entirely to God; and while heartily and most 
affectionately rejoicing in every opening promise of 
honourable youthful attainment and of credit and use- 
fulness in life, she still kept the one higher purpose 
steadily in view to educate them for eternity ; for God 
and not for themselves; for the Church of Christ and not 
for the world ! " 

When her eldest son left home to attend at the London 
University College, his parents were living at Clapham 
Park, so that it was arranged for him to come home 
every Saturday. His mother was anxious to use this 
short absence for closer communication with her boy 
than the busy home life often allowed, and on the first 
evening of his being in London he received a letter from 
her " which elicited the same night a reply which met 
and repaid her deep solicitude." 

After a while a younger brother also went to the same 
college, both returning home weekly. Many letters are 
preserved Written to each separately all full of earnest 
encouragement in the pursuit of a noble Christian life. 
It is evident from many of the letters that the mother 
had won the confidence of her boys, so that she was able 
to give them wise counsel in their spiritual and other 
difficulties. It was her desire as they grew to manhood 
that her sons should seek for Divine guidance in the 
choice of a vocation in life, and earnest were her prayers 
that they might be kept in the path designed for them 
by their Heavenly Father. 

Elizabeth Long's thoughtfulness for all under her care 
was very observable. In the winter evenings she devoted 
much time to the improvement and amusement of the 
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pupils ; and on Sabbath afternoons she was accustomed 
to take upon her the instruction of the younger ones. 
To her servants she was a wise and kind mistress. Her 
husband says : " The law of kindness was on her lips, 
and she reproved, if she had ever occasion to do this, 
with evident reluctance, with candid consideration, and 
in such a manner as to carry conviction at once of the 
fault and of her real friendship. . . . She was always 
ready to be pleased, and quick to find occasion of ex- 
pressing her approbation, and to commend exertion. 
On returning home in vacation time, she never failed 
immediately to observe, with a lively expression of 
pleasure, how well everything had been conducted and 
completed in her absence. She had her reward in the 
continued esteem, satisfaction, and faithful attendance 
and exertions of her servants, and hence the large share 
of domestic comfort." 

A gentleman, who had resided seven years in the 
family as an assistant tutor, writes of Elizabeth Long : 
" To her Christian character I owe the decision of my 
own. In her, for the first time, I saw a truly consistent 
Christian character." 

Those of her husband's pupils who reciprocated her 
friendship loved her warmly. Her patience in directing 
all the affairs of daily life impressed them as well as the 
intelligence and brightness of her mind. Her kindness 
both in health and sickness was unwearied. 

Her sons who were old enough, realized the beauty 
and symmetry of their mother's character. So accus- 
tomed were they to see the fruits of the Spirit brought 
forth in her daily life, that it seemed to them a matter of 
course that her actions and words, the tones of her voice 
and the expression of her countenance, should be always 
in harmony with her Christian profession. 
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In 1844 the distressing illness of her second son was 
a great strain upon his mother's mental and physical 
powers. Afterwards she had a severe attack of pleurisy, 
and this was followed by a confinement. In the summer 
of 1845, after six months within doors, Elizabeth Long 
went to the Isle of Wight. There she was so far restored 
that she was able again to perform her varied duties. 

During 1846 she lost her remaining sister, to whom 
she was ardently attached. Three young orphan chil- 
dren, two of whom were girls, were thus brought under 
her care. Her tact in the management of them was 
very apparent. Owing to the ill-health of both parents, 
the children had been rather neglected, but no amount 
of patience or trouble was spared by their aunt in their 
training. 

At the close of the Christmas vacation of 1846, illness 
again prostrated the beloved wife and mother and mis- 
tress, who seemed indispensable to her large household. 
For several months she -was confined to her chamber ; 
yet, through all her weakness, she kept the direction of 
everything in her own hands. 

From Hastings, whither she went in May, 1847, she 
writes to her husband : 

" My thoughts are continually turning home, and fol- 
lowing you through the day, and especially at that still 
evening hour, when I feel our thoughts and prayers may 
ascend together to our Heavenly Father. I have felt 
encouraged to plead the promise of Christ to His dis- 
ciples (with suitable submissions and limitations), 'If 
two of you shall agree/ etc. ; and if prayer be not an- 
swered as we would desire, we may be sure it will be in 
the way that is best for us. May we have grace to say 
from the heart, ' Thy will be done.' " 

Shortly before her return home she writes : 
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" Once more I take up my pen to address my best 
beloved, my husband \ I trust for the last time, for 
' never from thy side would I be parted more.' I feel so 
happy in thinking that this mode of communication is 
so nearly at an end, that I am not at all disposed to 
write a long letter this afternoon, ... I have managed 
to be pretty busy, and I have enjoyed some quiet, and 
I hope profitable seasons, morning and evening, such as 
are not always easily secured amidst the cares and duties 
of home ; though when they can be, they always exert a 
soothing and happy influence on those cares and duties, 
and on the spirits and temper. Till the hour of my 
coming home, once more, farewell, my ever precious love." 

Her partial recovery allowed of her return before the 
summer vacation, and afterwards she much enjoyed an 
excursion in North Wales with her husband and elder 
sons. Again she returned, revived, to her household 
cares, but after one month of active work, she had to 
retire to the quiet of the sick room. Ever since, as a boy, 
his heart had clung to her, George Long had looked to 
her as the centre of all his earthly help and comfort and 
joy. Until her illness in 1844, it had not occurred to him 
that one who seemed essential to his earthly and spiritual 
welfare could be taken from him. During this her last 
illness, her weakness did not prevent her from being his 
faithful counsellor and cheerful companion. She begged 
him still to tell her everything. At this time, when the 
duties of his calling felt like a weary burden, she stimu- 
lated him to rouse himself to go through the remaining 
work of the half-year with cheerfulness. Whatever 
writing he could do he did by her side, " and for the 
rest, as often as he lingered near her when required else- 
where, she said : ' Oh, leave me now ; you know how glad 
I shall be to see you when you can return,' 
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During the last days before the vacation, she assisted 
her husband in arranging the prizes for the half-yearly 
distribution in which she had been so long accustomed 
to help, by choosing suitable and appropriate books for 
the pupils. The husband and wife had looked forward 
to the vacation as a quiet time for pleasant intercourse, 
but an epidemic of influenza passing through the house, 
attacked the invalid, and in her enfeebled state she could 
not bear up against this new malady. Still, in her ex- 
treme weakness, she was the one to cheer her husband, 
keenly as she felt the prospect of separation herself. In 
reference to his sorrow on her behalf, she said : " Tell me 
all, and let me comfort you while I can." On one oc- 
casion, after an outburst of grief, " he could not refrain 
from telling her of the thoughts that agonized him in 
anticipation of 'the dismal day, soon to come, when 
friends would assemble to mourn with him, and he must 
accompany her to her silent home.' " She quietly said, 
" as if speaking in her usual tone, at her own fireside, 
4 Come love, that is not the duty now ; go on : ' meaning 
with the business he had then in hand." 

And when he queried how he should bear the separ- 
ation from her who had hardly been absent from his 
thoughts during thirty years, she replied : " Take each 
one day as it comes ; meet its duty, for duty must be 
done ; and in the discharge you will find your support 
and your relief." 

At another time he was expressing his fears lest his 
unfaithfulness had caused the need for this chastening. 
She said, " Do not distress yourself by supposing this. 
It is all right ; there is a brighter side ; ... we shall 
know the reasons by-and-by. / shall know them ; and 
you will probably live to know them too. Look not at 
second causes ; assign all to the disposal of Him who 
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orders all things well ; and who, as He has evidently 
guided all the steps of our lives, has undoubtedly 
appointed in wisdom and love the time and circum- 
stances of our separation? 

It was to her husband an alleviation of his suffering, 
that after the pupils had gone home there remained 
two or three days during which he could more uninter- 
ruptedly enjoy the society of his beloved one. They 
were able to converse concerning his lonely future and 
to speak of their children. Once more they reviewed 
together the way the Lord had led them during their 
life's union. 

Then they spoke and read of the glories upon which 
the eyes of one of them were so soon to feast Eliza- 
beth Long had no desire to leave the earthly duties 
which had been so pleasant to her, and if she could 
have chosen, she would have liked to continue to help 
and cheer her husband and train her two youngest boys. 
But she knew in whom she trusted, and that His loving- 
kindness was better than earthly life, and she left all in 
His hands. She told her older sons how she rejoiced 
over their love to the little ones, and she trusted they 
would teach them as they had often done, in her stead 
and in her own way. 

The day before her departure was the Sabbath, and 
the parents and their six boys had a delightful time 
together. The invalid listened to "Bunyan's masterly 
passage, describing the pilgrims passing the river ; she 
fully enjoyed it, and reminded the younger children of 
the time when she had lately read it to them." 

On the next day, the 20th of December, 1847, though 
it was evident that she could not remain long with them, 

e was still her own bright self, thinking of the needs 
all around. She made arrangements for the comfort 
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of her husband, in the circumstances immediately follow- 
ing her departure. She also spoke with him about her 
interment, and gave him " the latest needful information 
and directions in matters that had been all her care, and 
made various other dispositions." 

In the afternoon her husband had to leave her for 
a season, to write a painful and urgent letter referring 
to a pupil. When he returned to her, weary in mind, 
at the close of that dull winter's day, he found the end 
approaching. She saw his silent agony, and asked, 
" What shall I say to comfort you now ? " He could 
only say, " I cannot tell, or I would comfort you and 
myself too." Even when the difficulty of breathing 
made speaking impossible, her active fingers took up 
some work which she was doing for him. It was as if 
she would show him that her last thoughts were for him, 
her dearest earthly friend. There was one more parting 
kiss, and then she dozed — the laboured breathing grew 
softer. Presently it ceased altogether ; she had gone 
from earth, and her eyes had opened to see the King in 
His beauty. 

And what of the distressed husband, whose heart 
during these last hours had felt like a stone — cold and 
heavy? The peace which was exhibited in her face 
after death seemed to fill the atmosphere around him, 
and during the following trying days he was upheld 
by an unseen power to his own thankful admiration. 
He had intended not to look upon her in death, that he 
might always retain before his mind the memory of 
what she had been in life. He was, however, persuaded 
to visit the now silent room, and the light in her face was 
so beautiful and her features so life-like that he could 
only go again and again to gaze upon the heavenly 
expression resting there. She being dead was yet 
speaking to him. 
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She had said, early in her illness, that she felt that 
their, union had been so close and so hallowed that God 
would not part them, M unless He saw that it was abso- 
lutely necessary." He had seen it necessary, and now 
He was answering her prayers and enabling the be- 
reaved and lonely mourner to rejoice even in the midst 
of the furnace. 

If it is given to the departed to enter into the Interests 
of those whom they have left behind, it must surely add 
to the joy of Elizabeth Long's redeemed spirit to know 
that her sons are all seeking to serve their parents' God 
and to follow her faith, " Considering the end of [her] 
conversation, Jesus Christ the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever." 




"TAKING THE SHIELD OF FAITH." 



MARY JANE GRAHAM. 

No pride of self Thy service hath, 

No place for me or mine ; 
Our human strength is weakness, death 

Our life, apart from Thine. 

Apart from Thee all gain is loss, 

All labour vainly done ; 
The solemn shadow of Thy Cross 

Is better than the sun. 

Alone, O Love ineffable! 

Thy saving Name is given; 
To turn aside from Thee is hell, 

To walk with Thee is heaven! 

John Greenleaf Whittier. 
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" Let us see — and with the conviction that we cannot do without it 
— that all selfishness be extirpated, pride banished, unbelief driven 
from the mind, every idol dethroned, and everything hostile to 
holiness and opposed to the Divine will crucified ; that ( holiness to 
the Lord ' may be engraven on the heart, and evermore charac- 
terize our whole conduct. This is what we ought to strive after ; 
this is the way to be happy ; this is what our Saviour loves — entire 
surrender of the heart. May He enable us by His Spirit to per- 
severe till we attain it. All comes from Him, the disposition to 
ask as well as the blessing itself." — Extract from letter from David 
Livingstone. 



VII. 
MARY JANE GRAHAM. 

Born, 1803. Died, 1830. 

Mary Jane Graham's father was in business in 
London at the time of her birth. Some years later he 
retired to the village of Stoke Fleming, near Dart- 
mouth, Devonshire. 

Mary is described as an amiable, affectionate and 
dutiful child, seldom needing correction, and tender- 
hearted when told of her faults. Her generous nature 
which made her ready to do a kindness for any one 
caused her to be a general favourite. At an early age 
her pocket money was kept for some one in distress, or 
to purchase a token of affection for a friend. 

Her brightness of mind was early noticed, and one of 
the companions of her childhood mentions that her 
games "partook more of imagination and talent than 
those of the generality of children." Mary learned to 
read chiefly by listening to the lessons given to her only 
brother. As soon as she had mastered this art, she was 
seldom without a book in her hand, and was always 
seeking to learn something. 

She describes herself as much like other children, 
" full of sin and vanity as ever she could hold." But at 
the same time she thought herself a very good little 
girl because she said her prayers night and morning,. 

«77 N 
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and was not more wilful than most of her companions. 
When she was just seven years old, a servant took her 
one day to call on an aged Christian at some alms- 
houses belonging to Rowland Hill, who had just been 
preaching in them. The servant and the aged woman 
conversed long on subjects which did not interest the 
little girl. On their leaving, the old woman took little 
Mary by the hand and said to her : " My dear child, 
make the Lord Jesus your friend now that you are so 
young ; and when you come to be as old as I am, He'll 
never leave you nor forsake you." Mary walked home 
in silence by her nurse's side, " thinking how she could 
get Jesus to be her friend." She recalled " how often 
she had slighted this dear Saviour ; how she had read of 
Him in the Bible, and been wearied of the subject ; how 
she had heard the minister preach Jesus, and wished 
the long dry sermon over; how she had said prayers 
to Him without minding what she said ; how she had 
passed days, weeks and months, without thinking of 
Him ; how she had loved her play, her books, and her 
toys, and her playfellows — all, all better than Jesus. 
Then the Holy Spirit convinced her of sin. She saw 
that no one good thing dwelt in her, and that she de- 
served to be cast away from God for ever. Would Jesus 
love her now ? Would He ever forgive her ? She feared 
not ; but she would try. She would make herself very 
good, and then, perhaps, Jesus would be her friend." 

However, the more she tried to be good, the more 
surely did she discover that sin had dominion. Then 
she gave up trying, and with many tears night after 
night did this child pray that "Jesus would teach her 
how to get her sins pardoned, and make her fit to have 
Him for her friend." 

She further tells us that it was put into her heart to 
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read the Bible, and though she could not understand all 
she read, some of the words brought her comfort. One 
day these words arrested her, " The Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world." She asked her father 
who the Lamb of God was. Her parents were not in 
the habit of talking to her much on such subjects, but 
her father explained the passage to her so clearly that 
Mary's heart " was filled with rapture." She says herself 
that the fact that the " blood of Jesus cleanseth from all 
sin " was what brought her such indescribable joy. 

She seems to have had no one with whom to speak of 
the new influence which was flowing as a living current 
through her whole being. But she " held sweet coj^erse 
with her God and Father ; and gladly would she have 
quitted this life to go and dwell with Jesus." 

She went early to school, and her religious interests 
were promoted by the husband of her governess, who 
gave religious exhortations to the pupils. With some 
of her schoolfellows who shared with her these spiritual 
privileges, Mary enjoyed religious fellowship. She pro- 
posed to one of these that they should each learn a 
portion of Scripture daily and repeat it to one another 
on going to bed. At this time, besides these daily 
portions, she committed to memory the whole of the 
book of Isaiah. 

Many of her school companions remembered with 
pleasure " her kindness and gentleness of spirit combined 
with her superior powers." One of them says that her 
anxiety to screen her schoolfellows from punishment as 
far as it was lawful to do so was very great. 

One other trait in her character must not be over- 
looked. It no doubt grew out of her companionship 
with Him who careth so tenderly for the hidden ones, 
Mary sought to associate most of all with those who 
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appeared a little neglected, and with these she loved 
to share her indulgences. 

At the age of twelve her health was so delicate that 
she had to be removed home from school During an 
illness, which lasted two months, she learned by heart 
the book of Psalms. She was fond of poetry, and com- 
mitted to memory much of Milton's " Paradise Lost," 
often repeating as many as three hundred lines correctly 
to her father on many successive mornings. 

After her recovery from this illness she spent several 
months with a careful servant at the sea-side. At 
this time she showed her interest in the welfare of 
others by distributing tracts and by collecting children 
together in order to teach them. 

On her return home she enjoyed the ministry of 
Samuel Crowther, Vicar of Christ Church, Newgate 
Street, and under his instruction she was prepared for 
confirmation when about sixteen. 

Whether she then too much settled down in the belief 
that having made open confession she was now safe 
without such constant watching, we cannot tell. It is 
suggested by her biographer that she became self- 
dependent, and that this opened the way for estrange- 
ment from her Lord. Darkness and desolation were 
the natural consequence, and she sought comfort in the 
vanities of the world, and for a time appeared as thought- 
less as others of her age. Next she turned to solid 
intellectual pursuits, but everything failed to bring 
satisfaction to one who had tasted of the joy of the 
Lord. 

The natural bent of Mary Graham's mind led her 
to mathematical studies, and in these she became highly 
accomplished. She was thus led to bring everything 
to the test of reason, and no doubt this habit of mind 
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for a time hindered her return to the simple belief of 
her childhood. She says of this time : " Alas ! I had 
no religion ; I had refused to give glory to the Lord my 
God, now my feet were left to stumble upon the dark 
mountains." 

The doctrine of the Divinity of Christ was her great 
stumbling-block. She saw that it was plainly taught in 
the Scriptures, but so repulsive was it to her proud heart, 
that she was even tempted to question the truth of the 
Bible itself. She writes : 

" I suspected that a system of religion which in- 
volved such apparent absurdities, could not possibly 
come from God. Determining to sift the matter to the 
utmost, I eagerly acquainted myself with the arguments 
for and against Christianity. My understanding was 
convinced that tlie Scriptures were Divine. But my heart 
refused to receive the conviction. The more my reason 
was compelled to assent to their truth, the more I secretly 
disliked t/ie doctrines of the Bible." 

She now sought by a course of severe intellectual 
study to preserve herself " from becoming a dupe to 
' cunningly devised fables.' " These studies for a time 
diverted her attention, and by their absorbing interest 
lulled conscience. Occasionally there would be an 
awakening, and the sight of the starry heavens would 
arouse in her a sense of her stupidity in what she called 
an "unnatural and parricidal attempt to banish God 
from His own creation, to depose Him from His natural 
supremacy over her heart." 

After a few months of "captivity" her mind gradually 
reopened to the sense of the corruption of her heart. 
Her whole life appeared to her one continued act of sin 
and folly. Also the "unsullied purity of the Divine 
character " continually rose up before her mental vision. 
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The Holy Spirit was again at work in her heart, but now 
there seemed to her no way of escape from the penalty 
due to her sia Not that she wished to find escape at 
the expense of justice. She writes : 

" I had acquired such a perception of the beauty of 
holiness, that the thought of an unholy God was worse 
than hell to me: I felt that I had rather God should 
pour out on me all the vials of His wrath, than that, 
carried away by an unworthy softness and weakness, 
He should forgive, and thereby encourage sin. To 
undergo eternal punishment was horrible. To acknow- 
ledge an unholy God was more liorrible" 

At last she turned to her Bible. Let us hear from 
herself in what spirit she again perused its sacred pages. 
She writes : 

" How different was the temper of mind in which I 
now addressed myself to its perusal, from that in which 
I had read it in the commencement of my disbelief of 
Christianity ! I was no longer a proud sophist, triumph- 
ing in the strength and penetration of human reason, 
and in the comprehensiveness of human knowledge. 
The contemplation of my own ignorance, weakness, and 
wickedness, had laid my pride in the dust My eyes 
were opened to view myself as I really was— depraved 
and blinded in my reason, judgment, and understanding. 
And this is the process which must take place in the soul 
of every man before lie can pursue the search after truth 
in a right spirit." 

The following passages arrested her attention : — 
" Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, and ye shall find." 
" He giveth His Holy Spirit to them that ask Him." 
She determined to see if these promises would be ful- 
filled in her case. She determined to " test the truth of 
the book." 
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At first a sense of unworthiness burdened her. Then 
she considered that a " state of submission and desire 
could not be so displeasing to God as one of carelessness 
and rebellion/' and in this state, of mind she sought for 
help. 

" Fearful and uncertain," she says, " but with uncon- 
trollable, unutterable longings, I directed my applica- 
tions ' to the unknown God' O my Redeemer ! the first 
breathings of my soul were not uttered in Thy name ! 
I rushed into the presence of my Judge without a 
Mediator. But doubtless even then Thy comeliness was 
thrown over the deformity of my soul ; and the eye of 
my Father beheld me with pity, for Thy dear Name's 
sake. My prayer ascended up to heaven, fragrant with 
the incense of Thy merits ; though the poor wretch who 
offered it thought to please God by leaving Thee out 
of it" 

Prostrate in soul before God, she did not give up her 
search after truth till the answer came. The Divine 
character no longer seemed to her one of consuming 
holiness, but holiness was mingled with unutterable love ; 
mercy covered the judgment seat, she was enabled to 
accept the offered redemption. 

Christ's life and character appeared to her a proof 
of the truth of the Christian revelation. " The more I 
studied this Divine character," she says, "the more I grew 
up as it were into its simplicity and holiness, the more 
my understanding was enabled to shake off those 
slavish ahd sinful prejudices which had hindered me 
from appreciating its excellence. Truly His words were 
dearer to me 'than my necessary food/ He was my 
4 All in all.' I did not want to have any knowledge, 
goodness, or strength, independently of Him. I had 
rather be ' accepted in the Beloved ' than received (had 
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that been possible) upon the score of my own merits. I 
had rather walk, leaning upon His arm, than have a 
stock of strength given me to perform the journey alone. 
To learn, as a fool, of Christ ; this was better to me than 
to have the knowledge of an angel to find out things for 
myself." 

Again she writes : 

" I ceased to stumble at the doctrines of the Cross. 
The doctrines of Scripture, which had before appeared 
to me an inexplicable mass of confusion and contradic- 
tions, were now written on my understanding with the 
clearness of a sunbeam. Above all, that once abhorred 
doctrine of the Divinity of Christ was become exceeding 
precious to me. The external evidences of Christianity, 
though I now perceived all their force, were no longer 
necessary to my conviction. From that time I have 
continued to ' sit at the feet of Jesus, and to hear His 
word ; ' taking Him for my Teacher and Guide in things 
temporal as well as spiritual. He has found in me a 
disciple so slow of comprehension, so prone to forget 
His lessons, and to act in opposition to His commands, 
that, were He not infinitely ' meek and lowly in heart,' 
He would long ago have cast me off in anger. But He 
still continues to bear with me, and to give me ' line 
upon line, and precept upon precept.' And I am certain 
that He ' will never leave me, nor forsake me ; ' for 
though I am variable and inconstant, 4 with Him there 
is no variableness, neither shadow of turning.' " 

Mary Graham realized the awful sin she had com- 
mitted in giving way to unbelief. She did not fall into 
a common error of passing lightly over a sin because it 
is hidden and does not directly injure any one else. 
God does not make these distinctions. In His sight all 
unrighteousness is sin, and whatsoever is not of faith is 
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sin, and if His children would attain to holiness of heart 
and life, they must, according to their measure, look at 
sin in the same light. 

This season of backsliding and restoration was over- 
ruled by God to prepare her to help others. She now 
wrote a treatise called "The Test of Truth." In this 
little volume, while vividly describing her own mental 
experiences, she sought to warn others of the net in 
which she had been ensnared. To some of those already 
in the snare her practical words, illumined by the Holy 
Spirit, must have been as a ray of light in the darkness. 

Mary Graham ever remembered with self abasement 
and adoring thankfulness the pit from which she had 
been delivered. Continuing to cultivate her mind, she 
sought that her powers should be used not for self- 
glorification but for the promotion of the Redeemer's 
kingdom. 

For this cause she learned Spanish, that she might 
communicate with fome of the Spanish refugees whom 
she believed to be in the meshes of infidelity. She 
wrote a paper in Spanish which she circulated amongst 
them, and she also translated " The Test of Truth " 
into that language. 

On the subject of study generally her thoughts are 
valuable. We give a few extracts from a Paper 
addressed to the Christian Student. Her words are the 
result of deep experience, and coming as they do from 
one who felt it to be her religious duty to cultivate every 
talent given her by God, they have a double value. 

Mary Graham expresses her belief that the difficulties 
which assail the Christian student mainly arise from his 
failing to accept his intellectual gifts as coming entirely 
from God, and to be used under His direction. She 
writes : 
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" Esteem the gift very highly for the Giver's sake ; 
and seek to bring it to that perfection of which He has 
made it susceptible. Use your talents as not abusing 
them. Keep them in the dependent, subordinate station 
which they are intended to occupy. Expect not from 
them more than they are capable of performing. But 
expect something from them. Do something with 
them. Cannot you find any use for them ? Take them 
to God. He has large fields for their employment 
There is ample room in His vineyard. Pray that He 
would send you forth to labour in some way or other 
in that plenteous harvest, whose labourers are so few. 
There is nothing so sweet, as this simple committal of 
your way to One who is infinitely able to guide and 
protect you in it ' In all thy ways acknowledge Him, 
and He shall direct thy paths/ T/ten they become 
paths of usefulness indeed. The most brilliant fancy, 
the profoundest judgment, clearest understanding, the 
most extensive learning, are in themselves less than 
nothing. But entreat the blessing of God upon them, 
and you shall find they will be worth just so much as 
He pleases. The infidel exerts the whole force of his 
understanding, blinded as it is by the god of this world, 
in opposing the doctrine of the Cross. Let yemrs, illu- 
mined by a beam from the fountain of light, be no less 
unequivocally devoted to theservice of the Cross. Think 
not the time lost that you spend in study, if you are 
studying in and for God. Do not say : ' I will lay aside 
the vanity of human learning, and trust only to the 
Divine teaching for powers of sound argument and 
appropriate expression.' You might with equal justice 
say : * I will abandon the superfluous toil of ploughing 
my lands, and confide in Providence for a plentiful 
crop.' It is true in both these cases, that the increase 
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cometh from God only ; but it is no less true, that He 
will have the planting and watering to be ours. God 
will not help you, if you refuse to help yourself. The 
trust of the slothful is an impious and a foolhardy trust. 
His mind, like his vineyard, shall be grown over with 
weeds. 

"In intellectuaj, as well as in spiritual gifts, 'the 
Spirit divideth unto every man severally as He will.' 
Thus we read, that ' Bezaleel was filled with the Spirit 
of God in all manner of workmanship, to work all 
manner of work, of the engraver, and of the cunning 
workman, and of the embroiderer. 1 And if these meaner 
talents come directly from Him, how much more the 
nobler properties of the understanding ! " 

While encouraging study by precept as well as prac- 
tice, she is anxious that the Christian student should 
never allow it to interfere with other duties. She speaks 
strongly upon the need of resolutely keeping studies, 
which are specially absorbing to the mind, from en- 
croaching upon the evening hour of prayer and commu- 
nion. In her own case, if her studies became too engross- 
ing/she would lay them aside for a few days, till the 
interests of the unseen life were again of paramount 
importance in her view. She also often made it a sub- 
ject of special prayer that this or that study in which 
she was engaged might receive the Divine blessing and 
be used for God's glory. 

Touching self-complacency in mental pursuits, Mary 
Graham advises as an antidote a visit to the abode of 
an unlettered Christian. She says : 

"God has taught him many lessons, of which all 
your learning has left you ignorant. Make him your 
instructor in spiritual things. He is a stranger to the 
names of your favourite poets and orators ; but he is 
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very familiar with ' the sweet psalmist of Israel. 9 He 
can give you rich portions of the eloquence of One who 
' spake as never man spake.' . . . He is unable to 
attempt the solution of a difficult problem ; but he can 
enter into some of those deep things of God's law which, 
to an unhumbled heart, are dark and mysterious. He 
will not talk to you ' in the words which man's wisdom 
teacheth ' ; but oh ! what sweet and simple expressions 
of Divine love are those ' which the Holy Ghost has 
taught him ! ' He ' knows nothing but Christ crucified ;' 
but this is the excellent knowledge, to which all other 
knowledge is foolishness. He has ' the fear of the Lord ; 
that is wisdom. He departs from evil ; that is under- 
standing.' When your soul is refreshed by this simple 
and lowly communion with one of the meanest of God's 
saints, return to your learned retirement. Look over 
your intellectual possessions. Choose out the brightest 
jewel in your literary cabinet Place it by the side of 
' the meek and quiet spirit ' of this obscure Christian. 
Determine which is the 'ornament of greater price.* 
Compare the boasted treasures of your mind with the 
spiritual riches of your illiterate brother. Run over the 
whole catalogue. Let not one be omitted ; the depth 
of your understanding, the strength of your reasonings, 
the brilliancy of your fancy, the fire of your eloquence. 
Be proud of them. Glory in them. You cannot They 
dwindle into insignificance. They appear to you 'as 
a drop of a bucket, as the small dust of the balance.' " 

Mary Graham's own studies took a wide range, and 
she turned them to practical use by giving much time 
to the instruction of a young cousin who was intending 
to become a governess. Later, when this cousin was 
prepared to enter upon her profession, Mary Graham, 
then in her last illness, wrote out her own views on the 
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interesting but arduous work before her. In these 
letters we see how completely she was able to throw 
herself into the trials and difficulties and joys of 
another's life. 

She begins by viewing the work of teaching on the 
highest ground. She writes : 

"The great wish of my heart for you is — not that 
you may be a very learned or accomplished governess 
(though these are highly valuable considerations in their 
place), but — that, possessing as large a measure of these 
things as your mearfs and abilities will allow, you may be 
truly and decidedly a Christian governess. For, oh ! my 

dearest , yours is a charge of souls. The spiritual 

welfare of your pupils is subordinately committed to 
your care ; and at your hands will the neglect of this 
solemn trust be required." 

She advises her " to look to Jesus in the choice of 
a situation." She says that while a decided Christian 
may be enabled to exercise influence for good in a 
worldly family if she goes in faith clearly under Divine 
guidance, such a step wilfully taken would be a serious 
—perhaps a fatal — injury to an undecided Christian. 

Respecting the loneliness of leaving home and residing 
among strangers, she writes with tender desire to soften 
the suffering : 

" Strangers cannot live long in the same house with- 
out ceasing to be strangers ; and where there is a 
due proportion of encouraging kindness on the one 
hand, and of respectful confidence on the other, friend- 
ship will soon take the place of strangeness and reserve. 
This is particularly the case where both parties are 
sincere Christians. . . . They know so much about 
each other, of which the rest of the world is ignorant. 
. . . Added to this general feeling among the Lord's 



people, the Christian mother may surely be expected to 
receive with peculiar interest and affection the young 
person whom she has engaged to assist her in bringing 
up for God those dear objects of her love, for whose 
temporal and spiritual welfare she cries unto Him night 
and day. Even should you fail of obtaining this privi- 
lege, should your employers be ever so cold and distant, 
still your pupils conciliated to you by affectionate and 
judicious treatment, will be objects of incessant interest 
to fill up the void in your heart, in the consciousness of 
loving and being loved. . . . But even should this 
comfort be denied you (a misfortune I hope and trust 
very unlikely to happen in your case), I have to remind 
you of another source of consolation, which can never fail 
or disappoint you. If you now give yourself to Jesus, 
you can never be wholly amongst strangers ; for your 
best, dearest Friend — One who is 'born for adversity, 
who sticketh closer than a brother* — is with you, yea, and 
has promised to be 'with you to the end of the world/ " 
After speaking of the common lot of separation which 
is the experience of the members of most families, the 
sons often going to distant parts and the daughters to 
homes of their own, she adds : " This you will say is an 
unfair comparison. For the happy young wife goes with 
her husband, who is more to her than all the friends of 
home ; and she is soon settled in a new home, and sur- 
rounded by a family and friends still dearer to her than 

those she has left True, my dear ; and this is 

what I wish you to bear upon your mind in every trial 
you may have to encounter. The happy wife misses 
not the home of her youth ; because, wherever she goes, 
she carries with her that which is better to her than home. 
. . . And thus the devoted Christian, whether married 
or unmarried, has with her wherever she goes, the 
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cheering presence of One who is far dearer to her than 
husband, parents, brothers, sisters, or friends. She has 
made her home in the bosom of her God and Saviour. 
Thither she flies for sympathy and direction. In that 
kind bosom she can pour forth her joys and sorrows, far 
better than to the tenderest relatives or friends. . . . 
She must feel as a stranger even in her own home, if 
it be composed of such as know not the name of Jesus ; 
and wherever that beloved name is known and esteemed, 
there she is happy and at home." 

Speaking of constant change of situation, she expresses 
her belief that "in a large majority of cases, young people 
might and would retain their engagement in one family 
much longer than they do, if only they would calmly 
sit down and count the serious cost, both to themselves 
and to their pupils, in relinquishing it" 

She adds : U I do not think tluxtany trifling inconvenience 
slwuld induce you to relinquish an engagement which folds 
out to you a fair prospect of usefulness. Every situation 
has its trials and privations ; and it is better, if possible, 
to put up with those which already fall to your share, 
than to run the risk of incurring others which may be 
worse. Besides, these petty hardships are always most 
severely felt at first. After a time they wear off, and at 
length cease to occasion any considerable uneasiness. 
When the temper of either parents or children is a trial 
to you, when the parents through pride, avarice, or in- 
consideration, fail in a proper attention to your comforts; 
when the extreme retirement or excessive bustle of your 
situation makes it very unpleasant to you, etc. ; in these 
and many other similar cases, I should advise you to 
make as light of the evil as you can, and to bear with it 
as long as it can possibly be borne with." 

Again she says: "Let not any sudden fit of despondmcy 
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induce you to give up your situation. There are few 
teachers who cannot recollect a time when everything 
seemed to go wrong with them. ' No children ever re- 
paid the trouble bestowed on them so little ; no situation 
ever possessed so few advantages ; no parents were ever 
so exacting and dissatisfied. In any other family they 
should succeed better ; here they can neither do justice 
to their pupils nor to themselves !' Such feelings, which 
may be expected to arise in times of difficulty and dis- 
couragement, mark something very wrong in your own 
heart, that casts a shade upon all the objects around 
you ; something that needs — not the indulgent experi- 
ment of change of situation — but a special course of 
self-examination, watchfulness, and prayer, to restore a 
healthful tone of energy, cheerfulness, and satisfaction to 
your mind. . . . 

" Indulge not that sensitive temper which is always 
looking out for some ground of offence over which it 
can brood, till it bursts out into open discontent, which 
bristles up at every light and unguarded expression, and 
is always on the defensive, even when no intentional 
slight could have been conceived. . . . true Chris- 
tian humility can alone conquer the evil, by ' bringing 
into captivity every high thought to the obedience of 
Christ; " 

Good sense and experience will indeed help to repress 
this baneful temper. But she dwells upon the deep 
interests and joys in the life of a wise and conscientious 
governess, first from the attachment of the children : 
" They must love their faithful adviser, their kind and 
intelligent teacher, their cheerful entertaining com- 
panion, and their affectionate and sympathising friend." 

Then the improvement of the teacher's own mind is 
spoken of as a source of inexpressible delight : " She 
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will be perpetually and delightfully improving herself. 
While explaining subjects to her pupils, her own views 
become clearer; while she is teaching them facts or 
words, her own recollection of them is refreshed and 
strengthened. The arrangement of her knowledge for 
the use of her pupils is of the highest advantage to her- 
self. She must learn to think clearly, that she may be 
able to express her meaning clearly to her young and 
ignorant auditors ; and if her own acquaintance with the 
subject be obscure, imperfect, or superficial, the attempt 
to teach will soon discover it to her, and compel her to 
correct it. Thus her previously acquired knowledge will 
be more solid and permanent, while she will be continu- 
ally adding to its store. ... 

"And then there is the pleasure of watching, not only 
different faculties but different minds ; of comparing 
their several degrees of development, and the peculiar 
combination of faculties, which constitutes the formation 
of each peculiar turn of mental temperament You may 
probably find among your pupils many instances of this 
endless variety ; the more quick and ready mind ; the 
lively and imaginative ; the clear and decided; the solid 
and steady ; the strong, the deep, the energetic, the in- 
quiring, the contemplative. You will find that each of 
these will develop itself in a peculiar manner, and put 
forth their several powers and faculties with different 
degrees of vigour and perfection. As an intelligent 
gardener, in order that his different flowers may open 
and expand to perfection, exposes them to every degree 
of air and heat, and treats them with every variety of 
soil ; so will you find the most varied modes of treat- 
ment necessary in assisting the development of your 
mental blossoms, and in contending with the defects 
peculiar to each. These will be gradually suggested to 

O 
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you by experience ; and will assist you much in com- 
bating the defects in your own mind, which in the course 
of your teaching a watchful habit of self-inspection will 
bring before you. And as the child is but the copy of 
the man, you will thus be better enabled to discern the 
intellectual beauties and defects of those with whom you 
converse. The dull and prosy cease to be wearisome, 
while we are busily employed in inquiring into the 
causes of their imperfections, how they might have been, 
or might still be corrected.' 1 

She says : " I know of no employment in which a 
Christian woman can be more profitably engaged, than 
in watching over the spiritual and mental improvement 
of children. The young beings entrusted to her care 
may form the comfort and delight of parents, brethren, 
husband, friends, children. They may grow up to be 
happy in themselves, and blessings to society. Above 
all, they may be so many 'jewels' added to the Re- 
deemers crown, and may themselves ' turn many souls 
unto righteousness.' To be the instrument (under God} 
of the smallest particle of this good, must be inexpres- 
sible delight." 

We take one more passage from these letters. 

" Lastly, ' Look unto Jesus ' for a certain reward upon 
your labour. You have a promise — ' Train up a child in 
the way he should go ; and when he is old he will not 
depart from it ! ' Ask for patient earnest faith, to plead 
this promise importunately, incessantly with Him. 'All 
the promises of God arc yea and amen to us in Christ 
Jesus ' ; and while we pray for, we ought to expect their 
fulfilment. ' He is faithful that promised.' The great 
Sower wiH assuredly watch over the seed that is sown in 
faith, and will bring it to perfection. You may labour 
day after day for the souls of the children under your 
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care, and yet see them as careless and unconcerned as 
ever ; but look steadily unto Jesus ; tarry contentedly 
the Lord's leisure ; * for in due time you shall reap, if 
you faint not.' " 

Mary Graham was very attractive in her circle. Her 
talents and acquirements were kept in their relative 
places. Her mathematical and linguistic and scientific 
studies, were relieved by others of a more recreative 
character. Whatever she entered into, she concentrated 
her whole mind upon the subject of the hour. But most 
interesting to her was the study of the Bible, and she 
always had several books in reading. She expected to 
realize in all the books of the Bible the fulfilment of 
Christ's own words, " They are they which testify of 
Me," and she was not disappointed. 

In conversation Mary Graham brought out her stores 
of learning naturally, when with those who were her 
equals intellectually, and so unobtrusive and delightful 
was her manner, that she caused those of inferior talents 
to feel as if they had more in them than they were aware 
of. This gift frequently attaches to those who have 
large intellectual powers, when these are combined with 
humility and such delicate intellectual perceptions that 
they can anticipate the mental feelings of those with 
whom they converse. 

Mary Graham had great appreciation of poetry, and 
she calls it " that purest and most sublime delight of 
the human mind ;" but she places it second to music, in 
its power of influencing the mind. In a letter written 
to her cousin in Italian she examines the claims of bbth. 
We must give only a short extract. Speaking of poetry, 
she says : 

" Dear to me are its sweet illusions, in which the 
usual sense of the ills of the present life is lost, whilst 
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the soul lives in a world properly her own, and sports 
with beings created and adorned by herself* My in- 
tention is only to show you that the pleasures derived 
from music are not inferior to those of poetry, that 
both proceed from the same source, and mutually assist 
and heighten each other. You will perhaps remind me 
of the great antiquity of poetry, and that from the most 
remote ages it has been the solace of the wounded heart. 
But this I cannot yield to you. Indeed, it appears to 
me, that music had an earlier birth, and was the mother 
of poetry. A shepherd one day discovered the flute, 
which nature has formed in the waving reed. Applying 
it to his lips, he is struck with the beautiful sounds which 
issue from it, and he endeavours to imitate them with 
his voice, in simple songs celebrating the beauties of his 
shepherdess. By degrees the cadences of the harmony 
suggest to him the idea of rhyme and metre, and thus 
these two beautiful arts are formed together, with so 
perfect a sympathy between them, that the one cannot 
be outraged without the other also suffering. ... I 
cannot conclude without observing, that the poets them- 
selves owe their finest ideas to music Do you recollect 
the power which it had over the mind of our favourite 
Alfieri ? He could scarcely compose without its help. 
. . • . But do thou, Divine Petrarch, come to my help, 
and show her who admires thee so much, that without 
the music of nature, the song of birds, the murmur of 
the stream, thou wouldest not have been able to enchant 
her with thy delicious rhymes. With these beautiful 
Verses I conclude my letter, already too long, entreating 
you to yield to his representation of the effect of fine 
sounds upon the mind. 

' Se lamentar angelli, o verdi fronde,' etc. 
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You know the rest I have only time to say, that I 
am always 

Your very affectionate 

Mary." 

Mary Graham's musical talents were of a high order. 
Her taste for harmony comes out charmingly in the 
following, which was part of a musical treatise, written 
originally for her young pupil. She is stimulating her 
to diligence in this department of study. She says : 

" I can tell you, that the little musicians of the grove 
do not attain their wild and delicate modulations with- 
out practice. When I lay in bed last summer, unable 
to speak or move for many hours in the day, the song 
of the birds furnished me with an inexhaustible source 
of amusing observation. I could not but feel grateful 
to the melodious little creatures, who beguiled me of 
half my pain, and made the weary hours of sickness fly 
away upon wings as light as their own. As if led by an 
instinctive sympathy, numbers of blackbirds and thrushes 
came to build their nests round our garden ; and the 
wood-pigeons, which had been silent the year before, 
renewed their soft notes in the high trees by the par- 
sonage lawn. However, they were shy, and I thought 
myself fortunate, if once or twice in the day their gentle 
cooing found its way to my ear. But there was one 
thrush, whose notes I soon learned to distinguish from 
all the other thrushes ; indeed, his skill seemed to exceed 
theirs, as much as Cordoba's l exceeds yours or mine. 
Every morning I listened for his voice, which was sure 
to precede the matins of all the other birds. In the day- 

1 An eminent musical professor among the Spanish refugees, to 
whom she expresses herself indebted for much valuable instruc- 
tion. 
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time, his brilliant tones were mingled and almost lost 
in the general melody ; but as soon as the sun was 
preparing to set, when the blackbirds had either sung 
themselves to sleep, or were flown off to keep up their 
festivities elsewhere, then was my thrush's practising 
time. He was kind enough to select a tree not far from 
my window, while the other thrushes placed themselves 
at a respectful distance, and edged in a note here and 
there as they could. He opened the rehearsal with a 
number of wild trills and calls, which I could not well 
understand, only they were very sweet and cheering 
to me; and he would pause between each, till a soft 
response was heard from some distant bough. But 
when he had fixed upon a little cadence which pleased 
him, it became a more serious business. Strange to say, 
I could always tell when this would be ; for what pleased 
me particularly, was sure to please him ; so true is it 
that nature has given the same perception of melody 
to man and to birds. He would chant it over in a low 
tone two or three times, as if to make himself sure of 
it ; then he carolled it out with triumphant glee ; then 
stopped short on a sudden, as much as to say to his 
rivals, ' which of you can imitate my strains ? ' Their 
notes sounded most sweet at various distances during 
these little intervals ; but they seemed conscious of their 
inferiority to my favourite, who would suddenly break 
out into the very same melody, upon which he had 
doubtless been musing all the while, enriching it by some 
little note or trill, the wildest and most touching that 
ever came into a thrush's heart. I needed neither con- 
cert nor music-master, while I could listen to the un- 
taught, but not unpremeditated, harmony of this original 
professor ; nor could I quarrel with the sickness, which 
had been the means of developing another link in that 
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mysterious chain, which binds me to the rest of creation, 
by opening my ear and my heart more than ever to 
the language of universal nature. But I often wished 
to have you with me, that you might hear how much 
pains the birds are at to charm us with theif warbling. 
It is pretty also to hear the young birds commence their 
small and faltering strains, which grow clearer and 
louder, till they are no longer to be distinguished from 
the rest. True, it is their profession, and we have many 
other things to think of ; but what time we do give to 
the study of music, we should give it with our hearts, as 
they do." 

On sacred music she writes : " The expression of 
sacred music comprehends every emotion that can agitate 
the human he^rt, and must be felt rather than described. 
The subdued tones of awful adoration, the impassioned 
fervour of desire, the humility of prayer, the wailing of 
penitential sorrow, the glad notes of thanksgiving, and 
the loud chorus of praise ; all these have their own 
peculiar utterance, and must be pervaded by a depth 
and solemnity, which shall distinguish them from the 
meaner affections of humanity. 

"I am fearful of touching too lightly upon this hallowed 
subject. Many young persons, when their feelings arc 
excited by sacred music, imagine themselves to be 
bettered by such feelings, and to be under the influence 
of genuine religious sentiments. But if the plain 
majesty of the word of God docs not suffice to kindle 
an equal fervour within us, when we are reading it 
silently and alone, we may be sure that the emotions 
excited by the lovely songs and pleasant instruments of 
men are the mere ebullitions of natural feeling, and have 
nothing to do with religion. Those who would sing the 
praises of the Lord, must * sing them with understand- 
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ing.' The undying torch of truth must be lighted up 
in that faculty, before it can set the heart in a flame 
There exists not a more dangerous delusion, than to 
mistake the feverish excitement of the imagination for 
the cheerful and steady glow of a rational devotion. 

"But while I so anxiously guard you against this 
pernicious error, do not for a moment suppose that I 
would shut you out from the privilege which all creation 
enjoys, of sounding its Maker's praise." 

Her thoughts on worldly amusements, and also on 
social intercourse, are written to a correspondent who 
had been asking her advice. 

" With regard to the theatre, and amusements of this 
kind, Christians must have little to do, if they can find 
time for them. But if they could find time, I confess 
I am at a loss to see what business they can find there. 
Are not the sentiments usually uttered in such places 
quite in opposition to the precepts of God's word ? Are 
not pride, vain-glory, self-destruction, hatred, dissipation, 
unlawful attachments, held up to our admiration in many 
theatrical compositions, considered as trivial faults in 
most of them, and detested upon right principles in 
none ? You profess as a Christian to make Jesus your 
happiness. What can you find here to bring you 
into communion with Him ? You profess to make His 
glory your aim. Can you then sit with complacency, 
and hear a company of your fellow-creatures with 
immortal souls, uttering sentiments which only tend to 
make them despise Christ and His ways ? But I will 

leave the subject, dear , only adding, that I do not 

wish you to give up this amusement from what I say, 
but from the settled conviction of your own mind, after 
prayer for Divine teaching. ... I was once induced 
to attend ' Matthews at Home/ and shall never forget 
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the sensation I felt, when he told us how his father, who 
was a good kind of a man, but too religious, had tried to 
keep him from coming on the stage. When I looked 
round, and saw the merriment expressed in every face, 
I could not help saying to myself, This is no place for 
me ; there are no lovers of Christ here ; for ' charity 
rejoiceth not in iniquity/ as these poor deluded people 
are doing." 

Of social intercourse, she says : " In visiting my 
friends, and having a little intercourse with them, I have 
no feeling of this kind to draw me back ; for God has 
given us our friends, and therefore requires us to be 
active in every social duty ; and religion has done little 
for us, if it has taught us to be morose and unsociable ; 
for the very soul of religion is to live not to ourselves, 
but to others. Still I think, as far as we can, we should 
choose our friends rather among the friends of God, than 
among the friends and followers of the world. You 
mention music ; — so far from thinking it wrong in all 
cases, I think in my own, it is absolutely a religious 
duty to pursue music, as far as my health will permit ; 
and I think the same with regard to you. But suppos- 
ing we had no particular object in studying it, still I 
think that music, as affording a pleasing and innocent 
source of amusement to ourselves and others, cannot be 
considered wrong, though I should think it wrong to 
give more than a very moderate time to it, or to let it 
encroach upon any other duty. For a real Christian — 
to say the least of it — has so great a work in hand; 
so many really important and interesting objects daily 
solicit his attention, excite his energies, and set every 
faculty of soul and body to work ; that he or she can 
have very little time to throw away upon mere amuse- 
ments." 
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She says she does not wish to coerce the judgment 
of her friend. She wishes her to seek to know God's 
will for herself through prayer and study of the Bible. 
She adds : " God Himself will lead you into every good 
and pleasant way. I have known many religious people 
who have not seen the necessity of separating themselves 
entirely from the world at first, but I never knew any one 
who did not see it at last." 

She gives two rules, which, she says, if kept in view, 
might guide the feet in the darkest and most perplexing 
moments ; viz., " Whether ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever 
ye do, do all to tlte glory of God." " Whatsoever ye do, in 
word or deed, do all in tlte name of the Lord Jesus? 

Exceedingly anxious that Christians should apply 
their intellects to the highest uses, she seeks to guard her 
young friends against anything likely to deteriorate the 
powers or give a distaste to splid study. 

We have hardly touched upon Mary Graham's work 
among the poor. In London she constantly visited 
in the most wretched homes. Her anxiety on behalf of 
those who were unconverted stimulated her prayers for 
them. She spared herself no fatigue in walking long 
distances to visit the sick. She taught in the Christ 
Church Sabbath-school, and took a deep interest in her 
scholars. Thoughtful of the bodily needs of the desti- 
tute, she spent much time in working for them, and 
kept in her room a chest well filled with garments for 
them. In dispensing these articles she was always 
careful to make an opportunity for offering spiritual 
instruction. On the removal of the family into Devon- 
shire her interest for the poor w^s just as earnest as 
in London. 

It was on account of the delicacy of his daughter's 
health, which had not been strong since girlhood, that 
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Mr. Graham moved his residence to Stoke Fleming ; but 
nothing but real illness could keep her from active 
labour. Soon after arriving in her new home it was 
laid upon her heart to visit at the workhouse to read to 
the women before the business of the day began. The 
effort was great, and she felt a repugnance to the work, 
which hindered her for a time. She says that at last 
faith triumphed, and she told the women she intended 
" to go every morning to pray with them, and read the 
word of God." After beginning to go daily at seven 
o'clock, she writes : " My Saviour removed every difficulty 
out of the way, and caused the women to receive me with 
the greatest civility* 9 

The children of the parish were very near to her heart. 
She wrote some simple addresses for them, and drew up 
questions upon the miracles and parables for the use of 
the Sabbath teachers. 

Her desires for the welfare of the young women led to 
practical efforts on their behalf. Finding that they did 
not like to be taught at the same time and place as the 
children, she set apart an evening for them to meet 
her and receive the teachings she was so well qualified 
to give. 

We must not forget that while Mary Graham entered 
with all her heart into these interests, home and social 
duties and the cultivation of her mind were occupying 
much of her time. Probably her habit of very early 
rising, and the quiet prayerful spirit in which she entered 
upon and closed the affairs of each day, enabled her to 
accomplish so much. Every evening she set apart an 
hour specially for intercessory prayer, and often much 
more time was required, so heavily did the care of souls 
weigh upon her heart. Her affections were very strong. 
Her young cousin, who was to her as a daughter, writes : 
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11 1 never saw any one so devoid of selfishness, or who 
took so warm an interest in the happiness of her fellow- 
creatures. There was not one of my amusements or 
childish sorrows in which she would not take her share. 
As I grew up, her kindness in this respect increased." 

One of her early companions, after being engaged in 
teaching for years, writes of her : 

"I have never met with one, who in any degree 
answered my recollections of Mary Graham. Warm 
and susceptible in her affections, she was tender to those 
of others ; nor did she ever suffer any regret or disap- 
pointment in her own mind to interfere with the comfort 
or pleasure of her companions." She adds: "My 
earliest remembrance of her is connected with feelings 
of respect which, I think I may say, I have scarcely 
felt in a stronger degree for any one I hdve since known." 

Her love for her own kindred led her into much 
concern for their welfare. Sometimes she spent a great 
part of the night in earnest intercession for these, and 
on one occasion she rose from her bed to plead for her 
only brother. He was in America, and she learned 
afterwards that he died about the time she was in such 
anxiety on his behalf. She had faith to believe that 
her prayers for him were answered. 

Writing to a friend on the duty of paying all due 
attention to those who are our own flesh and blood, even 
though some of these may be uncongenial, she says : 

"Stoke, Jan. 2, 1827. 

" My dear , * Freely we have received, freely let us 

give.' If it does take up half a day once or twice a 
month to go to— — , surely God, who gave all your days, 
has a right to expect you should spend them in what- 
ever service He will put upon you ; and by making 
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these individuals your near relations, He has given them 
a claim upon you. . . . The more unpleasant the 
task, the more contrary to flesh and blood, the more 
reason we have to hope that we are not following our 
own fancy, nor working to please ourselves, but really 
following the example of Jesus, who ' came not to do 
His own will.' At the same time, if, after prayer, you 
really do not feel called upon to do something for them, 
and that speedily and persevcringly ; and if you do not 
think you are guilty of great unfaithfulness and selfish- 
ness in neglecting it, I will not mention the subject 
again to you ; for I am persuaded you will be taught 
of God, and faith will be given you, if the Lord intends 
to make use of you to do them good. My great desire 
is that we may be always faithful to one another, ' pro- 
voking one another to good works.' " 

Upon the shyness felt by so many who desire to hold 
religious intercourse with near relatives and friends she 
writes to the same correspondent : 

" I often think that if we could feel and carry in our 
memory those encouraging words of our Saviour, ' It is 
not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which 
speaketh in you,' we should no longer suffer false shame 
to hinder us from earnestly pressing the subject of the 
gospel upon those who are dear to us. May not we, as 
well as the inspired Apostles, hope for the indwelling 
guidance of that Spirit, who shall strengthen us in all 
utterance and in all knowledge ? " 

We have hardly represented the depth of religious 
experience to which she had attained through prayer 
and communion and constant study of the Scriptures. 
One cause of her progress in Divine knowledge was the 
teachableness and reverence with which she approached 
the study of Scripture. After she had come out of the 
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dark cloud of unbelief in earlier life, it was her desire to 
be as a little child in relation to her heavenly Father. 
She writes : 

"We shall never become perfectly reconciled to all 
parts of the word of God until He Himself bestows 
on us the spirit and temper of a little child, to receive, 
without murmuring, or disputings, or carnal reasonings, 
whatsoever Jehovah the Spirit is pleased to say to us. 
That Spirit alone can take away the evil heart of un- 
belief, which prevents us from embracing the ivlwlc 
counsel of God, as revealed in His word. It is He that 
must open our hearts to attend to all the things written 
in His law. Tlien we shall perceive a connection and a 
harmony between every part and every doctrine of the 
Scriptures, which will fill us with ever-increasing wonder 
and delight" 

In the Bible we are told that " the secret things belong 
unto the Lord our God : but those things which are 
revealed belong unto us and to our children for ever." 
Mary Graham justly observes of these " secret things," 
" When I come to see God as He is, and to ' know even 
as also I am known/ I shall find that all these mysteries 
of His word and will were only 'dark with excessive 
light* In the meantime, till I have the eagle eye that 
can gaze undazzled at His glories, I will view them at 
a humble distance through the glass of faith, which He 
has given me for this purpose ; nor will I dare to repine 
because I can only see thepi in a glass darkly. Thus 
faith removes every objection, stills every murmur, and 
silences every doubtful thought." 

It is probably the experience of all those whose 
natural feelings of pain or pleasure are intense that the 
realization of Divine things is deeper at one time than 
another. Sometimes Mary Graham's conversation on 
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religious subjects was marked by a glow of spiritual 
fervour which was very striking to those with whom she 
conversed. At other times she had no inclination to 
speak on these themes. She often complains of the 
inequality of her spiritual perceptions. Her most inti- 
mate friend, speaking of this experience, says she never 
noticed "any infirmity in her Christian character except 
the one she herself often mtnt\ons~inequality" 

The removal to Devonshire was not of permanent 
benefit to her health, and during several years she was 
so much of an invalid that she hardly went beyond the 
garden. Her active work had thus to be laid. aside, 
but her interest for the spiritual welfare of those around 
deepened. 

She continued her helpful correspondence with her 
friends. It had been her custom to induce those who 
sympathised with her religious interests to send her 
their views on passages of Scripture, also to unite with 
her at certain times to pray for special objects of mutual 
solicitude. 

Her circle of influence was large, and throughout her 
illness her mind was so bright that she was able to keep 
hold of nearly all her interests, and indeed to gather 
fresh ones. 

Often in much suffering she continued her studies 
with ardour, finding them of great assistance in turning 
her mind away from herself. Sometimes languages 
were most attractive to her, at other times mathematics. 
She began drying wild flowers, with the intention of 
forming a herbarium. This however she did not live 
to accomplish. Another occupation was netting 
purses, which she did beautifully, and quite a number 
of them were sold for the benefit of her dear Spanish 
friends. 
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The minister who visited her during her protracted 
illness found her constantly anxious about the spiritual 
condition of the parish. She liked to have individual 
cases brought before her, and it was a joy to her to 
spend many of her sleepless hours in prayer for the 
unconverted. 

Those who needed spiritual help, whether rich or 
poor, were by her desire brought to her room, that she 
might give them a word of exhortation or sympathy. 
This she would do although the exertion might entail 
increased suffering. 

With the servant who waited upon her while the rest 
of the household were at church she loved to read the 
Scriptures, and her words were blessed to more than one 
of these attendants. For two years Mary Graham did 
not leave her chamber, and during all this time her 
mother slept in her room that she might be near to her 
daughter by night as well as by day. At night the 
invalid used to have a table placed beside her, covered 
with her books and writing materials, that she might 
begin her studies at earliest dawn. Her Bible was 
always under her pillow. A few months before her 
death she gave this treasured volume to her mother, on 
condition that she would read a chapter in it every day. 
But if ever the little Bible were out of reach she would 
playfully ask for it, saying, "You know, dearest mother, 
it is not mine now ; but do you read it to me while I 
am here." It was her practice every night to repeat a 
text to her mother, and to receive one from her. She 
thought this dear parent would like to remember these 
texts after she had left her. 

Mary Graham valued the ordinances of her church, 
and twice during her illness her minister at her request 
administered the Lord's Supper in her room. With her 
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characteristic desire for Christian fellowship, she wished 
that as many as possible might be present during the 
celebration. 

The last eight months were spent almost entirely in 
a sitting posture, a cough and spasms of the heart 
generally making lying down impossible. This time 
of increased suffering was a season of great spiritual 
enjoyment. The desire for earthly acquirements was 
swallowed up in the craving after spiritual knowledge 
and enlightenment One day she exclaimed : " What 
are ten thousand worlds compared with one ray of the 
knowledge of God I" The ardent longing of her soul 
expressed itself in the prayer of Moses, " I beseech Thee 
show me Thy glory." She often asked her minister " to 
pray that more might be revealed to her in this world." 

When in extreme agony she would comfort those 
around by saying : " Christ is with me, ' touched with 
the feeling of mine infirmities.' " 

Her communion with God was solemn and delightful. 
One evening, after a day of great suffering, a cousin, who 
assisted in nursing her, went into her room to take 
leave of her for the night. The room was darkened and 
perfectly quiet Mary Graham said : " I can scarcely 
speak to you. The sense I have of the presence of God 
is so powerful, that it almost overcomes me. He has 
often manifested Himself to me ; but never in such a 
manner as this night Indeed, I feel ready to exclaim 
with Job—' I have heard of Thee by the hearing of the 
ear ; but now mine eye seeth Thee.' " She seemed too 
much absorbed in this holy communion to say more 
Her cousin adds : " I shall never forget that night" 

About three months before her death her young cousin 
had to leave her. Mary Graham wrote, of this cherished 
object of her affections : " I have not one earthly care 
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or wish ; for even my cares for her are now all cast upon 
God, whose tender love will, I trust, lead her all her life 
long, as it has led me. She is going one way, and I 
shall soon depart in another way; but I would wait 
patiently." 

Once a shadow of sadness came over her countenance 
on hearing that she might live on for years, but it was 
only for a moment that her calmness was disturbed. At 
another time she said she would gladly live a hundred 
years in her invalid state, if thereby she might help the 
souls of others. Deeply humble, she could not under- 
stand how her minister could find help to his own soul 
through his visits to her. 

In the midst of her severe sufferings her mind retained 
its vigour, and the sick room was enlivened by the intel- 
ligence as well as the spiritual brightness of her remarks. 

She often dwelt upon the resurrection of the body. 
One day she said, referring to I Cor. xv., "What a won- 
derful change takes place in nature in the acorn ; which 
from so small and insignificant a seed afterwards expands 
and grows into a noble tree, the glory of the forest! 
What a remarkable transformation also is that of the 
caterpillar ; which, after having been changed into appa- 
rently dead matter, at the appointed time bursts its 
shell, and becomes a beautiful winged insect ! Had we 
not witnessed such changes, we should not have believed 
them possible. But having seen them in nature, shall 
we doubt the possibility of that great change, which will 
take place at the resurrection day, when ' this vile body 
shall be fashioned like unto the glorious body* of our 
Lord ? " 

She loved to meditate on the character of God. On 
one occasion she said : " How delightful to think that 
'God is light, and in Him is no darkness at all/ All 
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His dispensations are light ; and though now they seem 
dark to us, hereafter all clouds will be dispelled/' 

She accepted the kindness of her attendants as the 
expression of her Saviour's love coming to her through 
human instrumentality. Her gratitude for the tender 
ministrations of her parents and other nurses was un- 
bounded* As the end approached her distress of body 
increased, and she had seasons of mental suffering, 
entering for a little while, as " into the cloud." But in 
the time of deepest spiritual darkness she stayed herself 
upon the promises of God, believing that He whom she 
trusted would deliver His child from her cruel enemy. 
She recalled passages in the lives of Scripture characters 
who had passed through seasons of waiting and famine. 
At one of these times she said : " Jacob wrestled a whole 
night ; and it was not until the daybreak that the angel 
revealed himself. Thus for a while our Lord seemed to 
disregard the cry of the Canaanitish woman ; but ' the 
trial of her faith was/ eventually, ' found to praise, and 
honour, and glory/ Thus also the disconsolate state of 
the disciples in their journey to Emmaus was the pre- 
lude and harbinger of a blessed display of their Master's 
light and love/' 

These clouds did not long hide from her view the 
bright rays of the Sun of righteousness. When her 
minister alluded to this painful experience through which 
she had passed, saying : " God was leading her by a 
right way to a city of habitation," she replied : " Oh, 
yes ! but how different is the case of those, who 'wander 
in the wilderness in a solitary way, and find no city to 
dwell in ! ' " On the last visit of this faithful friend she 
said to him : " All is well. May God be with you 
during the remainder of your pilgrimage ! I can only 
lie as an infant in the hands of God." 
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A day or two before her death she spoke of those who 
were attending upon her, saying : " What a comfort that 
we are not watching alone. ' He that keepeth Israel, 
shall neither slumber nor sleep/ " To her mother she 
said : " Pray for me, that my patience may not fail me 
at the last." 

Her sufferings were so excruciating during the last day 
and night that she was obliged to take doses of opium. 
The last words which fell from her lips were : " I am 
come into deep waters ; O God my Rock, ' hold Thou 
me up, and I shall be safe.' " 

After dozing for some hours, her eager prayer was 
answered, for, to her longing eyes the glory of the Lord 
was revealed, not now "through a glass darkly," but 
" face to face." 



"[of] the poor of this world, rich in 
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Footprints that perhaps another. 

Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 

Seeing, may take heart again. 

Longfellow. 



"If you voluntarily give place to any suggestion of Satan, if 
you cherish a single rebellious thought against God, you begin to 
lose the witness of the Spirit, the crowning evidence of your sancti- 
fication, you begin to lose your faith, you will be quickly and easily 
tempted to disobey, and are too likely to fall into actual backsliding. 
As you get on to the highway of holiness only by entire conse- 
cration, you can walk on it only by a constant continuance of the 
same."— From " The Offices of the Holy Spirit? By Dougan 
Clark, M.D., of Indiana, 
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LYDIA REID. 1 

Born, 1814. Died, 1866. 

It has been our desire to bring examples of holy living 
from different ranks in life and from varied spheres, in 
order that the all-sufficiency of the grace of God may be 
the more apparent We have seen the power of this 
grace in upholding sufferers who were surrounded by 
earthly alleviations and comforts, both intellectual and 
material. We have now the privilege of introducing to 
our readers, one whose surroundings in a dark court in 
East London could scarcely have been poorer or more 
devoid of the refinements of this life. Few can read 
the simple record of Lydia Reid's last years, without 
realizing how largely God was glorified through her joy- 
ful acquiescence in His will. In her great poverty, and 
severe bodily suffering she could, in all sincerity say : 
" My God [does] supply all [my] need according to His 
riches in glory by Christ Jesus." 

The narrative of Lydia Reid's earlier life was taken 



1 This account is compiled from a pamphlet entitled " Ruth and 
Naomi ; or, The Two Spitalfields Widows." " Mountain of Bread 
Series. " C. Caswell, Birmingham. By permission of the Author. 
The books of this series are sold for the benefit of the aged and 
sick poor. 
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do*Ti from her lips. It brings before cs pfcues of life 
which it is desiraUe to contemplate; that the dft&culties 
arid temptations which assail thousands of women who 
have to maintain the daily struggle for existence may 
be appreciated by those who move in other spheres, — 
•spheres which have indeed trials and perplexities, but 
different and peculiar to them. 

Lydia Kcid's preservation from many snares may be 
attributed to the influence of her mother's prayers. 
She was led away from the path of safety when she 
twice became entangled by marriage with one who cared 
only for the things of this world. She also became 
further discouraged when she gave way to the tempta- 
tion to Sunday trading, and set earthly gain above 
heavenly advantage. The Christian poor, who toil 
hard during six days, know full well the value of the 
period of rest arranged for the comfort and benefit of 
man from the foundation of the world. They rejoice to 
umc its priceless hours for intercourse with their families 
in a manner which may help forward the interests of 
their immortal souls. And when they needlessly 
employ these hours for domestic or business purposes, 
they feel that their spiritual interests suffer. 

l.ydia Keid was brought back again and again to the 
teulhration of her spiritual needs, till at last she was 
Miipped of all earthly comforts. Then "in full sur- 
lendei," who ^ave herself body and soul to her Lord to 
do 01 to sutler His will. She had her reward in being 
pci milted to witness for Him among a large number of 
thone who iwpiiie to have the gospel message brought 
into the vviv midst of their wretchedness and sin. 

We w ill let hev tell the story of her girlhood, only 
|mvummu£ that when a little child her heart was " won 
to Jomin" whether thnntgh the instrumentality of her 
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mother or of any other we know not. Her narrative 
begins thus, — 

" I was born in 18 14 ; from five years old until I was 
twelve years old, I lived away from my mother, at 
Edmonton. At that age I began to work for my own 
living, being at home then with my mother, and brothers 
and sisters ; and I remember I used to feel I did not 
mind how hard I had to work, so that I had not again 
to leave my dear mother. God gave me good health, 
and also blessed me with a willing mind to learn any- 
thing that I was put to. 

The Lord spared my mother to me until I was six- 
teen years old, and then I lost that precious friend. She 
met with an accident by fire, and was burnt shockingly, 
living only five days afterwards. I was then in a place 
of service ; and not knowing what was before me, went 
home to see my mother the day this happened. On 
asking where she was, my father said, in a hard manner, 
(for he was a hard man) : ' You have lost your best 
friend, I can tell you ! ' Not knowing what he meant, 
I said, * Do tell me where is my dear mother ? ' ' She 
is burned to death, and gone to the hospital/ was 
the reply. Oh! with these words, what a blow fell 
on my young spirit ! for I felt it true. I had indeed 
lost my best, — my only earthly friend ; yet I had a 
friend in God from my earliest days. I had known 
the striving of His Spirit, and proved something of the 
blessedness attaching to those who seek the Lord early 
and who find Him. As you may be sure, I hastened to 
the hospital, but was not then permitted to see my 
beloved mother, as her wounds were being dressed. I 
knelt down outside the ward door, and prayed the Lord 
to spare her a little longer for my sake. But I felt too 
well that I should lose her. 
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The next day I went again to the hospital, and, oh ! 
when I saw her in bed, and once more heard her dear 
voice, I could only kneel by her bedside, and offer 
thanksgiving to God, that He had heard my prayer, 
and permitted me to see her in her right mind, and to 
hear her say to me these words — blessed words for 
mother to say, and child to hear : — ' I have prayed to God 
to keep you from tlte many temptations, and to give you 
grace to look up to Him at all times ; for when I am gone 
you toil I liave no fat tier to comfort you ; but remember, tfie 
same blessed Lord who lias heard my prayer in the night 
for you, He will never leave, nor forsake you, while you 
put your trust in Him. I liope you will ever remember 
God's eye is ever upon you all through, let come what will. 
Be still, my soul, and thou slialt see wonders? 

The kindness of the poor to those still more needy 
comes out beautifully in the following narrative. Do we 
not see in it an answer to the mother's dying prayer, 
that her daughter might be kept by God in her difficult 
and lonely position. Lydia continues : 

" In less than a month after my dear mother's death, 
I was out of my place of service ; and oh, if ever I 
wanted my mother, I felt it was then. \ told my father 
I was coming home to lodge, if he would let me, until 
I got another place. He said, ' No,' I must find some- 
where else, for he had two children at home then. I 
went out of the house into the street, with a sad feeling 
at my heart, that no poor girl could ever be more desti- 
tute than at that moment I felt myself to be, cast out 
upon the wide world in this way. I had only a few 
clothes, and feared lest I might not get another place, 
whilst these lasted me to pay for board and lodging 
somewhere. But ' My thoughts are not your thoughts, 
saith the Lord.* He was pleased to open a door for me 
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with some people at Hammersmith who knew me ; and 
they offered for me to go there, for a shilling a week : 
and for this I was very thankful, only that they could not 
have me for a week, and where must I be for that time ? 
I did not know what to do for a lodging until then ; and 
to be kept from the temptation which, under such cir- 
cumstances, often drives poor, homeless, motherless girls 
into disgrace, I walked about until nearly night, and 
cried, and prayed ; and then I felt ill with fretting, and 
thought that if I could but die that night, and go to my 
dear, dear mother, what a blessing it would be. I sat 
down on some steps up a court, where I fell asleep ; and 
after a time I awoke, feeling both cold and comfortless, 
having had very little to eat all day, and how to get 
through the coming week I was troubled to know. I 
felt I must not part with any more of my clothes ; and 
then I thought of my box — I would sell this to help me 
for the time. I had left it with a very poor woman, who 
got her living by sweeping the crossing in Old Broad 
Street Buildings. She was the mother of three children. 
I went to her that night, and told her what I was going 
to do. She said ; ' Oh, my poor girl, don't do that way. 
I get food given me, on my crossing, to feed my children, 
and if you like to share our bed and board, as it is, you 
are welcome, till your time is up to go to Hammersmith.' 
I was glad to accept her kind offer, and was so lifted up 
by it, that I sat down on the box I thought to sell, and 
sang with heart and voice, — 

4 Guide me ! O Thou Great Jehovah. ' 

And, to the praise and glory of His name, I can say 
that powerful hand has upheld me all through my 
troubled life. 

" The time came for me to go to my new place at 
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Hammersmith, and I wanted two shillings, but did not 
know how to get it. I thought I would go to my father 
and ask him to give it me. But his answer was, ' I will 
do no such thing.' I begged him then only to lend it 
me, and I would pay him back. ' No ; be off, I tell you.' 
When he said that, I felt as though I could not leave 
the house fast enough. I went as far as Sun Street, and 
then I could bear no longer. I sat down on the step of 
a door, and cried with a loud and earnest cry to the Lord 
to forgive my father, and to show him that I did not 
deserve such treatment. As I sat there, with my face 
in my hands, some one touched me, and said : ' Lydia, 
is that you ? ' My heart was too full to speak ; but I 
looked up, and there was my dear young sister, and she 
said : ' I am so glad I have found you ; don't fret so, I 
always pray for you to be kept from any harm. We 
know that father is a hard man, but God can soften his 
heart, I am sure ; for after you were gone he said to me, 
" Go and see if you can see your sister, and give her this 
half-crown." And I at once said in my heart, " Lord, 
take me in the right road to find my dear sister Lydia," 
and so He has, and here is the half-crown. And thus 
she comforted me with her loving and kind words. We 
bade each other good-bye then, in the street ; my sister 
Rebecca going back to our father, and I to my new 
place in Hammersmith, where I stayed till I met with a 
place of all work." 

The account of the next few years is too interesting 
and instructive to be omitted. The- Holy Spirit was 
following her and showing her how to conduct herself 
according to the will of God ; and when she gave 
way to actions which were contrary to that will, He 
followed her with trial and suffering. We continue 
Lydia's story : 
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" I wanted to learn to be a cook, and I also wanted 
to show my father that, by God's help, I was determined 
to get on in the world. From that I obtained a situation 
as cook, but was not happy. The mistress was much 
from home, and the housemaid and I had not enough to 
do. Feeling afraid of being drawn into evil, I sought, 
and soon found, another place ; and here I did not lack 
plenty of work for improving myself in cooking, for the 
master liked a change every day. Sometimes I was so 
tired, I thought I must give it up; and then again I 
thought of what I would do, if able to acquit myself 
as an experienced and good cook. When I felt this 
unsettled state of mind coming over me again, I used 
to go and see my kind old friend, the crossing-sweeper, 
who was as a mother to me ; and I used to be so pleased 
to be able to take her some little proof that I did not 
forget her great kindness to me/ that night when I 
thought I had nothing left but to sell my box to pay for 
a lodging. Her name was Mrs. Breadon, and though 
a crossing-sweeper, she was much respected by many. 
She could speak several languages, I remember. Kind, 
motherly Mrs. Breadon ! she used to listen so patiently 
to all I had to say, and then she would advise me for 
the best. She urged me to stop as long as I could in 
my hard place of cooking, because the constant practice 
I had would help to make me perfect I left her one 
evening, after she had been talking to me, with the 
feeling as though I had been with my own dear mother, 
and her last words, or advice to me, then in the hospital, 
came fresh to my mind. This was followed up by those 
blessed words : ' The Lord is good, and His mercy en- 
dureth for ever.' Often when I was busy with my work, 
the Holy Spirit would bring some precious text, or verse 
of a hymn, to my mind, and then I would go on my way 
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rejoicing. The thought of my dying mother's prayer, 
that I might be kept out of temptation to bad company, 
helped me much ; and but for it, I should often have 
been drawn aside by my great love of singing, and my 
fellow-servants were always trying to entrap me into 
some place of amusement with themselves. My mind 
was sometimes to go with them ; but, my dear mother, 
— I have thought— did she not pray for me, as if she 
knew, even then, what my propensity would be ? If I 
once heard a tune, even of a foolish song, I must sing it; 
and then a voice within would say, ' What ! you raising 
your voice to the devil and not to God ? f and then for 
days I would be in trouble of mind. 

"My next place was as kitchenmaid, under a French 
cook, where I thought I should learn all I yet lacked 
to be a first-rate cook myself. The woman I was 
under was very clever, and that was what I looked 
at. I was told that she drank, and had a furious 
temper; but in this, as in many another step of my 
life, whilst I thought I trusted in God, I yet leaned 
to my own understanding, and, as a consequence, often 
smarted for it. When I look back, I feel what a 
mercy that here I did not learn that woman's evil ways, 
and fall into her dreadful snare of drinking ; for often, 
when in a good temper, she would press me to take some 
of her brandy in my tea, and in other ways. It was the 
goodness of God alone, and the answer given to my dear 
mother's dying prayers, that preserved me there. One 
shilling and two shillings' worth of brandy in a day, 
have I seen that woman take. Her husband also lived 
servant in the same family ; he was a quiet man, and 
often afraid lest in her rage and fury she would do mis- 
chief. She once threw a knife at me ; but, by the good 
hand of God, it touched me not Card-playing and all 
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kinds of evil went on in that house amongst the servants, 
with whom I led a sad life, because my conscience would 
not let me join in their wicked ways, and thankful I was 
to leave this place, with all its apparent great advantages. 

" In my next place I had a kind, Christian mistress, 
but a bad master. I shudder to think of all that dear 
Christian lady had to endure, through and by her hus- 
band ; and yet he was looked up to as a grand gentleman. 
Dear mistress ! she had a refuge in God, and He was her 
support, yet you could see how her heart was broken. 
By this time I had been able to save a little money out 
of my wages ; and had seen my father, and thanked him 
for the half-crown he sent me when I so needed shelter. 
I felt thankful to God too, that my father might see in 
me how I had been kept by the God of all grace and 
consolation. 

" My dear sister Rebecca had gone the right road into 
her heavenly rest . . . My father came to see 
me in my place one time, and said, when he did so : 
' Well, my girl, this is a beautiful place, and I'm sure 
you must have plenty to do, morning, noon, and night.' 
At this I could not help crying, and said : ' Oh ! father, 
to hear you say those words, " my girl," how they go 
to my heart ! for who would have thought, that day I 
asked you for the two shillings, that ever I should have 
lived to show you what great things the Lord has done 
for me, in giving me health and strength to work?' 
Then I told him how my sister Rebecca had asked the 
Lord to direct her the right way to find me, and how 
she had found me ; and how kind Mrs. Breadon, the 
crossing-sweeper, had given me a week's lodging ; and, 
that in all this, my mother's prayers had an answer ; 
and I had been kept from many temptations to evil, to 
which, being so exposed and homeless, I was o^etu M^j 
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father did not say anything, but I think seemed to feel 
what I said." 

We now come to a new phase in Lydia's life ; and her 
story of her marriage, of her pride in her little girl, and 
her child's death, is full of touching interest She tells 
very humbly of those steps in her life which she feels to 
have been wrong for one who had tasted of some of the 
good things of the Father's house. She says : 

" Now I come to a step in my life which could never 
be retraced ; and here I trusted not in God, but leaned 
to my own understanding. I married a man, a gentle- 
man's servant, who used to earn a good deal of money 
by going out to wait at table ; and I did the same as 
plain cook. We earned between us more than enough 
to provide a comfortable home, which we had. But 
my husband, though a steady man, loved not God. He 
was fond of going to the play, and got well supplied 
with free tickets for this ; and if I did not go with him 
he had no need to lack company. Other servants were 
going, and often these would come to my little home, 
to tea-drinkings, and sing songs. In the midst of all 
this, though I might seem merry, my heart was sad ; 
for I felt I was just pleasing the devil, and sinning 
against God. Such parties took our money; and to 
get out of the way of this as much as I could, I per- 
suaded my husband to move to other lodgings, which 
we did. Then he engaged himself to go to sea, as 
servant to a gentleman, leaving me with a young baby, 
which I had to put out to nurse by the day, going out 
myself to work. All my heart was now wrapped up in 
my dear little girl ; I did not mind what I spent upon 
her, to dress her nicely. Seeing her so clean and nice, 
many of the ladies where I worked, made me very proud 
by their kind notice of her. I almost forgot my absent 
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husband in the love I lavished on my child, who I 
vainly thought never would be parted from me. But 
the Lord is faithful. I had in heart departed from Him, 
and set up an idol in the darling He had given and bid 
me nurse from Him ; and so, when just twelve months 
old, and with little warning, my child was taken, and 
/ ' began to be in want* 

" I was sick in body — sick in soul — could only ask, in 
my trouble, what have I done for all this to come upon 
me ? I was as one blind, who could not come for the 
Saviour's love. I was ready to despair ; yet the Lord 
mercifully brought me to a standstill, to know that He 
was God, and changed not. Yet, for all the Lord's 
mercy to me, I could not forget my lost baby ; and now 
my little home, when I came to it at night after my 
day's work, seemed desolate, and I used to lie awake 
and fret about her. I remember one of my kind mis- 
tresses saying to me, one day, ' It is surely very wrong 
and sinful thus to fret about baby. Is it not rather a 
mercy the Lord took her before you ? ' This made me 
feel ashamed of myself for a time, but the Lord had a con- 
troversy with me. He saw how I had wandered in heart 
from Him. I had married to please myself, not heeding 
that word, 'Be not unequally yoked together/ My 
home, my child, had been set up as idols in my heart ; 
and now to show me myself, and my wanderings from 
Himself, the alone source of any good, the Lord stripped 
me bare of all, of everything. Health failed, work 
failed, and then I was glad to sell for food, while they 
lasted, one thing after another of my little furniture. 
My proud, rebellious heart was so far humbled, that I 
was thankful to find shelter for three weeks in the work- 
house. In review of all the Lord's goodness to me, 
from the time I knelt by my dear mother's bedside in 
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" I had no money, no clothes, no home ; for lack of 
clothes, I could not go to any of my former mistresses 
and ask for work. My sister asked my father to lend 
me ten shillings, saying as I had work I would repay it 
My father had plenty to have done this with, but his 
reply was, "No; where do you think I get money 
from ? what I have I want myself" My widowed sister 
used to get her living by going out charing. One 
morning a lady sent to ask if she could come, or send 
some one, for a week, her cook having to go home ill 
My sister turned, and said to me, " Will you go ? " In 
my joy, I said No, but meant Yes, The housemaid who 
had come with the message, and who had known my 
dear sister a long time, said : " Yes, you must come ; 
and anything I can help you in, I will be happy to do 
it." Those few words I felt were spoken with heart and 
voice, in such love that I could but take her hand and 
weep. That young Christian servant further said, 
'Come, we are within the promise — three of us — and 
have a few moments,. let us spend it in prayer, for that 
will do more for us than all our doubts and fears.' 
When we rose from our knees after her short prayer, 
breathed forth from a heart of love, she put sixpence 
into my hand, having, besides this, unknown to me, left 
half-a-crown for me with my dear sister. Thus the 
Lord cared for me again, and sent me help— the help 
needed, through a poor servant girl ; and doubtless He 
sent her back to her place, and to her work," feeling 
that it was 'more blessed to give than to receive/ — 
whilst I, the moment I was alone, could only weep 
before the Lord, and praise Him with more confidence 
of heart than I had felt for a long time. 

" With the three shillings I got a dress out of pledge, j 
and went to see the lady. It was in Finsbury Square, ■ i 
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I was to go for a week, but I stayed three months until 
the former cook had quite recovered, and the house was 
all cleaned down. It was a good place — I had kind 
fellow-servants, and the good living soon enabled me to 
get up my strength ; and I also got some of my clothes 
about me again." 

Lydia's next position seems to have been one of use- 
fulness. With a good recommendation from the lady 
with whom she had lived three months, she now took 
a place in a business house in Holborn. There she 
remained eight years and nine months. She says God 
blessed her endeavours,* and she was able to help her 
widowed sister, and also save a few pounds. There 
was plenty of work, she felt she was gaining an 
honourable living, and she was very happy. She had 
not to look far for the opportunity to help others. She 
says : " Being a house of business, a boy was kept to 
wait at table, and if such behaved well, he had a chance 
to get on, to be a messenger, or porter, or something 
else ; and then they would come to me at such times 
for advice, and perhaps I could help them a great deal 
by the loan of a few shillings — I knew the value of such 
kindness in time of need — and God helped me to do 
this with a very cheerful heart. One time, I, who had 
twice been penniless myself, had more than three pounds 
lent out in small sums to cases needing a little help 
One of the porters wanted to get a better place. He 
had had the promise of a place in the Post-office, but 
had to wait longer than he expected for it ; and whilst 
waiting, outran his little savings. He was a true 
Christian, one of the Lord's tried ones, a teacher in the 
Sunday-school at Soho Chapel. I had then the joy of 
helping him. At length God blessed him, and prospered 
him in the Post-office ; he married, and from anything 
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I know to the contrary, may be there still. He paid me 
back, to the farthing, all I lent him ; and should this 
history of mine ever meet his eye, he will know that I 
bear truthful testimony to this fact. God also gave me 
the joy of helping others in the same way, both in the 
house and out of it" 

There was a " grand gift " in St. Andrew's, Holborn, 
for any servant who had kept her situation seven years. 
Lydia had set her heart on this prize, but she was dis- 
appointed, as only those who received their wages 
quarterly 'were eligible, and hers were paid monthly. 
After a while she took a place in the Borough. This 
step was taken partly that she might have the opportu- 
nity of putting forward her sister's girls, for both of 
whom she obtained situations in the same house. 

When she had saved a good deal, she thought she 
would take a little shop and have her sister to reside 
with her. She tells us, she fears in this matter she 
again leaned " to her own understanding," rather than 
to the guidance which would have led her in a path of 
greater safety. She could not easily obtain a shop, but 
hearing of a mangle she bought it and placed a card in 
the window : u Washing and mangling done here." She 
also sold grocery, but her efforts were not successful, 
and she tried opening her shop on the Sabbath. She 
also commenced a little school, but the children's pay- 
ments were not kept up regularly, and this too was of 
little assistance towards the honest livelihood she desired 
to earn. 

The next step we must give in her own words. She 
had now been for some time a widow. 

" One day," she tells us, " a young man and his sister, 
whom I had not seen for eighteen years, found me out f ; 
the end of this was, he soon told me that, having lost 
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his wife, his fcoe-e was going to ruin, would I take 
for a busbar.d ? I said I would think about it 
length I cotiiented ; and without seeking guidance 
the Lord, tet putting my trust in man, I a second 
married ; but soon found, to my sorrow, that I 
better have stayed as I was, and have gone to my 
and confessing my sin, pleaded my tried position t 
Him ; I should thus have sought His help to e 
from troubles, rather than have taken my own 
and added to them. My husband was a hardwo: 
man, and, as a weaver, could earn a good living. 1 
time in his life, he had had a blow on his head, and 
caused him, when he got only a little drink, to be 
a madman. At such times, even a little dog we 
knew it, and would hide away, as in terror of hir 
often wept bitter tears on a Saturday night, to 1 
what I must go through, and how I must pass Sun 
and then I felt I had brought it all upon myself. ] 
chosen rather to trust in man, than wait upon 
Had I waited for the Lord to bring me up out ol 
troubles, instead of marrying a godless man to get : 
from them, I need not to have been ashamed. Goc 
helped me in the past, but now I seemed as one 
had no God. I had, I felt, wilfully turned my back 
the Lord, and was as one in despair, having nor 
comfort me." 

One Sunday Lydia Reid was marketing as i 
■ sorely against her will," when she saw many whon 
knew going to their different places of worship. Tui 
into aside lane lest she should be recognised "ir 
misery," she cried "in bitterness of soul to the L 
feeling that if " He came not to her help once r 
vain was the help of man to her now." She cried 
my God, what shall I do?" The furnace of aflU 
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through which she had to pass after she had thus again 
called upon God is only hinted at in the story of her 
life, as many of her sorrows were caused by others. 

A few years later her second husband died. It was 
at his death that a devoted woman, a member of Brown's 
Lane Chapel, and a class-leader, was used by the Lord 
to encourage her " to take the Lord alone for her por- 
tion, thenceforward and for evermore." 

At this time she was penniless, and much crippled by 
rheumatism. But as the Lord made her again to rejoice 
in Him she took up the burden of life, finding the rest 
of having the weight shared by Him who upholds the 
worlds. Her first step was to undertake the care of her 
aged mother-in-law, and so great was the mutual love 
of these two that their neighbours called them " Ruth 
and Naomi." For years they always went by these 
honoured names among those who learned to look up to 
them as shining lights in a dark place. 

Although Lydia Reid had been long in a state of 
great bodily weakness, she was enabled to take up the 
work of a silk winder to the weavers. To the surprise 
of all, she even went herself to fetch and carry back the 
work, receiving, with gratitude, the very small pay which 
was her living. 

The home of Lydia Reid and her aged mother-in-law 
was in a little court in the weaving district of Spitalfields. 
A narrow steep staircase led up to the poor room. One 
who visited them describes the room : " It is clean, but 
its furniture is very scanty, consisting chiefly of a strange 
looking chair, a table, two little forms, a few pans, and 
two old bedsteads. The peculiar sound coming from 
another room upstairs, tells of the loom, the shuttle, and 
the velvet-weaver at work." 

The same visitor introduces us to the occupants : 
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u For my object in coming here myself, and bringing 
you, in thought, with me, let us ask the occupants of 
this poor room. You see none ! A step nearer to the 
beds, as they stand foot to foot, will show us that on 
the one lies an old woman, who is nearing fourscore 
years and ten; and on the other bed it may be, or 
sitting in that strange-looking chair, is another woman, 
about fifty years of age, having her limbs stiffened and 
distorted by rheumatism, so that, being also very tall, 
if loving hands had not contrived that chair for her use, 
she could not sit down ; as it is, she sits and lies by 
turns, that, by change of posture, she may know a little 
mitigation of her constant pain. But have I, do you 
think, brought you truly to a house of mourning ? Nay, 
listen, and from the lips of that suffering woman comes 
forth, ' Rejoice evermore : our God is love : we will rest 
in His love. Alleluia.' " 

Another friend, who designates the two by the names 
so lovingly given them, writes : 

" When I was first taken up those steep stairs leading 
to her little room, I found Ruth seated at her wheel, 
winding silk ; and the aged Naomi, then over eighty- 
six years of age, when able to leave her bed for a few 
hours in the day, was similarly employed. Often their 
united weekly earnings did not exceed half-a-crown. 
To enable them to pay their rent, two lodgers were 
admitted to share the room with them. One of these 
was also an aged widow, employed in shirt making, and 
I shall never forget the impression made upon my mind 
by the sight of these three feeble women, bending over 
one dim candle, at their work. Ruth's distorted fingers, 
as she sat working at the wheel, were especially dis- 
tressing to witness. What a contrast, this state of 
abject poverty, to the more than eight years and a half 
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of her life, when every want was met, and she was the 
helper of others in their need." 

By hard living Lydia Reid's father had saved one 
thousand pounds. This he left by will to his widow 
and two daughters, but owing to the dishonesty of the 
sister who had already wronged her, not a penny of 
Lydia's share was forthcoming. Still the comforts of 
the Lord were so satisfying that she felt them to be 
better than earthly good. Her trust was now wholly in 
God, and He raised up friends who from time to time 
added a few comforts which in her deep poverty were 
counted as luxuries. The chair has been mentioned. 
This was given by a band of young Christians. At a 
time when she specially needed a more restful couch, 
a friend received a feather bed, directed by an unknown 
hand " for the Lord's poor." This was quickly passed 
on to Lydia Reid's room. But no earthly alleviation 
could prevent the progress or the suffering of the dis- 
ease which was crippling, still more completely, the poor 
hands. Neither could the added pain hinder the out- 
pouring of heavenly consolations which, by night and 
by day, made that little crowded room as the very gate 
of heaven. As her hands became still more incapable 
of the labour of winding silk, it was suggested to Lydia 
Reid that as labourers were so few she might " devote 
her remaining strength to visiting the sick and dying," 
telling the suffering ones and the sin-sick souls of 
Him who had become her Saviour and her Healer. 
The friend who proposed this said she had faith to be- 
lieve that among those who loved the Lord there would 
be found some who would at least make up the little 
amount she had earned at the wheel. Lydia Reid 
accepted this proposition as the answer to the many 
prayers she had put up asking " that the little time and 
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strength left to her might be all used in His service, who 
had so cared for her in mercy all her life through." For 
a little season she was able to go in and out among the 
people carrying to them the glad tidings of a Saviour's 
redeeming love. When her strength failed, the people 
thankfully climbed the steep stairs to the room in which 
they knew they should find sympathy and words of 
strong consolation. We are told that " many weary and 
heavy-laden ones " found there the blessing which made 
the " burden light," for the joy of the Lord became their 
strength. 

On Sunday afternoons she met an adult reading class. 
At another time in the week she invited mothers to meet 
with her. Then she had a prayer meeting in her room 
every Monday evening, and so many flocked to it that 
she saved out of her small living enough to purchase 
more seats for her congregation. Another work was 
among poor girls. In the neighbourhood round, these 
knew where a welcome was to be found, and an open ear 
to their tales of trouble, or temptation, or sin. Some of 
the stories were heartbreaking. Her heart reached forth 
to these stricken ones, and out of her own experience 
she gave wise counsel and words of cheer. The musical 
powers which, she has told us, had been a temptation 
to her in her young days, were now used in the Lord's 
service. Her sweet hymn-singing was very attractive 
to the young. And very striking it must have been, 
thus to hear the cheerful sound of rejoicing from the 
lips of one whose distorted limbs showed a little of the 
pain she was enduring. 

It was well that one of the lodgers in the little room 
was replaced by an orphan girl who, during the last 
weeks of Lydia Reid's life, " repaid her motherly care 
by the most self-denying kindness." The blessed work 
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for her Master had been carried on with zeal, as long as 
the weary body could sustain the exertion. The time 
was at hand, when the worker was to be called to enter 
upon the untrammeled service of heaven. But first, 
there were four months 0/ increased pain and distress of 
body, before death should be swallowed up in victory. 
And yet it often seemed as if the spirit were so free 
from earthly weights that it triumphed even here over 
the body of humiliation, enabling the sufferer to exclaim, 
"My God causeth me to triumph gloriously." 

One Saturday, she said : u I am so happy ; I cannot 
last long and bear this. The Lord gives me every 
desire of my heart. Happier I cannot be." The cause 
of this abounding happiness was the answer " to her 
prayer that some of the most abandoned characters in 
the little court in which she lived, might be persuaded to 
come to her room for prayer, after a death in their midst 
which had created much sensation. 

" Many were in tears as she spoke to them. Referring 
to the next day, the Sabbath, she said : ' Some of us are 
expecting a happy day, a glorious day to-morrow. This 
has been a happy day to me, to see you all here ; but 
mine are all happy days now, each one is happier and 
happier.' " 

Unexpectedly little material helps came to this trust- 
ing, suffering one. Here is an instance. One morning 
" her friend, on entering the room, found an unknown 
visitor there, whom she had been telling of the Lord's 
goodness in providing for her. Her friend handed to 
her a little book of texts which had just arrived by post, 
with this remark : ' Here is another love token for you 
this morning.' When opened, one shilling and fourpence 
in stamps dropped out of the little book, and Lydia on 
seeing this, turned to her visitor, and said : ' This is just 
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as I told you, from day to day/ Just then, a poor 
neighbour coming in, she continued : ' The Lord has 
stepped in already, the Lord is with me from the rising 
of the sun to the down-setting thereof ! ' " 

On another occasion, the parish doctor called on the 
aged mother, who received parish assistance. Observing 
Lydia Reid's condition of feebleness and emaciation, 
he asked kindly how she was. She replied, that it was 
for her mother-in-law she had sent for him. He 
answered that he was aware of that, but without any 
order from the parish " he would be glad to do anything 
in his power to relieve her sufferings, which he knew 
must be great ; and, further, that she was welcome to 
anything in his dispensary that would be useful to her." 
He was surprised, on inquiry, to find that she had no 
parish allowance, and said : " How do you manage 
then?" Lydia replied: "The Lord manages for me, 
sir ; you stand upon praying ground." Again he asked, 
" But how are you provided for ? " and the answer came, 
" Are you not a witness yourself, sir, of how I am pro- 
vided for ? When you entered my room, you did not 
intend offering me anything, and, before you leave it, 
you freely make me welcome to everything in your 
shop." 

Her time was much spent in prayer. One day her 
mother-in-law begged her to take an opiate to deaden 
the pain, but she felt that the times of prayer and 
communion were too precious to be shortened by un- 
consciousness. Her words were : " I do not wish to sleep 
myself away. I have too many to present before the 
Lord ; and He has too much to say to me. . . . 
Oh, what have I to do with sleep when I have such 
beautiful things to think about." "The Lord keeps 
feeding me ; and I am so covetous ; when He has sent 
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me one message, I am not satisfied until I have another ; 
He keeps feeding me from His own table. The Lord 
has been giving me such a sweet passage. * Let your 
light shine, your lamp be trimmed, with oil in your vessel/ 
How was it they slumbered ? were they tired of waiting ? 
My heart is singing, though I cannot now sing with my 
lips." 

Her mother said : " I am singing in my heart — 

' Jesus, lover of my soul.' n 

Lydia went on : "I was thinking — 

* Helpless, come to Thee for grace ; 
Vile, I to the fountain fly :' 

you see, the Lord was feeding us both with the same 
meal." 

At another time, when her mother was weeping at 
the thought of her future loneliness without this faithful 
daughter-in-law, Lydia said : " I commit you to the 
Lord. He gave you in charge to me, and I give up the 
charge to Him. It was death brought us together, and 
nothing but death us shall part" 

So near was Lydia Reid's fellowship with her Lord, 
that like many others who have lived in abiding union, 
she seemed restrained from pleading for blessings for 
herself or others contrary to the will of God. She there- 
fore realized the fulfilment of the words, " If ye abide 
in Me, and My word abide in you, ye shall ask what ye 
will and it shall be given you." 

She said one day : " My sufferings have been greater 
than I have never known before, but the Lord has given 
me greater joy ; and though it is more than I can 
express, it is only a speck compared to the ocean I see 
before me. When I am sitting up, and cannot rest for 
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pain, I am filled with such sweet promises of Scripture, 
I am lifted up out of the body altogether. I cannot 
forget the pain, for the flesh will not let me, but the 
Lord gives me such answers concerning those I am asking 
for, the pain of the body is not to be compared." 

On taking leave of her for the night, a friend ex* 
pressed much sympathy with her in her sufferings. 
Lydiasaid : u He is a refiner ; the dross must be purified ; 
there is much rubbish to be taken away. I can say, the 
hotter the furnace, the more precious He is to me 
Nothing shall enter but what is holy, and it is He who 
makes us holy by His precious blood. The Lord keeps 
saying to me again and again : ' The Lord our righteous- 
ness/ but I know He will give me more in the night I 
shall not be disappointed." 

" That night was one of fierce conflict between life 
and death," and she thought the end had come. She 
thus tells of her experience. 

" I said to the Lord : ' Am I now to put on the white 
robe, purified in the precious blood, whiter than snow ? ' 
I saw the Lord beckoning to me as He did to Peter, 
and He said : ' It is ready ; you are one of My little 
flock. It is your Father's good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom. It is a gift ; it is given/ He said :'I am 
thy rod and thy staff; ' and I saw the valley was not 
dark ; no, there was a light brighter than the noonday 
sun. I was afraid to open my eyes, lest I should lose 
that glorious light. Oh, it was not as a thief in the 
night. Death comes to me as a welcome messenger. 
How many have I had with me before the Lord this 
night, and how many have I tried to bring, and was not 
able 1 That is the awful thought As the day dawned, 
I thought how the Lord had been dawning on me 
through all that blessed night Oh we must be made 
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holy, holy ! The Lord has shown mc that holiest place. 
Nothing shall enter in which defileth. Sometimes, when 
I am in very close communion with the Lord, I fancy 
I am home already, the veil seems so thin, and the 
light of His countenance so bright. I am lifted out of 
myself altogether." 
After a fearful struggle for breath, she exclaimed, — 

" I'll praise my Maker while Fvc breath, 
And when my voice is lost in death, 
Praise shall employ my nobler powers." 

Being obliged to lie always in one position, she com- 
forted herself thus, " When I cannot turn to the right or 
left, I think, when He was nailed to the cross He could 
not turn, and how patient He was." 

As her sufferings increased, her joy seemed to increase 
also. Not very long before her departure she said : " It 
is almost too much for human feelings to see how the 
Lord reveals Himself ; how He works all things accord- 
ing to the counsel of His own will, according to His 
good pleasure." " Then with her eyes fast closed, as if 
dazzled, and speaking with a solemnity that can never 
be forgotten or described," she added : " Jehovah Jesus, 
Son of God, let not the brightness of Thy countenance 
overpower my reason." 

Some one asked if she could tell what she had seen. 
She answered : " It was too bright — no man can see Thy 
face and live." A few hours more of weariness, then the 
veil was drawn aside, and the redeemed spirit was face to 
face with the " resurrection light " of the eternal day. 

The remains of Lydia Reid were laid in Bow Cemetery, 
on the 1 8th of May, 1866. The poor, who had so often 
found in her room rest and solace, gathered there. 
u Beside her open grave, with weeping eyes and trembling 
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voice," they united in singing the hymn they had so 



often sung with her : 



" For ever with the Lord, 
Amen, so let it be ; 
Life from the dead is in that word, 
Tis immortality." 



"OF THE HOUSEHOLD OF GOD? 



HARRIET M. JUKES. 

We need not bid, for cloistered cell. 
Our neighbour and our work farewell, 
Nor strive to wind ourselves too high 
For sinful man beneath the sky. 

The trivial round, t/ie common task, 
Will furnish all we ought to ask: 
Room to deny ourselves, a road 
To bring us, daily, nearer God. 

From "The Christian Year," Keble. 



v. 



11 Some value the presence of their Saviour so highly that they 
cannot bear to be at any remove from Him. Even their work they 
will bring up and do it in the light of His countenance ; and while 
engaged in it, will be seen constantly raising their eyes to Him, as 
if fearful of losing one beam of His light." — Dr. Payson. 



IX. 

HARRIET MARIA JUKES. 1 
Born, 1817. Died, 1854. 

We are particularly glad to* be permitted to include in 
our second group of devoted Christian women, the name 
of Harriet Jukes, for she was no exceptional character 
from whose example ordinary women will turn away 
discouraged. Harriet Jukes had average talents and 
average opportunities for the development of her powers 
of mind and heart ; and it was in the middle walks of 
life that she showed forth the gifts and graces of a 
consecrated womanhood. 

So often we have the complaint that biographies of 
good women are not entirely helpful to that large class of 
their sex whose lives are spent in the performance of do- 
mestic duties in the seclusion of the home circle. The 
cause is obvious, for the women whose life stories are those 
most available for publication generally have had powers 
or opportunities which forced them into some degree of 
prominence, either through work done for others outside 
the home, through their writings, or through their success 
in training children who have become celebrated. The 
life of Harriet Jukes was as noble and complete as most 
of the lives which answer to the above description, and 

1 This sketch is compiled from " The Earnest Christian." By 
Mrs. Gilbert Seeley & Co. By permission of the Author. 
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yet, but for the accident of her removal to a distant land, 
it is probable that few records of her simple daily expe- 
riences would have been written, and she might have re- 
mained comparatively unknown beyond the family circle. 

Harriet Maria, eldest daughter of Captain H. Hole, 
R.M., was born in the village of Newport, North Devon. 
She was a very attractive child, and might well have 
been spoiled had not a number of sisters and brothers 
followed to share with her the care and attention of their 
parents. She had a wise mother who carefully trained 
her nine children. Harriet grew up a bright happy child, 
the leader of the games and merry-makings of her sisters 
and cousins. 

She had a quick temper, the frequent concomitant of 
warm enthusiastic affections, but if she thought she had 
offended any of her little companions a hug and a kiss 
would soon make all right 

At the age of fourteen she was sent to an English 
school in the north of France, where she remained for 
two years. On her return she carried on the education 
of her younger sisters with great zest, and the days passed 
happily in this united family circle. At this time Harriet 
was very natural and real in character and a general 
favourite, and to her own family her heart went forth 
with such intense affection as to bring a large return of 
love. The atmosphere of the home, though very happy 
in other respects, was not religious, and the life in France 
had not been such as to develop any interest in Divine 
things. On Harriet's return home she found the parish 
pulpit occupied by a clergyman who preached with great 
earnestness and directness, and the lively girl was 
.suddenly aroused to think of the interests of her soul. 
Immediately she began to pray for the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit. Referring to this time she writes : "From 
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the year 1833 to 1835, ^ e Father was, by many means, 
leading my soul to Christ, and I in great ignorance was 
seeking after God, if haply I might find Him." There 
does not seem to have been a deep sense of sin, but a 
feeling of the need of something she had not. She 
sought to make herself holy by means of appointed 
religious tasks ; reading the Bible and praying, not as 
privileges, but simply as duties needful to be performed. 

In 1835 her pastor's instruction classes preparatory to 
confirmation were blessed to her. She received the rite 
not as a form, and having promised " to renounce the 
pomps and vanities of the world," she felt that she could 
not enter even a little into these things. The work had 
been going on in her heart in secret, now it became more 
manifest She determined to be a whole-hearted 
Christian, and at eighteen she gave up the gay world 
before she had tasted mueh of its fascination. She took 
a decided step when she begged her mother to decline 
the invitation which had been accepted for her to a 

private ball at F House. One relative had counted 

upon introducing the blooming girl among his old friends 
on that occasion. She almost relented, but she felt that 
it was dangerous ground to enter upon, and her decision 
was made, and the world in that way troubled her no 
more. After this her aim was so to live as to glorify 
God with her body and spirit "At once she gave up 
all worldly visiting, and her dress and conduct were 
those of a stranger and a pilgrim on her way to the 
heavenly city." Rejoicing now in something deeper 
than the joyousness of earlier days, her face and the 
tones of her voice testified that she was indeed happy. 
She could not talk much on religious subjects, but her 
consistency was influential for good in the family circle. 

One of her sisters writes : " Her example was an epistle 
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known and read by all around her. I often think of her 
gathering us together after breakfast, before we began 
our lessons, to read a chapter in the Bible, and we used 
to go out in the garden summer-house, that quiet might 
be ensured; and it must have required some persua- 
sion, and much decision, to have got dear F " (the 

brother older than herself) "at that time to join us, 
which she succeeded in doing." 

Her new fresh love to Christ flowed forth to her 
Sabbath class and to the sick and poor, and she took up 
the work, very repugnant to her natural feelings, of col- 
lecting for some religious societies, especially that for 
u Promoting Christianity among the Jews." 

To a friend she writes, July, 1835 : "I cannot tell you 
how I have desired lately to be wholly devoted to t/te 
Lord in every way ; yes, even as Caleb, whom we read of 
in Joshua that he 'wholly followed the Lord.' But hate- 
ful sin clings, and ever will cling to us, while we are in 
this body ; but no one knows to what extent we might 
drive away sin if we had but FAITH. I hope to write 
again next week, so will now wish you good-bye, with 
these words of Caleb, ' If so be the Lord will be with 
me, then I shall be able to drive them out, as the Lord 
said.' " 

The following, written in 1836, gives her views on 
mixing with the world : 

"We are told in Scripture that we 'cannot serve 
God and mammon ; ' we must either serve one or the 
other. I conceive there is no neutral position. There 
arc only two roads, the ' broad ' and the ' narrow ' ; 
therefore, what is not right must be wrong. (Oh, that 
I could live up to this !) If we find that mixing with 
the world tends to the glory of God — if we find that 
it is of service to others or ourselves, — then I think we 
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cannot be wrong in going into it If, on the contrary, 
it deadens our affections for better things — if we feel 
that we have not strength, courage, and faith to reprove, 
correct, exhort our fellow-sinners, — then I think our duty 
is to keep as much as possible from it. This latter I 
find' to be my case. As to balls, parties, and every place 
of public amusement, I would not enter into them, for I 
should feel that these places are not fit for one who 
professes to be a disciple of Jesus Christ. I should feel 
I was dishonouring His name which I bear. Besides all 
this, how much precious time is wasted, every moment 
of which we must account for ! what various evil passions 
arise in our hearts while there, which, although not seen, 
are as bad as open sins in the sight of God ! My dearest 
E— -, I have been led much to consider these things ; 
I have made them the subject of earnest prayer ; will 
you do the same ? — and may the Spirit guide and direct 
you! Notwithstanding all this, we have a far more 
terrible little world to contend with in our own wicked 
hearts — worldly thoughts, words, and feelings, which 
must be quelled, or we cannot live to the glory of God. 
A continual warfare must be kept up, and God will 
always give us the victory if we trust in Him." 

Harriet read the Scriptures with earnest prayer for 
God's enlightening to enable her to understand them, 
and then she sought to feel that every word was written 
for fier personally. Thus her readings became to her 
times of real communion. She could have said, "Thy 
words were found, and I did eat them." 

Her influence upon the family circle was unobtrusively 
exercised. Her companion-sister who shared her room 
at night was deeply impressed by her fervent prayers 
offered by the bedside when she thought that Sophy 
was asleep ; and her little notes (sometimes containjBP* 
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only a text of Scripture) left upon her sisters' dressing- 
tables from time to time, were treasured up by them. 
Here are two or three specimens : — 

" Sunday, Nov., 1837. 

" For my loved Carry, — ' They shall walk with me in 

white ' (Rev. iii. 4)." 

"Sunday, Dec. 31st, 1837. 

"Has the Lord opened unto you, my dearest Carry, 
the treasures of His grace, and made you see something 
of the wonders of redeeming love ; and has the view 
been precious to you ? if so, fear not, ' thou shalt see 
greater things than these.' " 

"My beloved Sophy, — Are you divelling in the presence 
of Christ ? — is He always most precious to your soul ? 
Stir up the gift of God which is in you, — be sober, and 
watch unto prayer." 

Towards the close of 1836 Harriet decided upon taking 
a new step in life. She had begun to feel her responsi- 
bilities. The family was large and the means small. A 

beloved friend, Mrs. E , was anxiously looking out 

for a governess, and Harriet's pastor mentioned her as 
suitable for such a position. Her parents allowed her 
to decide, and she accepted this work as a call of duty 
to provide for herself. 

She writes of the event to a cousin who shared her 
inner thoughts and feelings : 

" Mrs. E was delighted at the thought, and now I 

am here I am only afraid she will consider me too much. 
I love her very dearly; yet, dearest E , there is some- 
thing sad and melancholy in the thought of leaving the 
home of my childhood, and all the endearments that are 
associated with that word Jiome. I feel assured that will 
not be such again for me. I have mentioned my feelings 
on this subject only to you. 
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"My duties here begin on the 15th. The children are 
at present at school. In looking forward I see great 
difficulties in my way, and great inability to perform the 
duties devolving on me. I do not mean in educating 
them for this world, but for that which is to come. The 
former is of little moment compared with the latter. 
But I will look to the Lord for strength, and guidance, 
and judgment in all things, and if I seek His glory 
alone, I know that He will be ever with me. In myself 
I feci perfect weakness, but in Him I am strong." 

Mrs. E thus writes in after years of her young 

governess : 

" Harriet was devoted to God, and peculiarly earnest 
in seeking Him. Wrapped in her shawl, the first thing 
before she dressed, and the last thing after she was 
undressed, she did read the word of God which she 
so loved, and pray to Him whom she so devoutly 
adored. . . . 

" It pleased God to visit mc with a succession of sore 

trials while she was with mc, and I remember well the 

great comfort that sweet dear saint was to mc. Her 

faith seemed to me peculiarly lively, and her tender 

sympathy that of one who could enter fully into trial 

with another in a Christian spirit. Her devotion to my 

children was equal to her piety, and she trained them 

most anxiously and prayerfully in the ways of the Lord. 

In all she did she was consistent, for one great principle 

pervaded all her words and actions." 

^^Before the end of 1837 Harriet retur c. Lan- 

^^w had taken the place of 1 

' ., ght colour was fading from b 

& -med that her duties were I 

are of health was howcvei 

len from view. Her 
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entangled in a passionate attachment to one who^ she 
felt, would only hinder her spiritual walk. He whom 
she loved was well fitted intellectually and naturally to 
win her admiration. They were thrown much together, 
and his apparently earnest inquiries after truth had led 
Harriet to hope that she might be made a blessing to 
him. When she woke up to find that they were not 
agreed in the higher interests of life, she also discovered 
that he had become enthroned in her heart as an idol 
very hard to displace. For a moment the question arose 
whether she should cleave to him or to her God ? The 
conflict was short, but it was terribly sharp, and she then 
returned to her rest in the Lord. 

It was during a subsequent visit to Clifton that her 
health became established. There she also received 
spiritual blessing through attendance at a Bible Class 
and through association with experienced Christians. 
So large was the increase of spiritual enlightenment 
there enjoyed, that she looked upon it as " a second 
conversion." 

Christ became manifested to her in His varied offices 
as " the chiefest among ten thousand and the altogether 
lovely." She realized that she was risen with Him, and 
her affections became set on things above. This was 
a rich reward for the plucking out of the right eye. It 
was also a blessed preparation for the sorrows and change 
which awaited her. 

In May she was hurried home to the death-bed of her 
father, who departed, a few days after her return, with a 
bright hope to his heavenly home. 

To the widowed mother and orphaned brothers and 
sisters Harriet's "strong faith and assurance of a 
heavenly Father's presence and power " gave great com- 
fort and help. Within a few weeks the household had 
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to be broken up, and the four elder daughters found 
homes far from each other and from their widowed 
mother. 

The two little sisters, Lucy so gentle and sweet in 
disposition, Fanny of such high and buoyant spirit, 
remained with their mother. They were constantly side 
by side, having their lessons and walks and plays to- 
gether, and, though so different in character, clung to 
one another as Harriet and Sophy had done before. 

To her cousin, Harriet writes, before leaving Newport: 

"June 22nd, 1838. 

"Dearest E , I see your note was written on 

Wednesday, but I have only just received it Sophy 
and Carry feel obliged to dear aunt for her kind in- 
vitation, but many reasons prevent their accepting it. 
They would not like to leave home, nor should we like 
to part with them now, for we know not whether we 
shall ever be all together again when once separated. 
Then, too, we are studying together in many different 
ways, which we could not do so well if we were to lose 
any of our party. . . . We are not dull and gloomy, 
for the Lord gives us to rejoice and be glad in His word. 
Darkness is not allowed to prevail, because He sees it 
good to bless us with the light of His countenance. If 
we look at the future we cannot be sad, knowing that 
wherever we are led Jesus will accompany us, and those 
from whom wc arc parted Jesus will take care of; and 
He will never forsake, or suffer them to go alone. 

" Saturday morning. 

"Well, darling E , the Lord is about to teach 

us the lesson we have been expecting to receive. My 

own darling, precious Sophy, is going to C on 

Thursday next Uncle will tell you all about it ; but, 
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oh! it will be dreadful to part with her. I could 
have wished that / had been the first to go. I pray 
that He may give us increasing faith ; yes, I know He 
will, and will enable us to trust entirely to Him, and not 
for one moment to feel 'afraid. 9 I know our tender 
Father has already marked out all the way He sees it 
best to lead her in. Jesus will ever be with her, and go 
before her through all dangers and difficulties. He 
knows exactly what she stands in need of, and will per- 
form all things for her with a view to answering her own 
prayer, • that I may know Him.' Oh, He will indeed 
show us such glorious things of Himself, that we shall 
be constrained to cry out, ' It is good for us to be here/ 
although it may be in the depth of sorrow. 

" Pray for us, my own E ." 

The house into which Harriet now entered was a 
quiet haven very congenial to her after the waves of 
sorrow which had passed over her. Her pupil was a 
little boy of seven, the only child of his widowed mother, 
an earnest Christian lady. They lived in a retired 
country house, in one of the most beautiful parts of 
Devonshire. Writing from her new home she thus 
cheers her sister Carry, who had left Newport soon after 
her, for France. 

" Oh, my much-loved Carry, rejoice and be glad to 
think your God is going to teach you lessons you have 
never learned before ! You shall see Jesus walking with 
you ; you shall hear Him talking to you, and bidding 
you eat and drink abundantly of the rich repast spread 
for you in the wilderness *and land of drought whither 
you are going. There shall be no want there, for Jesus 
shall supply your need ; there shall be no night there, 
for Jesus shall be your light ; no deadness (that is to 

iy, for a long season), for Jesus lives, and you shall live 
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tide of life and light shall lie pour into 

soul ! Shall I not then bid you again to 

ju may be going to leave a dear home, but 

Jne whom you love above all. I should like 

you, did I not know that there is a rich pro- 

,ne also of all that _is good, and that I, too, 

t at my Master's table You think, perhaps, 

(i which will be felt in the breasts of those you 

..nd ; but they, too, are called upon to rejoice ; 

they do otherwise, when such a great Person 

you to go and see Him, and to put yourself 

y under His gracious care and guidance ? Con- 

ig the dignity of such a calling, they must needs 

you forth with thankfulness and praise. 

" Ever your own 

" Harriet." 

— iesides teaching her pupil, Harriet was able to go on 
_>h her own studies, reading French and Italian with 

-:._r.ra. B who was an excellent linguist. In fine 

-^ eather she took long rambles with her little charge, 

old often would call at a cottage and leave a tract by 

---die way. Cut off from the dear home associations, 

;.. Harriet became yet more closely united to her heavenly 

Friend. During the time spent at A out of her 

own deepening experience of heavenly things she sent 
letters full of words of encouragement and instruction to 
her younger sisters, to whom these love tokens must have 
been very helpful in their separate paths. 

Just before leaving A in 1840,5 

cousin : 

" There is one particular reason 1 

to write to you, dear E . \ \ 

to telt you that the Lord is about! 




pari My wise arid gracious Teacher and Guide has 

sierra ce all the appointed lessons He is pleased to 
tea.cz me here ; He has guided me to the end of this 
paih. and has shown cie all that I am to see in it of 
Jesus. . . . I as rejoicing in the thought that I am 
to be led into a new path, for there I shall see what 
mine eye hath cot yet seen, nor has it entered into my 
heart to conceive, of the beauty of Christ Oh, what 
happy, happy prospects are before me! I am filled 

with wonder. love, and praise My E ,will you help 

me to praise our God? Yes, now you will do so in 
spirit, avt I hope we shall do so together. . . . 

•But now let me tell you quietly how the matter 

stands. Some months ago Mrs. B- told me that 

R would go to school this summer, but I understood 

her to say nixt summer ; and this was the Lord's doing, 
for I have thus been kept from thinking about it : but 
He has given me to pray that He would lead me and 
guide me, and give me to know more of Himself; and 
the looking out for the answer to this request fills me 
with hope I leave all in my Father's hands, and He 
will not let me have one anxious thought about it. I 

shall always look back on my two years spent at A 

with feelings of gratitude and praise. I have had trials, 
for man is born to trouble ; I would not speak of them 
but with thankfulness, because they have been messen- 
gers of good to my souL 

" The Angel of the Covenant lias gone before me, to 
bring mc to the place He has prepared. (Exod xxiii. 
20.) 

" Ever your affectionate 

u Harriet." 

During one of her holidays, while at home Harriet 
^ had become acquainted with a gentleman from Canada, 
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After finishing his education in England he had gone to 
Canada intending to settle there, but political disturb- 
ances had led to his coming with his mother on a visit 
to this country. In Harriet he found one prepared, 
by the reality of her faith and the singleness of her aim, 
to sympathise in his determination to live a life of con- 
secration to the Lord's service. It was on her return 
from A— — , in September, that Mark Jukes told her of 
his love, and expressed his earnest hope that she would 
accompany him to Canada in the spring. He told her 
that he had been asking to know the will of God ever 
since he first met her. 

The mother's heart felt much the thought of giving 
up her eldest daughter for such a far distant home, but 
she and Harriet's other relatives dared not hinder a 
union which seemed so fitting and so likely to bring 
happiness to her. 

After announcing her prospect to her cousin she adds : 
" I little thought last Thursday evening, when I closed 
my letter to you, that my next would be to tell you of 
such an event ! I know it will take you as much by 
surprise as it did me ; and yet it was not altogether 
a surprise, for I have learned in some degree not to 
be astonished at any of the Lord's gracious dealings 
towards me. ... 

" Is it not good of Him to give me a jfellow-helper in 
this wilderness, who is one with me in feeling towards 
Himself, and who loves me far more than he could if he 
knew me ? I feel that I have been guided and directed 
in this matter, and I have had a peace that passeth 
understanding throughout. 

" How shall I leave you all ? But I must not, cannot 

look to the future, for I have nothing to do with it. I 

desire to live by the day, and in each day to live to and 
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for Christ, the all of my soul. I am very happy, but 
Jesus is the ground of my happiness, not any earthly 
thing whatever. I know my simple desire was this, that 
I might be led in that path where I should see most of 
Christ and His unsearchable riches ; and I am looking 
to find my prayer answered in the one He has chosen 
for me. . . . Mark and I read together every day, 
and are now going through the book of Hebrews ; and 
the Lord is always present to bless us most graciously, 
and to open our minds to receive the things which are 
freely given us of God. 

" Ever your own 

" Harriet." 

A little later she writes to her sister Carry : 

"January, 1841. 

"My own Carry, — I have been thinking you may 
fancy me unkind in not having sent you a line before 
I ought to have done so, to try and soften the pain 
which you feel at the prospect of parting with me. But 
perhaps, dear, the Lord has Himself been your comfor- 
ter. Has He not told you, as He has me, that it is the 
path which He has lovingly marked out for me. . . . 

" I have been employed these many weeks in working 
for this poor perishing body, and have now enjoyed 
these few moments in talking to you. Dear Mark is 
learning to lay the models of ships, and will be engaged 
in doing so all the time he remains here. 

" Ever your affectionate sister, 

" Harriet." 

The marriage took place on March 2nd, 1841. 

To the large family party assembled in the little 
church at T— - the joy of the event was chastened by 
the prospect of the parting. Harriet showed the reality 
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of her profession by carrying out faithfully her views of 
Christian simplicity. Her own dress and that of those 
who attended her was plain and simple, and quietness 
and seriousness pervaded the company. The minister, 
who was to accompany the emigrants to Canada and 
be their future missionary pastor on the shores of Lake 
Erie, read the service, and at Harriet's request the com- 
munion was celebrated after the marriage ceremony. 
Those who had been fervent in prayer for a blessing on 
the day felt that they had with them the near presence 
of Him with whose sanction Harriet was entering into 
this holy bond. 

One who was present writes : 

11 A calm, holy joy rested on the face of the bride 
when she lifted her veil at the conclusion of the service, 
to give us each her parting kiss, ere she was handed by 
her husband into the carriage which was waiting at the 
church-gate to take them to Lynton. Her small Bible 
was clasped in her hand, the wedding-day present of her 
beloved Mark. 

" A merry peal of bells covered the sound of their 
departure, and we returned to the drawing-room at 

N to hear the Rev. C. Gribble's comforting and 

elevating exposition of Rev. xix. 5-9, and to unite in 
supplications to our heavenly Father, for His protection 
and blessing on the travellers." 

About five weeks later, the newly married pair sailed 
for New York. Mark Jukes had accepted a temporary 
residence with his mother and step-father, Mr. and Mrs. 

H ,at Glasserton on Lake Erie, and there Harriet 

employed herself in teaching the younger members of the 
family, while her husband was looking out for land where 
he might farm and have an establishment for ship-build- 
ing at the same time. 

s 
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Harriet's journals of the new life, and of the various 
natural objects fresh to her, were very graphic and 
interesting to those left in the old country. 

Nearly a year passed, before they had a home of their 
own. 

Alluding to the delay in settling, Harriet writes : 
" I know you must think it strange to hear we can 
find nothing to suit us in a land where it is said there is 
plenty to do in the way of employment, and plenty of 
money to be received in return. But our case is different 
from that of the many. God has most graciously led 
us to seek for His blessing as that only which maketh 
rich, and we find it quite impossible to move unless we 
see Him guiding us ; for if we did so, we should lose 
the blessing, and with it lose all we care for. I am quite 
sure He has a purpose in keeping us waiting, and it will 
be for our temporal, as well as for our spiritual happi- 
ness." 

In the following letter, dated December, 1841, there 
is an interesting reference to the Christian way in which 
Haririet bore the trial of having no home of their own. 
The letter is addressed to her sister Sophy. The first 
part refers to the subject of the Lord's Supper, upon 
which she had asked Harriet to write. 

After saying that she sees more clearly than formerly 
the nature of the rite, she continues : 

" You know our Lord tells us, that if we do not eat 
His flesh and drink His blood we have no part in Him* 
When He said this, His mind was not occupied with the 
perishable elements of bread and wine ; He meant, that 
we should feed on Himself by faith. This the true 
Christian does indeed at the Lord's Table, but not there 
only ! It is our privilege to feed on Him every day : 
and what is more, we should not be satisfied unless we 
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do. We should be constantly on the look-out for the 
Spirit to guide us to Him, and to manifest Him to us. 
Were we to seek to realize the person and the blood of 
Christ more than we do, we should not be satisfied with 
so little of Christ, nor should we seek so industriously 
as we do the trifles and toys of the world. Oh, that we 
may live above all earthly things, and really count them 
loss for Christ. 

"The Lord has been leading me much in this way 
lately, and my only desire is to go forward in it ; for 
it is a blessed, though to the flesh a trying way. You 
will fancy from this that I have trials, dearest. Are we 
so foolish as to imagine we shall ever be without them 
if we belong to Christ ? Oh surely no. Let us learn to 
glory in them, whether they be inward or outward trou- 
bles. . . . Mine, dearest, is a very little trial, but the 
Lord makes it powerful in humbling me, and bringing 
me down low before Him. It is simply this, that we 
have not a house of our own, and for many reasons we 
find this very trying, but most sincerely do I bless God 
for the trial." 
In the prospect of becoming a mother she writes : 
"... I cannot realize it except at times, when the 
Lord's goodness to me appears in so large a light that 
I can only rejoice and praise Him. I feel it will be for 
the increase of my happiness and comfort (not that I 
can sec at present how it is possible to add to these) 
Then I consider it will be for the Lord's glory, which is 
dearer to me than anything else. I have been comforted 
by many promises on the subject, which have been 
brought before me ; such as, ' The promise is unto you, 
and to your children ; ' and there are many others made 
to parents who desire to bring up their children for God. 
These are my beloved Mark's thou^tAs, as -•«<&. aa m-j 
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To her mother Harriet writes : 

" You are quite mistaken, my own mamma, in thinking 
our habitation a dreary one. The retirement of it is de- 
lightful, and it is a most peaceful, happy home, especially 
so, when the Lord's manifested presence is with us. You 
will see from my journal, that we have given up building 
another house till the spring. I feel I can be quite 
happy here, and do very well without a servant, as long 
as the Lord sees it good. It may be rather cold here in 
the winter, but winter is not come yet. We have some 
drugget which will do to cover the floors ; now, I am 
glad to do without anything, as it is cooler for cooking : 
but the floor is rather rough at present, having never 
been planed. 

" T/ie box was actually opened and examined in our 
own little room on Saturday last ! Thank you all for it. 
The contents are most useful, and everything fits baby ; 
you cannot think what a great fat fellow he is, and such 
a dear one ! The furniture in our room at present con- 
sists of a large cherry-wood dining-table, which takes in 
two pieces ; one we use as such, and the other is my 
work-table. Here let me make the remark, which I 
dare say will amuse you, that I feel I have full liberty to 
put as many books or boxes on my table as I like, which 
I have nowhere been able to do before. We have, be- 
sides, eight maple-wood chairs. If ever I visit England 
again, I do not think I should regard custom and fashion 
so much as you are in the habit of doing ; indeed, I am 
sure I should not." 

Only one thing troubled her, viz., a less conscious 
sense of the Lord's presence, and she feared that her 
love for her husband had come between her and her 
Lord. For a time she says she was unwilling to have 
this sin laid bare, and evaded the heart-searching inquiry 
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whether she longed as formerly for the coming of the 
Lord ? But she could not long wait outside the near 
communion she had so delighted in, and she writes, 
Oct., 1842 : " I praise Him now for laying open to me 
this secret evil ; and I am constrained to look to Him 
more than ever to be delivered from myself. My hus- 
band's love continues the same to me, and mine to him, 
but I love the Lord best, and now I can say, 'Come, 
Lord Jesus.' " 

During the following winter, sorrow again entered the 
old home. Her sister Caroline was suffering from severe 
illness, and for a time there was little hope of her life. 
Writing to her mother, Harriet thus pours out the 
thoughts of her heart touching this beloved sister : 

44 My own marriage seems to me at this moment to 
set forth sweetly to me dear Carry's state. But hers, 
oh, how much higher and nobler a calling ! Before I 
left, my childhood's home these words were frequently 
brought before me : ' Forget thine own people, and thy 
father's house,' and the promise was sweet : ' The King 
shall desire thy beauty, for He is thy Lord ! ' My 
marriage-garments were put on, and I left my home 
for another. Grievous was it for those I loved ; and I, 
too, was grieved to leave them : but my joy followed. 
And is our beloved Carry now called upon to forget 
her own people and her father's house? Well, she is 
the King's daughter, and is all glorious within. Her 
clothing is of wrought gold ; she shall be brought unto 
the King in her Saviour's robes, and we who follow her 
shall soon be brought there too ! I see nothing but joy 
now before her ; and at times I feel scarcely able to 
pray for her bodily life ; but I can pray that the Lord 
may glorify Himself in and by us all. May the eyes 
of each one of us be directed to His glory, and then our 
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joy shall be such as none can take from us. How 
greatly should I rejoice to be with you at this time! 
My spirit is with you, my mother. 

" I must close. May the Lord give you peace always, 
by all means. 

" Your affectionate 

"Harriet. 

"P.S. — I often talk to little M about you, and 

long to show him to you. May he grow up in his 
Saviour's image ! This is the only beauty I desire for 
him." 

To Carry she says : " May God's richest blessings 
rest upon you, and may grace and peace be multiplied 
unto you. You belong to Christ, — bone of His bone, 
flesh of His flesh* You are a partaker of His most 
precious body and blood ; and life, and cjeath, and all 
things are yours, for you are joint heir with Christ; 
therefore rejoice, beloved, and in all dangers and tempta- 
tions remember who it is that holds you fast, and will not 
let you go. I feel most thankful that you are willing to 
be with Christ. To behold ' His glory/ whether living 
or dying, is the ' one thing ' His children desire ! I feel 
that the Lord will not take you from us immediately. 
He leads me to pray for you that you may be spared to 
us for a little while, to have Christ more fully revealed 
to you here before you depart hence." 

Harriet's prayer was answered, and her sister was 
spared for many years. She never recovered, but 
through an invalid life her days were filled with thought 
and work for others. 

Harriet's journal was a great delight to the home 
circle. It was the simple record of her outward and 
inner life combined. She could scarcely separate the 
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love cf Christ than any cf us* so did he love us more 
than we could love hirn, and therefore he must have felt 
the pain cf parting the most ; and truly he seemed to 
fee! it intensely. What should we have done without 
him the last two years ? .Vw the Lord will be more to 
me than twenty pastors ! The churches here are left 
at a most important crisis. The Spirit seems to be 
stirring up the people, and there is a general spirit of 
inquiry amongst them, especially on the Lake Shore. 
They all clung to their pastor, and he to them. The 
Lord's dealings appear mysterious. By his removal we 
are left in an important position. The hearts of many 
arc turned towards us, and we are now entreated to go 
to their houses. This I believe to be a call from God. 
But who are we, and what are we, that we should go in 
and out to teach the people ? The prospect before us 
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appears like a mountain, never to be crossed. . . . 
May you all be led to pray for us, that we may wliolly 
follow the Lord's will. Now it is day, but the night 
cometh on fast I can truly say that the one desire of 
my heart is to live unto Christ" 

The following letter shows how she was preparing to 
help others by entering into deeper fellowship with her 
Lord's sufferings : 

" I am quite sorry to think that the accounts I have 
given of myself have led you to suppose that I am un- 
happy, for the general impression I have on looking 
back on the last half-year is, that I have enjoyed much 
peace in Christ, although I have been called to suffering. 
The time you speak of, when I had continual rejoicing 
of heart, was a precious season, — one ever to be remem- 
bered ; but the Lord has been leading me on from thence 
into deep heart-searching experience, such as I would 
not but have gone through for anything, because Christ 
is thereby more precious to my .soul ; and all who re- 
joiced with me two years since, I now ask to come with 
me still farther, even though it be in the pathway of 
suffering. The point I hold out to them to seek after, 
is the manifestation of Christ to their souls ; and I would 
entreat them not to be satisfied unless some one, or all, 
of their spiritual senses are occupied with Christ every 

day. My dear M , I believe I make no mistake by 

keeping this one point in view ; there is no other thing 
I desire, no other thing I would seek after, than this, — 
that I may here continually behold Him by faith, and 
that hereafter I may see Him in His glory ! It is a 
hollow, empty, unsatisfying thing to me to hear Christ 
spoken of, or to read or speak of Him myself, and not 
at the same time to have Him manifested to my soul. 
The spiritual man has spiritual senses, and it is a reason- 
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able thing for him not to be satisfied unless he is either 
feeling, or seeing, or hearing, the Beloved of his soul, or 
beholding His Person as set forth by the Holy Spirit 
before him." 

On the 2nd of December, 1843, a second son was given 
them. Writing soon after, Harriet says : " My precious 
children are gifts too large for me ; I know not how to 
use them aright" 

We must give a few extracts from a journal written 
for Lucy and Fanny, and telling about her babies. It 
was begun when M was a few months old. 

"Feb. 4t/t, 1843. — M 's eye caught grandmamma's 

picture to-day, and he was quite delighted with it, and 
wanted to catch it. I put him on a pair of new shoes, 
and it seemed so natural to say, ' Oh, pretty new shoes!' 
but I was at once checked, for I felt that it would be 
just the way to make him proud and vain of his clothes, 
instead of teaching him to be thankful to God for His 
love in providing them to keep him warm and com- 
fortable. 

" Feb. ph. — This day M walked alone for the first 

time, and I cannot tell you the delight of his parents. 

"Feb. 8///. — M walked alone several times to-day. 

I felt it to be such a mercy that he had the free use of 
his little limbs. After his mid-day sleep he rose with 
a very naughty temper, kicking about his legs in a great 
passion ; neither would he do what his mother told him, 
therefore she was obliged to whip him. When he was 
quite subdued and lib crying over, she took him in her 
arms again. 

"Feb. 14///. — M 's first birthday ! May it be always 

a day of solemn prayer and praise. I was very thank- 
ful that his dear godfather and godmother were here to 
unite in prayer with us for him. 
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"March 14///. — M not at all well; he sat on my 

lap quite still all the morning. I never felt so fully 
that I could give him up to the Lord, if He saw good 
to call for him, and I know he is only mine for a 
season. 

"March 18///. — M quite well again. He is one of 

the busiest little boys I ever saw. He gets tired of 
being shut up in one room, and is quite pleased when he 
has the run of the house, trotting about after me all the 
day, excepting when he is asleep. 

"April 19///. — It was shown me this morning that 
one reason why Christ passed through the ages of child- 
hood was, that He might bear the sorrows and griefs of 
His children in their infantine state, and to work out 
a righteousness for little children. 

" Sunday. — I went to church twice, and left M— — at 
the glebe. Susan was delighted to have him : she said 
he was such an obedient boy. 

" Monday. — Left M at the glebe, and when his 

father was ready to come up the shore he was brought 
to me well wrapped up in my cloak in the corner of the 
sleigh, covered with sheepskins. 

" Tuesday. — I always put M to bed awake now, 

and he never cries. We have begun to make him sit 
still at prayers, too. At first he cried and was very self- 
willed, but at last submitted. 

" Friday. — While we were at tea I laid M on the 

table. . . . Papa calls him a little thief, because he 
steals away mamma from him. I took him out for a 
walk in the evening. He takes notice of everything ; 
his little eyes wander from the top of the tall trees to the 
bottom. He shows a passionate, impatient temper, too, 
which calls for more prayer from us. Oh, that it may 
have the effect of keeping us humble ! 
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■ this was only the sowing time. This 
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" Wednesday. — I draw M about the floor some- 
times in his swing, and his delight is great. I only 
wish ' Aunt Fanny ' could be his horse. 

" Thursday. — Nothing pleases M— so much as play- 
ing at horses. He likes me to sit down on the floor with 
him, when he draws himself up and down holding by 
my shoulder, or by my hair. He tries hard to pull down 
my curls, which are now twisted up with my comb, and 
he often tears my collars for me ; so you see my little 
man makes great progress in mischief. The 'old man 1 
is beginning to show itself much more. If he cannot 
have or do just what he likes, he gives a self-willed 
scream ; which mother must try to subdue. 

" Saturday. — I was so delighted with M this 

evening. He was gone away for some little time, and 
I went to the door to see where he was, and he had just, 
arrived at the bottom of the steps with a handful of 
straw in his hand, which he held out to me with the 
greatest glee. I took him up the steps, and he then ran 
to the stove and pointed to the door, meaning me to put 
in the straw and light the fire, and then he ran off to 
get another handful. This handful of straw, was to me 
more acceptable than the finest bunch of flowers from 
any other hand. ... It came to me so strongly the 
other day, when Susan asked me whether I was not 
afraid to let him do this or that, that I need not be 
afraid of anything but sin. Nothing else can really hurt 
him ; and if I teach him to hate sin, God will take care 
of the rest." 

Harriet could seldom get a servant, and often she had 
to do all the work with occasional assistance from a 
labourer's wife. 

A month after the birth of little H , she writes : 

" You all seem to pity me so much that I have not 
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a servant ! I should feel thankful to have some one to 
help me, and yet I dread the thought of having one. 
You cannot think what comfort and privacy one enjoys 
without a servant I believe it is of the Lord that I 
have not one. It must certainly (I should think) have 
convinced many here, that religious people can do some* 
thing more than read and pray all day, which it has 
been said was all I could do. We are all quite well. 
Can you fancy me just before tea, sitting with a babe in 
each arm, singing, 

1 The gentle Saviour calls. 1 " 

The following extract from her journal shows how 
careful she was to follow the guiding which led into 
little acts of service. 

" Saturday, July 6th. — On Thursday had it much on 
my mind to go up to Nanticoke to strengthen the hands 

of the dear W 's, who are well-nigh overwhelmed 

with the warfare that is going on within them. Made 
it a subject of prayer ; and dear Mark fell in with my 
proposal, and the Lord spoke to me by Canticles vii. 10^ 

1 1, and prepared my way. I went up as far as C 's 

in the evening with my babes, in the wagon of one of 
the farmers, who had been down the lake selling his 

produce. I told C of my plan, and that if they 

felt led to go up to Nanticoke on the following day, 
I should be thankful to go there. He said he and 
his wife would go with me ; and at nine the next 
morning we set off. Our journey was a profitable one, 
and I was pleased to perceive the marked growth in 
these two children of God. After reading and 

prayer with the W 's they returned home, and I 

remained, Mr. W— promising to take me home on 
Monday. 
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ing to them all the knowledge I am capable of giving 
them." 

In 1845 we have the following records of her careful- 
ness in the training of her firstborn. 

"Friday. . . . Passed an hour or two in sorrow 

with my little M , in trying to make him say a letter 

which I was aware he knew. I was often inclined to 
yield to him, but saw that if I did I should be yielding 
to his will, which by various occasions must be broken 
down. I was made to see that his nature was too strong 
for me to master, that Christ alone was sufficient for 
this thing ; and that He had ' power over all flesh/ and 
that He could therefore master my child's will. I was 
reminded of my own rebellion, both against God and 
against my parents, confessed my sins and my child's in 
much humiliation of soul, and put the case into God's 
hands. When I next came to the letter with him he 
said it quite readily, for which I felt most thankful. 

" Monday. — Yesterday was spent at Dunville. In the 
morning heard a very plain and scriptural discourse 
on the subject of training children. To-day, when my 
household work was done, after prayer for and with 

M , I began again to teach him his letters. I had a 

sweet sense of my being the servant of God, and that 
He was the master of my child. It pleased Him again 
to try my faith, and I had a long struggle with the dear 
boy to make him say one letter, but grace was given 
him to say it at last. The lesson taught me to-day was 
my own self-will. 

" Thursday, — A long and severe struggle with M 

this morning over his reading lesson. Saw there was no 
hope of overcoming him by human means, but my trust 
was in the living God who made heaven and earth, and I 
think that at last he was overcome. The letters are of 
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no consequence, but it is of great consequence that his 
obstinate and rebellious will should be laid low. I 
believe that the discipline we have already undergone 
has been of use to me and to the dear child ; it has made 
us more meek, gentle, and loving, one towards another. 
I feel much my need of wisdom in the great work of 
bringing up my children. May I be continually waiting 
on the Lord for it, and be shown how He would have 
me order them ! 

" Saturday. — M and I set about the letters this 

morning, with much fear and trembling. Before he 
began he asked me to tell him two of them, and 
then said them all through with only a little stumbling. 
When he had said them once I put them away. It was 
shown me I must guard against being afraid of his evil 
nature ; I must rather exercise faith and confidence in 
the Lord, not looking to find any good thing in the 
child, but expecting Jesus to work good in him, and 
keep down evil." 

This discipline did not prevent M from eventually 

taking pleasure in learning, and the reading lesson 
became a delight, eagerly sought by him. 

Her husband was now building a larger house, and it 
is to this that the following extracts refer. 

" I have had many misgivings of late whether we were 
right in commencing building. It is constantly my 
prayer that the Lord would deliver us from the snare, if 
we are really in one ; " and again, "In prayer with dear- 
est Mark my soul was moved to ask the Lord to hasten 
the time when we should not be employed about things 
which perish in the using, and that we might forsake 
houses and lands for the sake of the gospel. Soon after 
this, dear Mark left me to go to Buffalo to purchase 
materials to finish the house. I spent a most delightful 
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morning, rejoicing in the presence of Christ, holding 
sweet fellowship and communion with Him." 

To her mother she writes freely of the joys and diffi- 
culties of her life, 

" As to my getting a servant, which is the second 
subject of your last letter, my own dear mamma, I 
wish you could come over here for a week or two, and 
you would see that I do not work myself until I am 
tired. I have tried to get a servant, and failed, and 
for this I am not sorry ; it is necessary that I should 
have exercise, and I may as well have it in the house as 

out of it ; and it is a great thing to keep my little M 

employed, which he often is by helping me in many 
ways. The earnest desire of my soul is, that com- 
munion with God may in no wise be hindered, that 
every circumstance in which I may be placed may 
further it. I know it is a snare of Satan's to make the 
people of God fancy they have a great deal to do, but in 
reality there is only one thing set before us, and that is 
to live unto the Lord, seeking His honour and glory. 

I am obliged, it is true, to let little H cry sometimes 

while I am busy, but this helps to break down his will, 
which is a very stiff one. ... I have lately had 
many quickened and renewed desires that God may be 
glorified in the children He lends us, and that I may 
have no desire but His will concerning them. If they 
are spared, I do long for their early conversion, and my 

soul is even now often exercised with regard to M . 

I see so much sin and frailty mixed with much of my 
intercourse with my children, and it is often shown me 
by their manners towards each other, so much wanting 
in grace, meekness, and gentleness. May the Lord 
supply my need out of His riches in glory by Christ 
Jesus ! Can you send me the latter verses of ' Twinkle 
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twinkle, little star ! ' the first is the only one I have. In 
the afternoon, when it is drawing near bed-time, or 
when they are in any little trouble, all is hushed by my 

saying, ' Come and let us sing.' M , with his reins 

fastened to the rocking-chair, and whip in hand, takes 

his seat behind me, and drives ; H comes on my 

lap, and the first song he calls for is ' Boo-boo ' (Thank 
you, pretty cow) ; then ' Twinkle, twinkle ; ' then ' Hop 
about, pretty sparrow ; ' ' How doth the little busy bee/ 
and many others in succession are called for, and often 
the same over and over again." 
The next is from her journal. 

" Saturday, Nov. Zth. — Felt this afternoon how im« 
portant it is that my time should be given to the 
children. While I am with them I must serve them. 
I must take my part in their little amusements. I see 
that by a little self-denial on my part, bickerings and 
quarrels may be prevented. For instance : this after- 
noon M asked me to reach down the Weekly 

Visitor, the pictures of which often amuse them both. 

This did not please H , he wanted to find the 

pictures. Now I might have made either of them give 
up, and no doubt at times this plan is necessary ; 
but then I thought it was best to take the book and 
show them the pictures myself, which pleased them 
both. It is of great consequence they should be 
early taught to walk in love one towards another ; and 
it seems to me their tempers and affections may be 
greatly tried, by making them give up unnecessarily one 
to another, when other ways might be adopted." 
On the 1 2th of the following month she writes : 
"Arose early, and spent a solemn season in prayer 
with dear Mark, with especial reference to our leaving 
our old house and going into our new one^ which we 
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proposed doing to-day. Mr. and Mrs. H came up 

to assist us most kindly in moving the things, which we 
finished early in the evening. To-night finds me low 
and depressed in spirit, so afraid of Satan's snares as to 
keep me from praising the Lord for His unnumbered 
mercies." 

Early in 1846 a little girl was born, and so full were 
the mother's hands that for a few weeks the journal was 
discontinued, and yet on Feb. 17th, writing to their 
former pastor on the death of his wife, she says : " We 
are more than ever anxious to know whether the Lord 
will send you to Canada ; and if so, we long to know 
whether you would make our house your home. Sweet 
would it be to me to endeavour to supply a mother's 
place towards your beloved children, and especially does 
my heart yearn towards your dear infant Dear Mrs. 

G- asked us to stand sponsors for it, and I find this 

tie now binding me still closer to her." 

Towards the end of 1846 a proposal was made to 
Mark and Harriet Jukes to go to Glasgow to live. This 
would have led them near to their pastor, and this 
thought, together with a natural longing to see once 
more the dear ones in England, stirred Harriet's heart 
to its depths. But when her husband said that he 
believed it was better to remain where they were, she 
accepted the decision as a " wholesome trial " designed 
to send her back to her " Rock of rest." 

At the close of the year she writes to her mother : " I 
feel quite shaken out of this place (Woodlands), and I 
hope I may still feel the same if I live here all my life, 
and only use the comforts afforded me as I would if I 
were spending a few days at an inn, expecting soon to 
go on and leave it all behind me — Heaven is my Home, 
and Christ is my Rest" 
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On May 19th, 1847, there * s this record in the jour- 
nal : 

"This is the second day on which, by the mercy of God, 
I have had strength given me to get up since my con- 
finement, which took place on Saturday, the 15th, when 
it pleased Him to give us a fine, strong little boy. Since 
that time I have had many precious seasons of com- 
munion with my God, and especially yesterday ; such 
joy as I have not experienced for some time." 

Six weeks later she heard that her sister Sophy had 
entered into her everlasting rest. She had long loved 
her Lord, but Harriet seems not to have known how 
much blessing had come to this sister through her in- 
strumentality. 

The following letter to one who had acted indepen- 
dently of a Christian parent shows how well prepared 
Harriet Jukes was to enter into the varied trials and 
temptations of others : 

" ... It is not the fact of your having taken 
this step which so pains me, as your having acted 
so hastily : your want, not of feeling, — for I know full 
well you do feel it, — but your want of sliowing Christian 
courtesy, love, and confidence, towards your beloved 
mother, in not first consulting her, and waiting for her 
approval before you so acted. And here let me stop to 
confess unto you how often I have acted in like manner. 
None of the sins I have ever committed cause me so 
much bitterness of feeling as my want of love and con- 
fidence towards both my beloved parents, and especially 
towards my dear father, because I cannot now seek his 
forgiveness, or in any other way atone for it ; he is gone 

from hence, when we meet it will be in glory. L 

does not think as I do, and brings forward that passage : 
'Whosoever loveth father or mother more than Me/ etc, 
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the meaning of which, I think, is far deeper than the 
construction she puts on it God never requires us to 
fulfil one command at the expense of another. If He 
lays a command on a child, He will open a way in which 
that child may perform the same, without his being 

obliged to break another. Dearest S , self-will 

marks the religion of the present day, even in the true 
followers of Christ. Everything must give way in order 
that self-will may be gratified. I do not say the error 
is an intentional one ; but I believe it is one of Satan's 
snares, which many fall into for want of calm, steady, 
diligent waiting on God, to have the flesh subdued, and 
the will brought under, in order that the voice of Christ 

in His word may be heard in the soul. Beloved S , 

is your heart sad ? Well, I would not be the one to 
make it more so. I would rather console and comfort 
you. It is promised, that ' all things shall work together 
for good to them that love God, to those who are the 
called according to His purpose ; ' and this trial (I know 
it is such to you) is among these 'all things.' We 
often, by our own folly, bring trouble upon ourselves, 
and afterwards the Lord shows us that He permitted it 
for our good, so that we are at the same time humbled, 
chastened, and instructed, and brought by it into nearer 
communion with Christ. As we would walk towards 
our Father who is in heaven, so must we, I believe, walk 
towards our earthly parents ; we must be obedient, full 
of love, tenderness, and confidence ; telling them all 
that is in our hearts ; submissive and watchful to fulfil 
their desires, and ready to do those things which we 
do not like, for their sakes. . . . Your mother is 
not one to rule your conscience, — far from it I believe 
she would allow you to do anything she believed was a 
matter of conscience, and especially if she could see the 
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thing is right from the word of God. And surely the 
judgment of a Christian mot/ier is worth something." 

The following extracts from Harriet's journal are full 
of interest : 

" Sept. ird> 1847. — It is a week since dearest Mark 
was taken ill ; he has been better the last day or two, 
but very weak. His soul, however, has been greatly 
revived and strengthened, and this morning we spent an 
hour or two in rich enjoyment together. We mourned 
together on account of sin, confessed our sins one to 
the other, felt that Jesus forgiveth, and healeth all our 
diseases, and partook together of the communion of the 
blood of Christ." 

"Oct. yd. — Much troubled at supposed dishonesty in 
our new servant I left her at home with the two 
youngest children this morning while I went to church, 
and when I came home I found that my wardrobe had 
been opened, and money was missing. This evening 
Jesus is precious to me, and I have fellowship with Him. 
1 Pet. iv. 1 has been full of blessing to me. I am made 
willing to suffer ; and whether I have servants or not, 
all I ask is, that God may so overrule all circuftistances 
for me, that I may have time to read my Bible, and 
attend to my children." 

A week later she says : " Hitherto have got on very 
well without a servant. I wait for the time when I may 
be delivered from this state of things. Oh, may I seek 
the spiritual good of my children ; our own best happi- 
ness, and our children's temporal and eternal interests, 
depend upon our close walk' with God." 

" Dec. St A. — H four years old to-day. On putting 

him to bed to-night, I kissed him and said, ' God bless 
you, and make you a good child ; ' to which he added, 
1 Aye, and make me a new heart ' 
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"Dec. 1 1 th. — Awaked early this morning by baby, and 
as he would not lie still, I got up and lit the fire, and sat 
by it with him. But the child's cry was only a means in 
God's hand of causing me to arise and pray, lest I enter 
into temptation. Satan has been working hard at me 
all the week. For upwards of two hours I had a severe 
struggle with him ; but at last I came off more than 
conqueror through Him that loved me. In these con- 
flicts I dread most of all lest I should give place to 
the devil, which I do when I let the flesh side with him. 
The word of God is my sword." 

In June, 1848, their fifth child was bom. The next 
event in the family circle was one that touched Harriet 
deeply. Early in 1849 s ^e heard of her youngest sister's 
illness. She had returned from school with a cough, 
which was one day noticed by the doctor who attended 
her sister Caroline. He examined her chest, and found 
that active disease of the lungs had commenced. She 
only lived about two months. At first she could not 
speak of her feelings to those around who, with her 
Christian physician, sought for her soul. On hearing 
this, Harriet wrote to comfort them out of her own past 
experience. 

"I do think," she says, "that our experience at first 
is often so vague and unmeaning to ourselves, that 
we do not understand our own hearts, and therefore 
cannot express our feelings to others, or talk about 
religion. At first we can only open our hearts to God. 
When I was first seeking the Lord, I used to go very 
often to Minnie Gordon. I sat by her side while she 
talked to me, and I listened to all she said. But so 
ignorant was I, that after I left her I could hardly say 
what her conversation had been about; but the effect 
it had on me, was that of producing still more earnest 
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desires after God. . . . Religion does not consist in 
talking about it a great deal ; but it consists in receiving 
Christ into the heart, and in walking as His disciples. 
Nor can we know at first how hateful a thing sin is. 
This, too, must be learnt by experience. The Lord 
does not show us what we are at first, lest the sight 
should overwhelm us ; but we are made to feel what it 
is by degrees. Will you tell this to beloved Fan, with 
my fond love ? " 

Before the end came, Fanny was able to leave behind 
the assurance that she knew in whom she believed. On 
the day on which Harriet heard of her sister's death, her 
husband returned from Niagara very ill of fever, and for 
many weeks and months she watched him in the fluctu- 
ations of the disease, sometimes ceasing to hope for his 
life, at others believing that he would be spared to serve 
the Lord in the public ministry of the word. That this 
might be his calling, had been her constant prayer during 
several years ; but she had not spoken of it to any one, 
feeling assured that if it were God's will the call would 
come plainly and distinctly from Him. The following 
extracts from the journal were written during this illness. 

" July 4tk — After Mrs. H left this morning we 

spent an hour or two in sweet communion with each 
other, and with the Lord. We ate bread and drank 
wine together, in remembrance of His dying love. Be- 
loved Mark spoke out his thoughts most freely to me, 
telling me that if his life was spared, his earnest desire 
was to spend the remainder of it in serving the Lord in 
the ministry. In answer to a question of mine, he also 
told me what it would be best for me to do in case he 
should be taken from me. These were solemn and 
affecting, but not distressing moments. When we speak 
together thus, I cannot restrain my tears, but I believe we 
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both feel willing that the Lord may do as He sees good. 
I ask Him to spare us to each other, to bring up the chil- 
dren He has given us, if it be for His glory. So weak is 
dear Mark, that standing up or sitting down makes a 
difference of twenty beats in his pulse in the minute." 

" Thursday, 2$rd. — Arose with a desire to seek the 
Lord, but the children all awoke soon after, and wanted 
to be dressed. This was trying to me, and instead of 
bearing it patiently, was inclined to be angry. In the 
midst of it I went to Mark's bedside, and he spoke of 
the love of Jesus, and this was the means of giving me 
deliverance from myself. Latterly I had given up private 
mid-day reading, but now I am thankful to say I have 
commenced it again." 

"Monday, Sept. 3rd. — Mark's thoughts during the 
wakeful hours of last night were occupied on the sub- 
ject of union with Christ, and so again this morning ; 
but the precious truth he speaks of seems to fall power- 
less on my ear. Our union with each other is the means 
of discovering to him the most blessed truths concern- 
ing union with Christ; while to me it discovers the 
Church's sins. I see her inability to enter into Christ's 
thoughts about her. I see that while Christ rejoices 
over His Bride, she can be as though she had no part 
or lot in the matter. I see most truly that it is in Him- 
self the spring is found of all which the Bride is made 
partaker of. Site is corrupt, and in every way abomin- 
able, but Christ cleanses her, and covers her with His 
garments, and puts His ornaments upon her, and then 
rests in His love, and rejoices over her with singing! 
Lord, continue to show me what I am, so that I may the 
more entirely renounce myself, and thus be better able 
to receive and rejoice in the love of my heavenly, as 
well as of my earthly husband." 
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A few weeks after the birth of another little girl, 
Harriet writes in September : 

" It is quite a trouble to me that I cannot keep up 
a more frequent correspondence with you, my beloved 
mamma ; but I suppose I must be content to have it so, 
until baby is a little older. She is not a naughty child, 
but she will have my full attention, and loves to be 
talked to. She is a very active, energetic little miss." 

Sickness in the family followed, and a servant died in 
the house after being nursed for three months by Mr. 
and Mrs. Jukes and their children. In December little 

M was very ill, but through all, Harriet's bright 

faith and trust remained steadfast in the love of her God 
and Father, who she knew was watching over them. 

During that winter her sympathies were again drawn 
out towards her mother and the home circle. After 
Fanny's death her sister Lucy began to fade. She 
lingered till January, 1851, and then, for her, faith and 
prayer were exchanged for sight and eternal praise. 
Many letters full of bright words of hope and " under- 
standing sympathy " went from Harriet's pen to cheer 
Lucy and those who were feeling so deeply the prospect 
of parting with her. She was looking forward to being 
married to one like minded with herself, but all the 
bright hopes of earth were renounced as she antici- 
pated her entrance into the eternal Home. 

Harriet writes to her mother : 

"My precious mother, your trials are indeed deep; 
but, nevertheless, there is abounding joy, and I do at 
present feel that you are a happy mother in thus seeing 
your children, one by one, safely landed on that shore 
where neither sin nor Satan can ever again touch them. 
I know nothing of what this ;deep, though, alas ! mixed 
pleasure is, by experience ; but I may know it. And 
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I think I could be willing to part with my children if 
I knew they were going to be with Jesus, where He is, 
for I know He loves them better than I do, consequently 
their joy would be infinitely greater with Him than 
with me. 

" I cannot fancy my former home to have only two 
sisters left in it. I to you am as good as dead for all 
the comfort or happiness I can afford you. I often feel, 
dearest mamma, that while I was with you, I was so 
wanting in all that I ought to have been, that I am the 
one you would least have missed all these years that I 
have been absent from you." 

In the spring of 1851 the home by the side of the 
beautiful lake was left for ever. Mark Jukes had hoped 
to be ordained by a Bishop of Canada ; but owing to 
his not receiving the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, 
the bishop refused to accept him as a candidate, and he 
turned to the Bishop of Ohio, who made the proviso that 
he should study in t the United States previous to his 
examination. 

Harriet writes : 

" In leaving this place for the States, Mark is ven- 
turing his all upon the Lord Jesus. We shall be 
leaving the few friends we know and love, for a land 
where we know not a soul; we shall be leaving our 
means of living, as it were, for an uncertain suste- 
nance : but how good it is to be able to venture all on 
Christ ! We and our children are His, and He careth 
for His own. Never did He forsake them that put their 
trust in Him. The Lord's leading is so marked, and 
the way has been opened before us so unexpectedly, 
that we cannot but trust Him with the future ; and I 
believe, too, that our removal hence will be for the 
advantage of our dear children, although we do not now 
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see the way by which it will be made so. We have 
only to do with the present. We are now to train them 
and nourish them in the ways of the Lord, believing that 
in everything there is a way in which they should go, 
and a way in which they should not go; the future 
belongs to Him alone. 

" . . . In our own minds, there is not a doubt as to 
the step Mark is about to take. I see now why we were 
brought to this country, and how everything that has oc- 
curred has conduced to help forward this event. Mark's 
mind has been gradually preparing for it, for some years 
past ; and I have not the slightest doubt that it is the 
Lord who is leading him to it At the beginning of the 
year he refused a very remunerative situation, because he 
thought he saw the way opening into the ministry. 
There is no fleshly excitement in what lies before him ; 
for he told me yesterday, that the thought that came 
nearest his own state of mind at this time, is that ex- 
pressed by St. Paul in Acts xx. 22, 23." 

" Glasserton, April 23rd, 185 1. 
" We have at length left our quiet, happy home ; but 
I am not going to write a doleful ditty about it, — our 
path has been made so straight that we have only to 
walk in it ; and I am thankful that we are able to do so 
without fear and without regret." 

"From the Steamer, May 2nd, 185 1. 
u My own beloved mamma, — We came on board last 
night ; the wind blowing so hard, that in walking down 
to the quay we could scarcely stand. It is rather 
remarkable that in every step we have taken as yet, 
difficulty has been before us ; yet the ' lion in the way ' 
has not hindered us, we have still gone forward, and the 
difficulty has vanished. My last letter to you was just 
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before our sale. The things were sold at a sacrifice ; 
but all along, the thought that everything we have is 
not ours, but the Lord's, has kept us satisfied and happy. 

On Wednesday night we left Mr. H 's, accompanied 

by dear Mrs. H , who came with us to Buffalo, to get 

likenesses taken of all the children to send to you. 

"... We have a smooth lake, and are going at the 
rate of eighteen miles an hour ; I suppose there are one 
hundred and fifty cabin passengers on board. The 
children are as good as possible. I expect that children 
who are accustomed to regular and orderly habits at 
home, will not be troublesome when they go among 
strangers. I assure you, that notwithstanding all the 
beauties of this large boat, we and our six children are 
the chief ( lions ' of attraction ; and so many are the 
questions I have to answer from the Americans, and so 
many their remarks, that I am beginning to be proud 
of having so large a train." 

Norwalk was the place selected for their temporary 
residence,, and Harriet thus describes their boarding- 
house life. 

" Nonvalk, U.S., May, 1851. 

" My dearest mamma, — We have been here now nearly 
three weeks. We were much depressed at first with the 
change, but that is overcome in a measure, now that we 
have got into regular habits and employments. Mark 

is very busy studying all day in his room. M and 

H go to a free school close by, which is superin- 
tended by a very excellent master, and I attend to the 
four younger children. 

" Our manner of passing the day is as follows : — the 
breakfast bell rings at seven, when we go down to the 
public-room, where we have a table to ourselves ; after 
breakfast, we return to our private sitting-room, where 
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we have prayers, and then I take the children out for a 
walk ; I leave the boys at school at nine, and about 
half-past nine we come in, the younger ones go to sleep, 

and I give all my time to M ; at twelve the boys 

return from school, at half-past one we dine, and then 
they go to school again till half-past four, when I take 
them all out for a walk again till six ; we then have 
tea, soon after which I put the little ones to bed ; we 
then have prayers, and at nine I am quite ready to 
sleep myself. We feel that we are in a land of strangers." 
In October, Mark's studies were interrupted by illness, 
and as soon as he was restored his time was occupied 
in nursing different members of his family. He writes 
to one of Harriet's two surviving sisters on March 2nd, 
1852: 

I "My dear L , As I wrote last week to your 

mother, telling her that Harriet had presented me with 
another sweet babe, on the 26th of February, I do not 
know that I should have written again quite so soon, 
if it had not been the eleventh anniversary of the day 
when I robbed you of one who has been ever since my 
greatest ornament, my chief earthly happiness. I con- 
stantly bless God for that day when we two were made 
so altogether one, that neither can suffer without the 
other, or rejoice but the other rejoices too. Such union 
as we have enjoyed, few, very few, I fear, know any- 
thing of; and the bond which this day binds us, is 
stronger far than it was this day eleven years ago. Each 
successive day, and month, and year, has strengthened 
the tie which then appeared as strong as it could be. 
But sweet as this union is, it is but a type of a higher 
and more glorious union, of which Christ's people are 
even now partakers, and in which they may even now 
rejoice: for thus saith Jehovah, 'I am married unto 
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you. 9 And St. Paul, speaking of Christ and His Church, 
says, ' We are no more twain, but one flesh. Because 
Christ lives, we shall live also.' 

" . . . But to return to my precious one, whom may 
God in His infinite mercy restore to health and strength. 
I have never known her so thin as she is now, so pale, 
so sickly. She has been ill ever since November — at 
times very ill ; and though I have done everything for 
her that anxiety could prompt, or affection accomplish, 
she is still very ill. I do not see how she is to get 
strength ; but Jesus is her husband more nearly, more 
dearly, even than I. Into His hand I commit her 

continually. W and L are very ill too to-day. 

All the little ones have had influenza twice this winter. 
Pray for us." 

Six weeks later Mark Jukes again writes : 

" Norwalk, April 15/A, 1852. 

"Dear L , This sheet of paper was folded by my 

precious Harriet yesterday evening, when she intended 
writing to you, fearing you might have been made over- 
anxious on her account ; but to-day she is weaker than 
I have yet seen her, and quite unable to sit up. He 
only who has raised her up heretofore, can raise her up 
again. I look to Him, to do so, if it be His wilL I 
seek from Him the fulfilment of His sure promise : ' Call 
upon Me in the day of trouble, I will deliver thee, and 
thou shalt glorify Me.' " 

On the 29th he took Harriet and the children to 
Glasserton, where she could be under the care of his 
brother, Dr. Jukes. The change was quickly beneficial, 
and her husband then left her for Gambier College, 
Ohio, where he remained till August. 

She writes from Glasserton on May 6th : 

" It will be a severe trial, both to Mark and myself, to 
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be absent from each other so long, but I trust we may 
both profit by it Humanly speaking, I owe my recovery 
to him ; for I feel assured I should not have got over 
this illness had it not been for his watching, nursing, 
and care ; which he accomplished with so much prayer, 
and love, and skill. My sickness in Ohio was no trouble 
to me, except in as far as it bore upon Mark, but he was 
in deep waters. The time of my trouble will be when 
he is absent from me ; but the fear of this is working 
good for me, and I am thankful I know and feel that 
I have my heavenly Husband with me, and with Him 
I may have constant communion and fellowship. 

"The year we spent at Norwalk was one of trial, 
especially to Mark. Well, I do not expect the next year 
will be less trying. I think the longer we live, the 
more we experience of the truth of our Lord's words, 
' In the world ye shall have tribulation ' ; but then the 
peace increases too ! I cannot write more now, but I 
am anxious to send this off in order to quiet your fears 
on my behalf. 

•' Ever my beloved mamma's affectionate 

" Harriet." 

The next letter from England brought the tidings 
that her sister Caroline had gone to her heavenly home. 
During eleven years of weariness and pain, she had been 
enabled to bring forth much fruit to the glory of God, 
and Harriet's belief that she would be spared to learn 
deeper lessons in the school of Christ before her summons 
came, had been fully realized. 

After passing his examination in August, Mark Jukes 
wrote to his wife : 

" I preach for Mr. W at Norwalk on Sunday, if 

it please God, and on Monday or Tuesday leave for my 

U 
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precious wife. May God give us a happy meeting here 
on earth if He sees good, at His own right hand if He 
sees it better ! Ever since my ordination I have been 
as it were on thorns, longing to be off to you. Every- 
thing now seems of no importance, except the decision 
as to where I am to go ; and then the taking you, my 
love, and all my little ones, to labour with me for the 
Lord, in the place He may appoint 

" Difficulties present themselves on every side ; ' with- 
out are fightings, within are fears ' ; yet there is one 
strong, ardent desire uppermost in my mind, to proclaim 
the glad tidings of salvation, that many may hear and 
live, ere the night cometh when no man can work. Oh, 
pray, my Harriet, pray that we may be delivered from 
temptation, and directed in that path where the Lord 
shall go before us, and guide our steps into the way of 
peace. 

" May God Almighty bless you ; may His Spirit be 
poured from on high upon our little ones ; may we be 
spared to each other, and to them, if He sees good, for 
Jesus' sake. 

" Kiss the dear babes, and give love to all." 

The call was given to St Paul's Parish, Maumee 
City, Ohio, and there Mark and Harriet Jukes and their 
seven children found a home. The pastor and his wife 
did not look for an easy or restful path. Their one 
desire was to live as becometh the gospel, and they 
were willing if need were to bear reproach for the sake 
of their Lord. 

The preaching of Mark Jukes was very awakening, 
and he spoke with great boldness " on the inconsistency 
of professing to belong to Christ while taking pleasure 
in the gaieties and follies of the world." One great 
hindrance to the spread of gospel truth at this time was 
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the excitement caused by the " spirit circles," which had 
drawn into their vortex many professing Christians. 
Of her husband's attitude in reference to this teaching 
Harriet writes : 

"Mark takes them all on this one ground, that to 
have anything to do with familiar spirits is an abomina- 
tion to the Lord ; and he has spoken so plainly to them 
on the subject, that some of those who are the most in- 
fluential in the Church have been wishing him to leave 
the place. He says he will do so if it is the wish of the 
majority, but it is not Another cause of offence is, that 
he tries to pull down the refuge of ordinances from those 
who he sees are trusting in them, and who believe in a 
sacrificing priesthood." 

For Harriet herself it was a very busy life. Besides 
many household cares and teaching the younger children, 
there were the duties devolving on a pastor's wife. There 
were reading meetings and working and mothers' meet- 
ings to attend ; but while making time for these outside 
things, she did not allow them to interfere with what she 
felt to be her first work, that of " guiding the house," with 
all included in that term. Early in each week she used 
to take her work and go to tea with some of their people, 
who were very kind and liked to have some intercourse 
with their minister's wife. 

She thus describes the way in which they received 
material assistance from those around : 

" The week before Ash Wednesday, two of our mem- 
bers came and asked us if we were willing to have a 
1 Donation Visit ' ; to which Mark replied by thanking 
them for their kindness, but wished to have nothing to 
say about it. Having never heard of the custom before, 
I had to ask for an explanation of it. 

" Having been all arranged by the ladies of the 
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Sewing Society, the visit was fixed for a certain day, on 
which occasion we were asked for the use of our house. 
About seven o'clock the guests began to arrive, bringing 
with them earthenware, glass, and provisions for the use 
of the company, and each one bringing something as a 
present to ourselves. Some brought dress pieces, others 
unbleached cotton, shirting, linen, cloth for a great coat, 
silk vests, caps, gloves, orders on stores (shops), apples, 
potatoes, sugar, fish, butter, and money. There were 
about a hundred persons came to our house that night, 
and we received to the value of one hundred and twenty 
dollars. Our small rooms were crammed. Tea was 
handed round by the gentlemen, under the direction of 
the managing ladies in the kitchen. As for myself, I 
knew not what to do, being wholly unused to such a 
large party. However, after tea Mark called their 
attention by getting one of the gentlemen to begin a 
hymn, in which many joined. He then read an ap- 
propriate portion of Scripture, on which he gave a short 
but very nice exposition, and thanked them all for their 
love and kindness in thus seeking to supply his temporal 
necessities, and concluded with prayer, soon after which 
they began to leave. The managing ladies washed up 
the dishes, cups, etc., and left everything neat in the 
kitchen, and the next day one of them very kindly came 
and helped me to sweep the house. Every one we have 
seen since says that they spent a very pleasant evening. 
Our company was not confined to Episcopalians. There 
were Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, and Universal- 
ists ; thus the Lord is pleased to provide for us through 
the hearts of the people." 

During her husband's absence in July, she says : 
" When Mark is away, it is always a season of closer 
fellowship and communion with God than ordinarily. 
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The arm of God seems then to be my only hope, and 
stay, and guard. My heart, too, is just now rather 
saddened by reading a book called 'Shady-side; or, 
Incidents in the Life of a Country Pastor.' It shows 
plainly how all that a minister has may go. His pro- 
perty, energy, strength, all that is natural to him goes, 
and then his life goes. Yet, after all, I do not regret 
that we are placed here. Precious are the fruits that 
are reaped, even in this world, to our souls, besides the 
fruit which is gathered unto life eternal ! We may 
never have to pass through all the difficulties mentioned 
in ' Shady-side/ and yet if we should,' I know that the 
silver and the gold are the Lord's, with the cattle upon 
a thousand hills, and He will take care of us. I am 
more and more convinced that heart-trials are excellent 
for the Christian. As long as we are untried we are 
unfruitful. If I had had more heart-trials I should be 
a better help to Mark in the work of the ministry than 
I now am." 

When without a servant, she writes in the autumn of 
1853 : 

" My beloved L , At last I am going to commence 

a letter to you, having got through my morning's work, 
which is generally over between nine and ten o'clock ; 
and as the four elder children now go to school, I then 
take the opportunity of sitting down to make and mend 
the clothes, and I assure you I am becoming a first-rate 
tailoress! Shall I give you a little insight into the 
order in which I get through things ? I fear it would 
make some of your particular ladies blush, and you 
would begin to be thankful you are not situated as I am. 
But I am satisfied, and that will satisfy you ; and in the 
midst of all my various employments I seem to bear in 
mind the thought that all that has to do with the body 
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is passing away, and the day that is gone, with all its 
trifles of pots and pans, eating and drinking, etc., is 
passed away with it, and is as though it had not been, 
except in as far as these things have been done selfishly 
or to the glory of God. . . . 

" The children are very good, and do what they can, 
and are always ready to help mother. Every one knows 
what children's work is worth, but they are all the time 
learning to help me, and to help themselves, and there 
are advantages in being sometimes without a servant." 

In November she writes : 

"Mark is gone to Norwalk to be ordained priest. 
The ordination is to take place on the 2nd of December, 
and on the 6th the bishop comes here to confirm. It 
is a time when we have much need to guard against 
glorying in the flesh. It is so natural to like to add 
members to the Church. The bishop sent Mark a pre- 
sent of one hundred dollars before he went to England, 
' from an unknown friend.' " 

The following interesting letter is addressed to her 
cousin, and is dated Dec. 19th, 1853 : 

" My dearest E , At last I sit down to write to 

you, and fancy I should like to have a long talk with 
you. I am more at leisure than I have been for some 
months past, having done up all my needlework, and 
now I have only to wait for the season, near at hand, 
when I shall be laid up. I have never but once thought 
I should not get over my confinements, but it has been 
generally a season which has reminded me of the pre- 
paration of mind we should always be in, to meet either 
death or the coming of the Lord. I feel that everything 
ought to be ready, both as regards body and soul. 

Dearest E , my soul has been greatly revived lately 

by the Spirit of the living God, and I believe it has been 
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through the agency of Mark's ministry, and now I am 
again experiencing most precious earnest longings for 
more intimate communion with Jesus, for blessings on 
our children, for the outpouring of the Spirit upon the 
Church, and especially do I long for the establishment 
in the faith of those young people who have lately 
made an outward profession and have joined the 
Church. For the spiritual improvement of the girls, I 
thought I should like to meet them once a week, for the 
purpose of searching the Scriptures; and I have ap- 
pointed Saturday afternoons for this purpose, with many 
fears that I shall not be able to make it profitable to 
them, and yet with a purpose of heart to go forward. I 
have also taken a class at the Sunday-school ; so you 
see the Lord has put it into my heart to take upon my- 
self new duties, just at a time when I may expect to 
give up all duties and to lay by for a season." 

Early in 1854 little Arthur, the eighth child, was 
born. He was apparently "a very strong, healthy infant, 
but soon began to pine away. It was very touching to 
the tender mother to see her baby's sufferings, and it 
was with mingled feelings of pain and thankfulness that 
she watched the new life ebbing away as he lay in her 
loving arms. He only lived three weeks, and then for 
the first time Harriet felt the pang of resigning to the 
dust that — 

" Which of her own being formed 
So beautiful a part." 

Sympathising friends joined them at the funeral, and 
Harriet and the five elder children stood round the tiny 
grave while her husband read the burial-service with 
deep feeling. Till this was over she only saw the life- 
less form of her precious babe, then she realized the 
spirit to be with Jesus. She felt as if she had nothing 
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left to do, but she says : " In the midst of this void 
my earnest desire is, that time thus given may not be 
occupied in doing my own will, and seeking my own 
pleasure, under the fancied name of duties, but that I 
may inquire diligently what the Lord would have me 
do, and that I may be willing and earnest in seeking the 
spiritual good of my children, of the Church, and of those 
' without hope and without God in the world.' " 

To her mother she writes : 

" You, dear mamma, will think it a happy thing that 
our babe is taken : we think so too ; and while we 
mourn, we are thankful. Which of our darlings will 
be the next to go ? Oh, may God grant they may be 
ready ! I think the only thing that would be to me a 
heart-trial would be to see them die unprepared. 

" I am regaining my strength comfortably, and hope 
soon to be strong as formerly. My fondest love to those 
around you, and to all the absent ones. May the Lord 
watch between us while we are absent one from another, 
and then gather us all into His eternal kingdom and 
glory. I should like to embrace you on your birthday, 
if it might be so. When I parted from you, how little 
did I think so many years would pass before I should 
see you again ! 

"Our fondest love, dearest mamma, from your own 
affectionate children, 

"Mark and Harriet Jukes." 

From this time she gave herself to work for those 
around, and her letters to England were often brief, but 
there was manifest in them " such fervour of soul, such 
a concentration of all the powers to one point," that 
those who read felt solemnized and stimulated by her 
earnestness. 
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In the early spring she writes begging her mother and 
only remaining sister to join them. The letter closes 
thus : 

" I would not say a word, if you really feel that you 
would be happier in England than you would be here. 
And upon reflection, what do we offer you when we ask 
you to leave a home in England for one in America ? We 
ask you to come and share our trials and our joys. We 
ask you to come and labour with us, that so with us you 
may find rest : if not ftere, yet rest there will be for us 
in the coming kingdom of our God. As for Mark and my- 
self, we hope and pray that we may with greater earnest- 
ness and zeal in the strength of Jesus, put our shoulder 
to the work, and not drawing back, contend for the faith 
once delivered to the saints." 

In the summer she speaks of cholera in the neigh- 
bouring towns, and adds : " The Lord reigns, and our 
prayer is that we may be spared to each other, and to 
our children, if it be for God's glory ; and if He calls us, 
may. we have our wills in complete subjection to His." 

Later the disease was all around them, and morning, 
noon, and night the devoted pastor was visiting the sick 
and praying with them. 

On Saturday, July 29th, Harriet wrote to her mother- 
in-law, mentioning that her servant had left for fear of 
the cholera. She says that her husband and children 
had been ailing. She adds : 

" Whole families have been taken : and what has 
been may be ; and we feel it is best to have every- 
thing settled, as far as we can settle, beforehand. If 
after Mark is taken I should be taken, and all, or some 
of the children be left, I should like them to be sent to 

mamma and L , or to my cousin . If you will 

see to their well-being, dearest Mrs. H , until such a 
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removal could be effected, you would make me happy. 
It may be that our children may do better in other hands 
than ours. We know that God will do what is best for 
them, and for us. My greatest anxiety is, lest they 
should be taken before they have that change of heart, 
without which we know no one can enter the kingdom 
of God. To the Lord we continually commend each 
other and them, and we know it is not in vain. 

"At times I feel a dread of the disease, for which I am 
grieved, as it would of course unfit me for any duty we 
may be called on to fulfil ; from this I earnestly pray to 
be delivered. Mark has made his affairs as straight as 
possible, in case the worst may come ; and all our bills 
are paid up. ' Be ye therefore ready also/ says our Lord ; 
1 for at such an hour as ye think not, the Son of man 
cometh.' " 

On the following Monday evening her husband came 
home ill after visiting the sick all day. 

A friend of theirs, Mr. A , seeing one of the little 

boys out late, went to the house and found Harriet alone 
with her dying husband, and remained with her during 
the night. The fear of the disease, which she had prayed 
against, had entirely gone, and she was perfectly calm 
and prepared for the duties of the hour. 

About a quarter of an hour before his departure, 
Mark Jukes asked his wife to pray, and in that moment 

of extremity she poured out a prayer which Mr. A. 

describes as the most beautiful he had ever heard. One 
or two words were spoken, and then the earthly work of 
this faithful servant was at an end, and he entered into 
the joy of his Lord. 

While Mr. A was gone to make preparations for 

the speedy interment, Harriet arranged the dear lifeless 
form for burial. Then she brought her children to look 
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upon their fathers face once more, and kneeling with 
them by the bed, commended them and herself to the 
everlasting Father. 

On the same day, after attending the funeral with her 
boys, Harriet wrote to England and made her simple will. 

The following is from the letter to her mother : 

" My own, my tender-hearted mother, — How will you 
feel for me and mine when I tell you what has happened I 
Can you bear it ? Oh, be not shocked, for my loss is his 
gain ! My precious Mark was taken from me by cholera 
this morning ; he had been only ill during the night. I 
looked to the Lord, and asked Him to spare him to 
us, but that was not His good will concerning us. We 
had been talking about the cholera, and Mark had set 
his house is order, in case he might be called home; 
but until within two hours of his death he thought he 
should recover. But I must hasten to bring this to a 
conclusion, as I do not feel able to write much." 

She then commends her children to her loved ones in 
case she should be taken, and gives a few of her wishes 
on their behalf, adding : 

" I want my boys to be ministers, and my girls 
to live for others. Oh, you all know what I want 
for them ! Will all my dear ones assist ? Oh, how 
sweet it is to have friends ! If I am alive, you shall 
hear again soon, please God ; if not, you will rejoice that 
I have entered into my rest, and will hear so from others. 
If I am taken, will my dear ones make arrangements 
about caring for my children as soon as possible ? I care 
only for their eternal state. 

" My unutterable love to you, my precious mother ! 

"Your own HARRIET." 

The consecrated life of Mark Jukes had run its course 
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here, only to go on increasing in beauty and power 
eternally. 

As a public preacher of the word, his ministry had 
been a very brief one, but his daily ministry had been 
going on for many years, and its fruits who can estimate ? 
Bishop M'llvaine thus writes of the life at Maumee City • 
" As one of our Diocesan missionaries in the parish of 
St Paul's, the beautiful simplicity and pure devotedness 
and zealous self-forgetting spirit of his mind, united with 
his faithful teaching of the pure gospel, will long be 
remembered. Mr. Jukes was remarkable for his rich 
possession, in mind and heart, of the word and unction 
of the Scriptures. He did truly know nothing among 
men, but Christ and Him crucified. I have seldom seen a 
minister having more of the mind of his Master. I mourn 
his loss. Alas ! who will supply our waste places ? 
. . . And should not the calling away of our brother 
in the midst of his work and usefulness, and after so short 
a term of service, be felt among us as a solemn warning 
to redeem the time, and live in earnest, and work with 
all our might for our Lord, while we do live here, not 
knowing the day or the hour when our account will be 
called for ? " 

No doubt the trust which had been hers for years 
now sustained the widow during these hours of outward 
loneliness, for on the day after her husband's death she 

appeared better, Mr. A says, than could have been 

expected. In the afternoon she was seized with the fatal 
disease, and the doctor was sent for. She seemed to 
feel no alarm, and quietly waited the result Friends to 
whom Harriet and her husband had daily ministered 
during an epidemic of fever in their family now cared for 
her, fearless of consequences, and thankful to do anything 
for one who had so helped them in the hour of affliction. 
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Tenderly and devotedly these sisters nursed her. She 
slept but little during the night, and they heard her 
" pouring out her heart in prayer for her children, that, 
if it were His will, God would spare her to them ; if not, 
' His will be done, whatever He did would be for their 
good.' One plea arose above every other, that they 
might not be taken while unprepared. She prayed for 
those who were kindly nursing her, that they might not 
suffer in so doing; and for the people of her dear 
husband's charge, that his labours might not be lost upon 
them ; and that those who had not profited by his living 
ministry, might be aroused by his death." 

In the morning she told Miss C. E , who had 

taken her sister's place, that she felt better, but the 
improvement was not lasting, and at mid-day, while 
this young friend was watching by her, Harriet Jukes 
"breathed her last as sweetly as an infant going to 
sleep." 

Dr. Jukes, who had started from Canada on hearing 
of his brother's illness, arrived in time to follow Harriet's 

remains to the grave. The Misses E took the seven 

orphans to their home for the night, and on the following 
day they accompanied their uncle to Canada. The 
house lately so full of cheerful voices was left silent 
and desolate. It was opened eight weeks later by two 
brothers (one from the other side of the Atlantic) who 
met there and asked for the home of Mr. and Mrs. Jukes ; 
and most affecting was the scene ; everything remaining 
the same as usual,* but the life gone. In the first room 
they entered was Harriet's bonnet trimmed with a blue 
ribbon, a black veil thrown over it for mourning, just as 
she had taken it off on returning from her husband's 
funeral. In another room, laid down by the side of the 
bed, was his hat and necktie as he had taken them off on 
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coming in that last afternoon when the tired pastor lay 
down to die. One touching record of these last days 
had been left; on a slip of paper these words were 
written in a child's hand : " Father died August 1st ; 
Mother died August 3rd. ' Fear not, little flock, for it is 
your Father's good pleasure to give you the kingdom.' " 
This was the text on which their father had preached 
on his last Sabbath evening on earth. 



i 



" And there are souls that seem to dwell 
Above this earth — so rich a spell 
Floats round their steps where'er they move, 
Of hopes fulfilled, and mutual love : 
Such, if on high their hopes are set, 
Nor in the stream the source forget ; 
If, prompt to quit the bliss they know, 
Following the Lamb where'er He go, 
By purest pleasures unbeguiled 
To idolize or [spouse] or child, 
Such wedded souls our God shall own 
For faultless virgins round His throne." 
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SOWING BESIDE ALL WATERS. 



SUSANNA GIBSON. 

What Thou shalt to-day provide^ 

Let me as a child receive ; 
What to-morrow may betide. 

Calmly to Thy wisdom leave: 
f Tis enough that Thou wilt care ; 

Why should I the burden bear f 

John Newton, 1779. 



" All the dealings of God with the soul of the believer are in 
order to bring it into oneness with Himself, that the prayer of our 
Lord may be fulfilled — * That they all may be one ; as Thou, 
Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that they also may be one in us.' 
. . ' I in them, and Thou in Me, that they may be made perfect 
in one ; and that the world may know that Thou hast sent Me 
and hast loved them, as Thou hast loved Me.' " 

" This soul-union was the glorious purpose in the heart of God 
for His people before the foundation of the world. It was the 
mystery hid from ages and generations. It was accomplished in 
the death of Christ. It has been made known by the Scriptures. 
And it is realized as an actual experience by many of God's dear 
children."— From " The Christian's Secret of a Happy Lifer By 
H. W. S. 



X. 

SUSANNA GIBSON. 1 
Born, 1827. Died, 1880. 

Susanna Gibson was the first-born child of Thomas 
and Jane Gibson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. At the time 
of her birth her father was abroad on business, and 
when she was only a few weeks old, tidings came that 
the ship in which he had sailed had become a total 
wreck. Mrs. Gibson's childlike trust in the promises of 
God was shown, at this time, when, believing herself a 
desolate widow, she bowed in submission to the heavy 
blow. But her sorrow was quickly turned into joy by 
the unexpected news that her husband had been saved, 
and would soon be restored to her. 

When the baby was only six months old, it was 
necessary for Mr. Gibson to go to Rio de Janeiro, and 
his wife accompanied him, her sister taking charge of 
the infant while they were away. After an absence of 
nine months, Mr. and Mrs. Gibson returned to New- 
castle in the autumn of 1828. Once more settled at 
home, Mrs. Gibson devoted herself during the next 
seven years to religious work in that place. She was a 

1 This sketch is compiled from a short memorial entitled "Susanna 
Gibson : A Study for Christian workers," by Annie M. Gregory, 
Wesleyan Conference Office. By permission of the author. 
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woman of large mental gifts and deep, spirituality. 
Her daughter wrote, in after years, that her holy living 
made an impression upon her which nothing could 
efface. When Susanna was about seven years old, her 
mother's health gave way, and after a long illness her 
child was left motherless. She was again entrusted to 
the care of the aunt who had watched over her infancy. 
In 1839, Mr. Gibson married a lady, eminently fitted 
to carry on his daughter's training. Susanna's aunt 
must have been a wise as well as a Christian woman. 
She showed no jealousy when resigning her sisters child 
to her new mother, but sought to encourage her niece 
to give Mrs. Gibson a daughter's welcome. She writes : 
"Previous to the second marriage of Mr. Gibson, I 
endeavoured to impress on the mind and heart of 
Susanna the duty of giving to her mother the affection 
and entire confidence which were her due ; and so 
entirely was this accomplished that I do not hesitate 
to affirm that such a union existed between them as 
is rarely witnessed, and perhaps never exceeded, be- 
tween parent and child." 

The new Mrs. Gibson had been trained among the 
holy of the earth, and she brought to her home a reflex 
of the bright Christian influence in which she had lived. 
She chose as governess for Susanna the gifted and 
spiritually minded friend of her own girlhood. Miss 
Home was the daughter of Melville -Home, for some 
time curate to John Fletcher of Madeley. Under her 
training, Susanna, who was an "intelligent, sprightly" 
girl, " full of fun and merriment," made good progress. 
Her teacher's memories of the holy zeal of the Fletchers 
in their work at Madeley, must have been very inspiring 
to her, and she read " with eager interest the noble life- 
story of Mary Fletcher the orphan's friend." 
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When quite a girl she had felt "deep longings of 
heart to serve her parents' God." She thus expresses 
her desires : 

" I cannot rest without a token of my Saviour's par- 
doning love. Those precious words of His: 'Ask, and 
ye shall receive; seek, and ye shall find/ came home 
with great force to my mind. Oh, that He would enable 
me to pour out my soul in prayer, that I might receive 
a gracious answer of peace and pardon 1 " 

These aspirations were abundantly fulfilled. But 
during the few succeeding years we have no distinct 
record of the work which was going on in her heart. 
She went to a boarding-school at Sheffield, and did not 
return home until 1846, when her father had removed to 
London. Here she was full of plans for the good of 
others, yet devoted to her dearly loved second mother 
and her little ones. 

In 1854 the Gibsons removed to Harrow- Weald, where 
the family became acquainted with Dr. Rigg, then living 
at Brentford. He was a friend who encouraged Susanna 
in her labours of love for others as long as life lasted. 
The following description of her character from his 
pen refers largely to this period of her life, though it 
also dwells upon some points which were more fully 
developed in after years. Dr. Rigg writes : 

" The family ordinarily attended the Episcopal Church, 
and Miss Gibson among them. But she, though con- 
forming to the habits of the household, was understood 
to retain her own personal preferences, and, as far as 
possible, her adhesion to her mother's people [the 
Wesleyan Church]. What I now remember as to Miss 
Gibson at that time is, that, without any weak or em- 
barrassing shyness, she was noticeably diffident and 
reserved — at least to a stranger — but that her character 
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and principles seemed to be absolutely settled, and her 
Christian decision and experience already marked. I 
could not but observe, also, that though very quiet and 
undemonstrative, she was the object of warm affection 
on the part of the whole family ; treated with respect 
and confidence, as well as with loving affection ; the 
younger members of the family clung to her with great 
fondness and trust. . . . A character of more consistent 
excellence; conduct more unblameably Christian than 
her character and conduct, so far as in close intercourse 
day by day I could form a judgment, I have never known. 
She was remarkable, too, for the balance of her qualities. 
She was grave and cheerful ; no less enterprising than 
she was modest ; as earnest of purpose and as resolute 
in carrying out her purpose, as she was diffident in the 
manner of stating her thoughts, and careful before she 
committed herself to her premeditated projects : to do 
good, such good as lay in the power of her hand, and 
especially to take up some cause which others neglected, 
and which, if she did not make it her life-work, seemed 
likely still to be neglected, such appeared to be the con- 
tinual and instinctive law of her renewed nature. Of 
her it might be said : ' She hath done what she could ' — 
vrhaXske could, and what others could not or would not 
do. If ever a woman had a motherly heart towards 
all that needed care, shelter, upbringing, Miss Gibson 
had." 

In 1859, there was a wide-spread revival in the 
Church of Christ The Spirit was manifestly poured 
forth for the energizing of believers and the awakening 
of sinners. Towards the end of the year, Susanna 
Gibson visited her maternal aunt at Newcastle. Dr. 
and Mrs. Palmer were labouring there in connection 
with the Wesleyan Church. Their expositions on 
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"the scriptural doctrine of holiness through faith " were 
greatly blessed to Susanna Gibson. She realized as 
never before, that the salvation offered through the 
Saviour is a salvation from the power as well as the 
penalty of sin. She writes on this subject : 

" I can, even now, look to Jesus, trust in Him as my 
perfect Saviour, and feel that His blood cleanseth me 
from all sin. Oh 'sprinkle me ever with Thy blood, 
and cleanse and keep me clean ! ' Though often sorely 
tempted to give up my confidence, because of my vari- 
able feelings and emotions, I have been enabled more 
clearly to apprehend the way of faith, and to see that 
it is on the sure word of God we are called to trust ; 
by this we are to try ourselves, and not by our own 
feelings — we are called to live by faith. And in His 
strength, which is made perfect in weakness, I will trust 
and not be afraid." 

Her previous life of longing and seeking, and her 
watchful walk, had prepared her for the fuller blessing. 
Towards the close of this visit to Newcastle, she thus 
describes some of her experiences. 

" Never before have I so realized the joy of communion 
with God through Christ. I am thirsting after more of 
the Spirit of God, and more abiding union with Christ. 
I will wait patiently for Him ; I know He will satisfy 
those longings which He Himself has inspired/' 

Mr. Gibson had a residence in the Isle of Man, and 
his daughter's interest had long been awakened for 
the neglected children in the streets of Ramsey, When 
staying there she had often gathered some of these to- 
gether for instruction. Now, on her return, in conjunc- 
tion with a dear friend, Mrs. Spencer, she planned an 
industrial school for them. The building was scarcely 
finished when. Mrs. Spencer died, and Susanna Gibson 
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had the whole weight of the arrangements resting upon 
her. This brought out " her remarkable organizing and 
administrative power." But before taking up her abode 
in the home, another service which was resting upon 
her heart had to be performed, and of this we must 
now speak. 

Although she had no relatives engaged in the ministry 
of the gospel among the Wesleyans, Susanna Gibson 
had enough insight into the position of many of their 
ministers to see how great their need of assistance in the 
education of their daughters. Already Kingswood and 
Woodhouse-Grove schools had been established, in con- 
nection with the body, for the boys of these families. 
But hitherto the girls had been overlooked. 

Susanna Gibson had for years felt that they specially 
required an education suited to prepare them for 
teachers, and she determined that if possible it should 
be provided for them at a nominal cost. She became 
acquainted with Mrs. Thornton, the widow of a minister, 
who viewed the subject in a similar light The two 
friends encouraged one another to press through the 
many obstacles which for a long time were placed in 
their way. We give the account of their success in 
Mrs. Thornton's own words. 

Referring to Susanna Gibson as the originator of the 
plan, she says : 

" While it is an easy task to give the leading details 
of the movement, I feel it is very difficult to convey an 
adequate impression of the deep yearning love which 
prompted her to this good work. 

" Almost from my earliest acquaintance with my dear 
friend, now nearly twenty years ago, she talked with me 
of this great want in our connexion, expressing her sense 
of the injustice of neglecting the education of the daugh- 
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tens', while the sons enjoyed such singular advantages. 
On every occasion of our meeting the subject was re- 
sumed between us ; and at length after much prayer and 
in strong faith, the project was commenced. 

" The response to our appeals for funds to carry out 
this scheme was appreciative and generous ; and a house 
in every way suitable being found, and various difficulties 
overcome by the kind sympathy and aid of several in- 
fluential friends, the Five Elms school was opened in the 
autumn of 1869. From the very commencement there 
were not wanting many tokens of the Divine sanction, 
especially manifested not 'many days' after by a re- 
markable ' revival/ resulting in the clear conversion of 
many of the children, who, by God's grace, are still hold- 
ing fast their confidence. This baptism of blessing was 
but an earnest of the hallowing influences which con- 
tinued to rest upon the school ; and many among the old 
pupils of that time could testify to the incalculable 
benefits received while under the fostering care of Miss 
Gibson." 

It was a great encouragement to Susanna Gibson to 
find, after she had carried out this work, that her own 
mother had projected a similar plan many years before. 
This she discovered while perusing her private journal. 

Mary Lyon, founder of the large educational estab- 
lishment for young women, at Mount Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts, was Susanna Gibson's ideal. For years she had 
studied her character and the details of her great work, 
which must have exercised so large an influence upon 
female education not only in the United States, but wher- 
ever her pupils have carried the principles and practices 
taught by this remarkable woman. We learn that " the 
household arrangements at the Five Elms bore strong 
resemblance, though in those days all things were of 
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course embryonic, to those of Mount Holyoke Seminary. 
A special feature in the time-table was the hour for 
private prayer, carefully provided and jealously guarded 
by Miss Gibson, for each pupil. Morning and evening a 
bell rang at the close of the ' silent ' quarter of an hour, 
rigidly reserved in the bedrooms for devotional purposes. 
In addition to this, the work of the classes was so 
arranged that every girl might have, at some time 
during the day, an absolutely uninterrupted half-hour 
for communion with God." 

Miss Gregory who knew her intimately, and who has 
most kindly allowed us to extract from her little Memo- 
rial l of Susanna Gibson, writes of her : 

" She was a true philosopher in action. Very little 
did she speak of her theories ; there was no educational 
cant about her, but quietly and steadily she practised 
her belief in the utilization of force. Every individual 
under the care of Miss Gibson and her helpers felt that 
a plan was laid for her mental and spiritual development, 
alike in its main features, but distinct in its details from 
that by which her neighbours' powers were evoked. 
There was no arbitrary legislation en masse: each girl 
had her work and place, and felt with very real, though 
perhaps vague, satisfaction and gratitude that in the 
warm, generous hearts of the principals and their helpers, 
there was a little corner all her own. Of the personal 
influence of Miss Gibson it is difficult to convey an 
adequate impression to those who have never been under 
her charge. Her t pure benevolence, her overflowing 
sympathy, her unfailing cheerfulness and tact, her pro- 



1 This valuable record of Susanna Gibson's labours contains an 
account of the progress of the educational work down to the present 
time. 
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found knowledge of girl nature, her habitual energy, 
which spread like a happy contagion among her pupils, 
above all, her fervent zeal for souls, and the irresistible 
impression that she lived in hourly communion with an 
unseen Helper : all these we cannot attempt to illustrate. 
Speech, example, prayer, were the well tried and effective 
instruments of her government." 

Again she says : — 

" So practically did she exemplify, and so earnestly 
did she inculcate by words, by reading, by individual 
counsel, what a woman — one of the weak things which 
God hath chosen — can do to serve her generation by 
His will, that an aimless life was made to appear utterly 
ignoble. ' Do noble things ; not dream them all day 
long/ was the constant burthen of her teaching. Talkers 
there are many, labourers few in the great harvest- field ; 
and we thankfully record our humble but confident 
belief that, in answer to the prayers and efforts of Miss 
Gibson at the Five Elms, the labourers' company was 
joined by a goodly band of earnest recruits, eager to 
bear for Christ's sake ' the burden and heat of the day/ 

" But though at times, when giving the daily Bible- 
lessons, Miss Gibson's face shone, though she knew it 
not, ' irradiant with the light Divine ' — the joy awakened 
by the sustained interest the young people manifested in 
the things of God — it was now and then clouded with 
bitter disappointment that the work of grace, beautiful 
as the ' morning cloud/ refreshing as the ' early dew/ 
had apparently passed away from these young hearts. 
At such times, as her private papers testify, she knew 
the fellowship of Christ's suffering, and tears of grief 
and yearning were noted in the book of God and 
treasured in His bottle." 

While disappointed in some who seemed promising, 
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she had ordinarily a wonderful power of keeping hold 
of those who were under her care. To herself their love, 
which made them ready to do anything for her, seemed 
mysterious. Losing herself in admiration of her Divine 
pattern, she did not realize how brightly she reflected 
His spirit Her natural " winsomeness " was sanctified 
by grace, and the result was very striking. 

One writes : 

" Perhaps the most remarkable characteristic of Miss 
Gibson was the wonderful power she had of attaching 
everybody to her, and this without any art or obvious 
labour. The extent to which she commanded the ready 
and almost eager help of many persons in doing her 
work, greatly surprised and interested me, as I was able 
to watch it in her later years ; and, without doubt, this 
was one of the reasons why she could accomplish so 
much at so small a money cost" 

In 1870 she lost her father, a sorrow which was 
deepened by her absence from him, being unable under 
the circumstances of the school so newly established to 
leave at that time. 

With her friend, Mrs. Thornton, she had formed a 
branch establishment at Becchholme, and she wished to 
make provision for the permanency of these institutions 
before retiring to Ramsey. In 1872 she writes: "Last 
Sunday I felt almost overwhelmed by the sight of the 
seventy girls before me, and could only exclaim : 'What 
hath God wrought ! ' " 

During her residence at Five Elms, Susanna Gibson 
did not forget the children in her distant training 
home, and by correspondence she kept herself cti 
rapport with all the interests and arrangements there. 
To her helper at Ramsey she writes the following words 
of warm encouragement : — 
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"You must not be discouraged at the apparently 
small result of your labours. Yours has been a sowing- 
time in Ramsey, and we must wait in faith for the reap- 
ing. Here it is different, we are permitted to gather the 
fruit where others have sown. But though the lowest in 
one sense, yours is the highest work, because the most 
Christlike, in saving those who have none to care for 
them. Be not, therefore, weary." 

It was marvellous how she found time to write so 
many letters with such a press of business always upon 
her. Of these letters Miss Gregory remarks : 

" Her letters evince the warmest interest in her far-off 
family. They are the letters of a woman of incessant 
action and ever-accumulating work ; yet amongst the 
details of housekeeping and business arrangements 
runs an unfailing current of simple, genuine spiritu- 
ality." 

Before passing on to the life at Ramsey we will give 
one more picture of Susanna Gibson among her girls 
at Five Elms, from the pen of Mrs. Thornton. She 
writes : 

" Endowed by nature with no ordinary mental gifts, 
and possessed of a sweet and genial temper, she gained 
the esteem and love of all around her. A homelike 
feeling pervaded the household, and, indeed, it is hardly 
possible to exaggerate the influence for good which she 
exerted over those who had the privilege of coming 
within the sunshine of her presence. 

" But while thus solicitous to promote their higher 
interests, she was by no means indifferent to the in- 
tellectual culture of the girls, but sought anxiously to 
obtain for them the best educational advantages within 
reach. Nor were the results in this early time few or 
small ; and, in after years, the instruction imparted at 
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the Five Elms and at Beechholme gained for these 
schools a high rank ; in proof of which I may mention 
the honours obtained at the Oxford and Cambridge 
Examinations, and further, the subsequent career of 
many of the pupils, who are now occupying positions 
of usefulness and responsibility. . . . 

" I cannot close these imperfect reminiscences of my 
beloved friend without giving expression to my deep 
sense of that Providence which led to my close intimacy 
with one whose life and character were to me an in- 
spiration, and a perpetual incentive to the pursuit of 
that holiness of which she was herself so bright an 
example." 

Having now thoroughly organized her two educa- 
tional establishments, Susanna Gibson began to make 
arrangements for returning to the Isle of Man to the 
Orphan Home, which was shortly to become her per- 
manent residence. 

Before leaving London she writes to her orphans : 

" I have something to tell you that you will like to 
hear. We have a new little baby here. I went a few 
days ago to see Mr. Marsden (her brother, the Rev. 
Marsden Gibson, of Newcastle), who has a church in 
Bethnal Green, and he had just come from the funeral 
of a woman. Her poor husband was in great distress ; 
there were several children, one, a poor baby, ten months 
old. There was nobody to take care of it, and her 
father had no money to pay, so he could not get any one 
to nurse it ! You may be sure I wished I could take it, 
and when I came home I told all the girls here about it, 
and asked if they would like to save up their pennies to 
pay for the baby to be taken care of. They were very 
glad to do so, and have been making some clothes for it. 
It is such a wee little thing. I am sure you would like 
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to have it to nurse. Perhaps some day I may take it to 
Ramsey." 

This act of kindness was, her biographer says, " typical 
of her practical sympathy with distress," 

The Home, originally established for the native Manx, 
now embraced children from various parts of England. 
They were sometimes taken as infants, and kept till 
they were grown " into sturdy boys and girls, capable of 
effort towards their own support." 

Many were sent to Canada through Miss Macpher- 
son's emigration society. The children received a good 
elementary education, and were "taught also various 
useful arts of life, and kept constantly in health by 
congenial employment." 

One considerable source of income for the establish- 
ment was supplied by the Baths for the use of visitors 
to Ramsey, attended to in the season chiefly by the 
elder girls. 

The interest Susanna Gibson inspired in her friends 
and their children on behalf of her orphans, brought 
many helps to her funds. 

There was something very attractive in the unob- 
trusiveness of her work. The plan of the Orphanage 
had gradually been thought out in her mind, and when 
the time came it seemed to develop naturally into a 
well organized institution. 

Her administration was a " rare mixture of enthu- 
siasm and common sense," and her intercourse with her 
children was full of affection and tenderness. 

In religious matters her views were remarkably calm 
and clear, and she had her own strong convictions of 
what was right for herself. At the same time she was 
free from the temptation to judge others who differed 
from her in minor matters. Hence, the pleasantness of 
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her association with all, of whatever name, who loved 
the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 

She was intensely catholic in spirit, yet maintained 
definitely her own Church attachments and prefer- 
ences. 

In 1877, the affairs of the Orphan Home were pros- 
perous, and this fact, and the kindness of a relative, 
enabled Susanna Gibson to secure a pleasant house 
with large grounds and garden for her children. The 
house was situated on the cliffs in the healthiest part of 
Ramsey. The new home was called in Manx " Balla- 
cloan" (Children's Refuge). Three years before this 
event, symptoms of critical ill-health were first apparent 
in Susanna Gibson. From that time she was subject to 
attacks of suffering which confined her to her room for 
weeks together. It was a new experience to be deprived 
of the privilege of joining in public worship. But it 
was only change of work, for she taught those around 
that " they also serve who only stand and wait." 

ft The suffering past, for a season she again entered into 

r . active labour. In cottage and mothers' meetings she 

£ was very devoted, and also in connection with the 

British and Foreign Bible Society. As a leader in 

r. her class meetings she was much beloved and looked 

up to. She held drawing-room meetings in her house, 

* for the promotion of Christian fellowship among 

members of different Churches, and sought to help 
forward the cause of Christ as the way opened before 
her. As a worker she was one of "the earliest 

£: and most devoted members" of Mrs. Pennefather's 

" Woman's Union of Christian Workers." 
The correspondence with many members of her classes 

^ at Five Elms, yet a little longer carried hope and com- 

fort and wise counsel far and wide. But the active 
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brain, the rapid pen, the busy hands could not work on 
for ever. 

In 1880, she was again ill, and it was deemed needful 
that an operation should be performed. Her nearest 
relatives were summoned. She was " full of Christian 
faith and confidence, and quite cheerful/' but unable to 
converse much. After the operation, having less pain, 
she looked for recovery, and it was a great surprise to 
her when she was informed, by a minister staying in the 
house, that her case was hopeless. For a little while 
she could not realize that her active life was at an end. 
When, however, the prospect of a speedy entrance into 
her eternal Home dawned upon her, "she looked 
the reality in the face with more than calmness, with 
holy courage and hope." She said that she had no 
fear. 

She lingered for some days. One says : " The com- 
panions of her life, cheerfulness, humility, self-forgetful- 
ness, and confidence in Christ, were manifestly present 
in her last hours." 

To her beloved friend Miss La Mothe, who had known 
her for sixteen years, she said : " I have no doubts 
nor fears." Her friend replied : " You never had any." 
" No, never," she responded, " since I rested on the Word, 
and not on frames and feelings. * The blood of Jesus 
Christ His Son cleanseth us from all sin/ " 

A friend said to her : " You will soon be casting your 
crown at the Redeemer's feet." Susanna Gibson an- 
swered with characteristic humility : " No, I have no 
crown to cast, only myself, unworthy, unworthy." 

Her farewell words to her beloved orphan children 
"will never be forgotten by many who heard them." 
Almost to the last she was caring for them. To the 
dear pupils whose welfare she had so tenderly sought to 
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promote at Five Elms and Beechholme, she sent many 
messages. 

The power of speech failed a little before the end, and 
then Susanna Gibson went to unite in the everlasting 
hallelujah song and the ceaseless service of Heaven. 

" Thine was the seed-time ; God alone 
Beholds the end of what is sown ; 
Beyond our vision weak and dim, 
The harvest-time is hid with Him." 



"CLOTHED WITH HUMILITY:' 



AGNES ELIZABETH JONES. 

Spring from thy root, siveet flotver / 

Wheti so God wills, spring even from thy root ; 

Send through the earth's warm breast a quickened shoot ; 

Spread to the sunshine, spread unto the shower, 

And lift into the sunny air thy dower 

Of bloom and odour. Life is on the plains 

And in the woods, a sound of buds and rains 

That sing together. Lo! the winter's cold 

Is past, sweet scents revive, thick buds unfold ; 

Be thou too willing in the day of power. 

Spring from thy root, sweet flower/ 

Dora Greenwell. 



"The Lord's work can only be done in a prayerful, childlike 
spirit, letting God go before ; asking Him not only in the abstract, 
and generally, whether this or that is good, but whether this is the 
work that He calls us to do, and to do now. When we have our 
answer, and do Mrt/work— His work, His will— oh, it is living work, 
it is abiding work ! It is a plant that the Father has planted ; and 
there is not one of His plants that comes to nothing, whether the 
fruit appears early or late." — Theodore Monod. " From Life More 
Abundant^ and other Addresses? {Morgan and Scott. ) 



XI. 
AGNES ELIZABETH JONES. 

Born, 1832. Died, 1868 

The name of Agnes Jones is so well known that an 
account of her would seem superfluous, but for the sake 
of distinctive lessons to be gathered from her life-story, 
we propose to give a brief sketch, compiled from the 
memoir in the pages of which her life and character are 
so beautifully delineated. 

Agnes Elizabeth Jones l was born at Cambridge, 
where her father, a Lieutenant-Colonel of the 12th 
regiment, had been stationed only a few days. At the 
time of her birth he was away, having been called to 
some town where disturbances were feared. On his 
return he was much touched by the sight of the " fragile 
little being" which had unexpectedly come into the 
world during his brief absence. She was an ailing infant 
till she was two years old, when she was taken to her 
parents' native country, Ireland, and in the home of her 
maternal grandparents the little girl began to thrive. 

" She is described at this time as a very pretty child 
with that brightness of eye which was ever one of her 

1 This sketch is taken from the " Memoir of Agnes Elizabeth 
Jones. 7 ' By her sister. (Seeley and Co.) By permission of the 
Author 
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most striking features, sunny curling hair, and a light 
dancing step, full of joyous life." 

In 1837 the family sailed with the regiment to the 
Mauritius, and there, during six happy years, that 
bright child life developed. 

A love of nature then showed itself in Agnes, and 
no doubt was fostered by the beauty of the tropical 
vegetation around, which left indelible impressions upon 
her mind. She delighted in the smallest work of the 
Creator : a little shell, the tracery of a dissected leaf, 
awoke in her feelings of exquisite pleasure. 

The strong resolute will, which made possible the 
work of after days, sometimes showed itself, but never 
after infancy, in opposition to the will of her parents. 
Indeed, her willingness to deny herself for others, espe- 
cially for the sake of those nearest to her, became one 
of her most beautiful characteristics. 

One incident which occurred at the Mauritius must 
not be omitted. When about eight years old, a friend 
sent Agnes a kangaroo. She fed it daily in its en- 
closure. One day as she opened the door it escaped to 
a neighbour's plantation. The child was afraid it would 
do harm and followed, climbing over a low wall in 
pursuit. Her mother was greatly alarmed to see her 
returning holding the recalcitrant kangaroo by the ears, 
while her dress was streaming with blood drawn by its 
nails, which it had freely used in its attempts to get 
away. She would not let go her hold till she had 
secured the runaway in its house, thus showing the 
firmness and courage which even then dwelt in her. 

It was a great pleasure to Agnes to go with her 
parents to the Bible-readings at the house of the French 
pastor, Monsieur Le Brun. She wrote afterwards : " I 
think my first real concern for my soul was awakened 
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by the closing sentence of young M. Le Brim's sermon, 
one week-day evening. 'And now, brethren, if you 
cannot answer me, how will you at the last day answer 
the Great Searcher of hearts ? ' " 

At the Mauritius she heard many details of the suf- 
ferings of the Madagascar Christians, then driven from 
their country by persecution, and at seven years of age 
the desire for missionary life took hold of her mind. 
Owing to her natural reserve, this craving of her heart 
was not generally known. 

The next home was in the north of Ireland. Her 
sister says : " I seem to see Agnes now as she bounded 
along the lanes, the day of our arrival at Ardmore, filling 
her little basket with violets and primroses, new flowers 
to her then, but which had ever a peculiar charm for 
her." 

At Fahan House, near Lough Swilly, the four follow- 
ing years were spent. Study was not a pleasure to 
Agnes, and as with so many others, the steps towards 
womanhood were sometimes difficult and lonely. Her 
mother was in poor health and could not give her much 
attention, and the teachers were often strict and stern, 
and the child seemed stupid about her lessons, giving 
no hint of the possibilities which were hidden in that 
yet undeveloped nature. 

A thought or two from the inner life are preserved in 
"a fragment of journal." 

It runs thus : 

"Nov. iot/1, 1846. — To-day I am fourteen. When I 
look back at the past year, I see nothing but sin, de- 
pravity, and unhappiness. I only feel that I have im- 
proved in music. This morning I made many good 
resolutions ; I fear too much in my own strength, for in 
the course of the day I broke them all. 
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11 Nov. nth. — Awoke and wept at having broken my 
resolutions." 

The music lesson was one for which she had no taste, 
but out of love for her father she toiled over it, if per- 
chance she might become sufficiently skilful to give him 
pleasure by her performance. 

Her sister says her power of concealing her emotions 
prevented those around from reading the hidden life, 
so that she did not receive the help she might have 
had. 

But is it not with some as with the roots of the 
strongest plants, that the growth is for long downwards 
in the darkness underground. Of such preparing may 
we not say with the poet : 

" This is no grave, though thou among the dead 
Art counted, but the hiding place of Power." 

Later, Agnes became an inmate of the Miss Ains- 
worths* Seminary at Stratford-on-Avon. 

It was a well ordered school, where she found guiding 
hands ready and willing to help her in her studies. The 
desire to acquire knowledge was awakened, and she now 
applied herself to the work of mental improvement with 
untiring earnestness. To one of her teachers her heart 
overflowed with warm affection. It was probably a 
turning point in her life, she felt that she was under- 
stood and appreciated. She was met more than half 
way, and her whole nature responded to the kindness 
shown her. 

After she had been at school two years and a quarter, 
she was summoned home on account of the illness of 
her father, but she did not arrive in time to see him alive. 
He passed from earth on the 19th of March, 1850. No 
one knew how deeply she loved him, or how intensely 
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she felt his loss, till after her own death her journals 
revealed her feelings. 

The Sabbath had first become dear to her because it 
was the day on which she had more of her father's com- 
pany. She loved to learn and repeat hymns with him, 
and she sometimes had the delight of accompanying 
him to services which he held with the soldiers. His 
earnest prayers, heard through the door of his dressing- 
room, had impressed her deeply. She almost wor- 
shipped him. And it was a solemn thing to come 
home and find the beloved face cold in death, and 
the lips which had expressed such a "heartfelt God 
bless you," at parting from her a few months before, 
now silent. But from this hour Agnes was no more 
a child. By every means in her power she sought to 
be a comfort to her mother and sister and brother. 

The lovely Fahan home was now left, and the family 
went to Dublin for the benefit of masters. Here under 
a clear gospel ministry Agnes had earnest desires after 
God. In the house in which they lodged she used to 
go down to the kitchen every Sabbath evening to read 
the Bible to the servants. This, one of her earliest 
missionary efforts, was not known to her family at the 
time. Her humility was very great, and she walked 
softly, hardly daring, as one of her friends tells us, " to 
lift up her eyes to see the hand that was leading her." 

A lady held a class on the Sabbath which Agnes and 
other young ladies attended. She was a deeply taught 
Christian, and Agnes sometimes wrote to her about her 
spiritual condition ; but any personal dealing with her 
overcame her so much that the attempt to converse with 
her on these sacred topics was given up. Her instruc- 
tress writes : " It seemed so painful to her to speak before 
others, but in the class her intense appetite for the living 
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bread was so apparent that I often felt myself speaking 
to her only, her calm gentle eyes fixed on me as God 
helped me to speak." 

Friendships were formed with two ladies who were 
doing mission work among the Roman Catholics. To 
one of these, Miss Mason, Agnes looked through life for 
advice and spiritual cheer. How often may the young 
girl, just entering upon her Christian course, be helped 
by the wise and loving counsel of older Christian women, 
who, having passed through the wild storms of younger 
life, have reached a more peaceful region from whence 
they can give out sympathy of the truest kind. 

In 1851 her sister went to school at Brighton, while 
Agnes remained with her mother in Dublin. She was 
of a singularly affectionate disposition, and any separa- 
tion from those she loved was always keenly felt by her. 
Her sister says that to her " she was like a mother and 
sister and friend in one," that " she watched over her 
brother with a yearning love which could never express 
the affection she bore him ; " while to her mother she 
was not only "the tender loving child, but the wise, 
trusted friend." 

How one loves to see these blessed family affections 
thus drawn out as God our Father intended them to be. 
Had Am£lie de Lesaulx (the accomplished and devoted 
German nurse) been brought up in the atmosphere of 
a Church which more fully recognised the sacredness of 
these relationships, she would never have left her father 
in his sore need of a daughter's tender love, even to 
nurse the sick. She would have waited, as Agnes Jones 
did, the openings of Providence, and would have entered 
upon her life work without leaving any wounded hearts 
behind. 

In 1853 a visit of six months to the Continent was 
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a great delight to Agnes, and she revelled in the scenery 
of Germany and Switzerland, but the most memorable 
event of the tour was a long day spent at Kaisers- 
werth. 

This led to her passing a week at this Institution 
where Protestant nurses and workers in many fields are 
trained free from all binding vows save that of sub- 
mission to rules as long as they are connected with it. 
Agnes was delighted with the place, and in her journal 
expresses her belief that a few months' training there 
would be of untold value to her. She writes : 

" At my age, such a training of the powers and such 
a training of the desires would, if blessed by God, have 
a great effect on my character. These considerations 
are all strongly in favour of my going to Kaiserswerth. 
But again, ought I to leave mamma ? If she gave me 
an unbiassed and free permission, I think that for a 
time I might ; but she is not anxious for it, she sees 
it might not be for my good in some ways. It is then 
my duty not to press the subject May I be grateful 
to her for this permission, and wait until a way is 
opened, as, if it be indeed for my good, it will be ; and 
be happy and contented with the blessings I enjoy, not 
letting my mind dwell on what I imagine would make 
me happy. If only eyes are open to see them, there are 
enough ways of usefulness before me if I can never go 
to Kaiserswerth." 

On her return to Ireland in the autumn she devoted 
much of her spare time to teaching in ragged schools. 
She yearned with longing desire over the regeneration 
of her own beloved country. 

The longing for training at Kaiserswerth remained 
unabated, but was buried within her heart. No sign of 
unrest was apparent. In her journal she goes over the 
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subject, looking at it in all its bearings. She mentions 
the undefined fear that comes over her when leaving 
her mother for only half a day, lest she should not see 
her again ; and this fear naturally returned when think- 
ing of Kaiserswerth. She adds : " ' Lord, let me wait 
till death removes my father, then I will follow Thee,' 
said a man to Jesus. The answer bade him come at 
once. J. is now with mamma ; this may be the most 
convenient time for leaving her. Life is short, the work 
to be done great ; the preparation should be made at 
once." 

Very shortly there was a change of plan, whereby her 
sister's marriage was fixed for an earlier date. This 
decided the faithful daughter that it was her duty to 
remain with her mother. She writes : " I did not know 
how much my heart was set on it, until I heard of the 
change of plans which seemed to put an obstacle in the 
way ; yet how could I give up the last time of our being 
all together ! Surely my place is at home, and if I am 
to be trained for usefulness, a way will be opened. I 
prayed to be led ; my pillar moves not on, and I will 
not go." 

In the spring of 1856, Agnes and her mother returned 
to Fahan House to reside. Here she found the longing 
of her life for a time satisfied in a blessed sphere among 
the sick and poor all around. Just before settling in 
she writes : " Drove down to dear Fahan on a business 
expedition. Oh ! the happy feeling of being able to look 
on it now as almost our home. For some time after we 
came in sight of it, the thought was unmixed joy. 
Then the little churchyard reminded us of the dear 
father who lay there, and recalled to us that here is not 
our home ; and, therefore, with the words of thanks- 
giving which arose to my lips came those of prayer, that 
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in the few years we may be blessed by remaining in that 
once happy and now fondly looked for home, my own 
ease and happiness may not be consulted, but that I 
may live for the glory of God and good of others." 

Her sister says : " At Fahan the long-cherished dream 
of a life devoted to the sick and sorrowful began to be 
realized. In the school ; by the sick-bed of the dying ; 
in the lowly cottage where some sudden accident had 
brought sorrow and despair, and where her gentle self- 
possession and prompt, wise action seemed often to 
bring healing and hope ; everywhere she was to be found 
about her Father's business. None who saw can ever 
forget her as she would return from those distant, lonely 
walks, her colour brightened by the keen mountain air, 
her curls blown about by the breeze, and her fair, happy 
face beaming with the consciousness of having brought 
comfort and blessing to some of God's poor. She had 
a very tender and loving sympathy for the poor, and 
often writes of the happiness it was to her to be among 
them/; 

This work of caring for the sick and poor, Roman 
Catholics as well as Protestants, went on for five years. 
Her skill in prescribing for and tending the sick was 
known far and wide, and the peasants came many miles 
over the mountains to consult her, and to get medicine, 
salves, etc. 

How tender she was ot the little children who often 
got burns from crouching too near the peat fires. For 
them she generally took cakes or fruit, as well as more 
satisfying food when required. When permitted, she 
always read a few verses from the Bible, giving an ex- 
planation so simple that a child could understand it, and 
so practical that those who were old could hardly fail to 
be impressed by it. 
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Often she spent the whole morning in these labours 
of love, returning to an early dinner, and going forth 
again and remaining with the sick till darkness set in. 
" No weather deterred her ; no distance was too great ; 
no road too lonely." 

Two extracts from her journal show where her 
strength lay, in Whom she trusted, and for whose sake 
she laboured. 

"Nov. 15/A, 1856. The promise is beginning to be 
realized to me, ' He that watereth others shall be watered 
himself; for when I read and try to explain a chapter, 
passages strike me with a force of which I knew nothing 
when reading alone." 

And again : 

" Noi\ loth. To-day those words which came home 
to my heart were truly God-sent, 'The Lord hath 
need of thee.' How often, in my secret heart, do I long 
to avoid this or that visit, and wish to postpone it ! 
Even to-day I thought, ' The snow is heavy, the roads 
slippery, my headache severe ; how gladly I would 
remain at home ! ' but how could I with those words in 
my ears ? Each step was cheered by them ; better than 
the cry ' Excelsior ' came those soft, gentle, loving 
words, ' The Lord hath need of thee.' He so high, the 
Lord of heaven and earth, with His myriads of angels, 
can He use, much less need, the instrumentality of such 
as I ? If it be so, and I read also, ' Thou knowest not 
whether shall prosper this or that/ shall I let a little 
thing stop me ? " 

In the midst of this delightful work, which was in it- 
self a preparation for her future course, the home duties 
were never neglected. May many daughters and sisters 
and nieces be stimulated by her example to take up 
the little daily duties and the thousand little nameless 
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amenities of life for the sake of Him who pleased not 
Himself. They will then enter into the joyful service 
which helped to make these years so bright to Agnes 
Jones. We will not quote further from the diary which 
gives many details of her unobtrusive work among the 
sick and sorrowful. The phase we desire to picture 
here is the loving home service which she alone could 
give, and without which the work among the poor would 
have lost half its value. We touch upon this subject 
with tenderest feeling, desirous not to hinder any work 
save that which interferes with the first duty, and thus 
brings painful remorse afterwards. To those who can 
work outside and still fulfil the home and relative 
duties, the words seem applicable, " This ought ye to 
do, and not to leave the other undone." 

We must give the description of the home life of 
Agnes Jones from her sister's pen, and then we shall 
pass on to other pictures. 

" Visitors in the house saw the simple unaffected girl, 
so quiet and unpretending, though ever ladylike and 
cheerful, and knew nothing of the deep inner life which 
was the motive power of her consistent walk. But they 
could not fail to see that while her days were spent 
among the poor, no home duty was ever neglected, and 
her mother's Slightest wish would at all times make her 
give up her own plans. Long before the party assem- 
bled in the breakfast room, Agnes might be seen return- 
ing from the garden laden with flowers, which she 
delighted to arrange in the sitting rooms with a skill 
and taste quite peculiar to herself. If the servants 
happened not to be sufficiently skilful to undertake all 
that was required, she would spend hours in the kitchen 
preparing confectionery, etc., and when my mother came 
down in the morning to give orders, she frequently 
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found that Agnes had been in the kitchen from five 
o'clock, and that all was prepared. In all the arrange- 
ments of the farm and garden she took the greatest 
interest, and was ever ready to do anything to help 
my mother, and save her from anxiety and fatigue. 
On first coming to Fahan, I find from her journals, it 
had been sometimes a great trial to her to give up her 
visiting of the poor when guests at home required her 
attention, and she even questioned with herself how far 
it was right to yield the point ; but it was not long 
before her peculiarly just and calm judging mind had 
discerned where the line was to be drawn ; and it was 
often a marvel to those who knew where her heart lay, 
to see with what sweet cheerfulness she would devote 
herself to the amusement of the friends and relatives 
who visited us during the summer months. A year and 
a half after my mother and she returned to Fahan 
House, I had been left a widow, and once more joined 
the home circle. Those only who knew the deep tender- 
ness of dear Agnes's character, and the intense love she 
ever bore me, could guess at the affectionate sympathy 
with which she watched over me at that time, and how 
with gentle persuasion she drew me on to join her in 
walks and visits to the poor : the desire to give me an 
interest again in life making her forget her timidity, and 
admit me even to her Bible-readings in the cottages, 
where I learned many a lesson from her simple practical 
teaching. Of her it might indeed be said, whatever 
her hand found to do, she did it with her might ; she 
saw what many, alas, of the good and useful people of 
the present day fail to see, that God may be obeyed 
and glorified as truly in the small details of domestic 
life, if done unto Him, as in the greater missionary work 
abroad." 
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It was in 1853, that Agnes Jones first visited Kaisers- 
werth, but it was not until 1861 that her desire was 
granted to undergo a course of training there. 

We have seen that the intervening years had been a 
time of preparation. The door opened very unexpect- 
edly on the new path. Like the gate when Peter was 
delivered from his imprisonment, it seemed to open of 
itself. 

In September, i860, Agnes was looking pale and 
weary, yet no one could induce her to relax her efforts 
for the spiritual and temporal good of all around. An 
uncle visiting in Ireland was about to return to his home 
in Germany. It was proposed that Agnes should return 
with him, and spend a short time at Kaiserswerth. Her 
sister (now residing in the old home to which she had 
returned a widow) and her mother were anxious for her 
to go. At first, she thought she could not leave her 
sick people, but at last gave in to go for a few weeks. 
Thus quietly and easily the way was made for the 
mother and daughter to part. Neither knew that to 
the dear Fahan home Agnes would only return as a 
visitor. 

After she had been at Kaiserswerth a month she 
proposed to return to home duties, but finding that her 
sister was diverted from her sorrow by having more care 
devolving on her, she decided to remain, and made her 
home there for seven months. It was a time of severe 
training in obedience, but Agnes ever felt grateful for 
the discipline which helped to prepare her for the sphere 
which was still in the future. 

Her duties were various ; for a time she was in the 
training home for girls ; for two months she was in the 
boys 1 department, and at first she came to the conclusion 
that she had no power for superintendence. By degrees* 
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however, the wild spirits of the boys were brought into 
submission to her gentle yet firm rule. 

To one of these who died under her charge her 
attention was unwearied. On the last night of his life 
he passed through many hours of physical distress, and 
as she knelt by his bedside in prayer for him, Otto 
said : " I will only now pray that Jesus may take me to 
heaven, and that I may soon die ; " and when his tender 
nurse put her face near the dying child that he might 
hear her words, he said : " Lay your cheek on mine, it 
does me so much good." 

In the most trying operations, it was Agnes who 
offered to hold the sick children during the ordeal. 
Others shrank back ; she also suffered keenly, but she 
yearned to soften the trial, by her loving care. It was 
the mother's heart in her that made her firm for any 
emergency. 

To her mother she writes : 

" My own darling mother, I would say to you as I 
often do to myself, let us not look forward further than 
to count the cost, if it be needful that this should be the 
beginning of a longer separation. . . Whatever be 
the right way, I trust God will show it to us plainly ! 
but, as I said before, my own darling, your wishes shall 
be my guide, now and for the future, as long as I am 
blessed with such a loving counsellor." 

In April, 1861, Kaiserswerth was quitted. Agnes 
had met Mrs. Ranyard in 1859, and had heard from 
herself of her work in London. This great mission, by 
which well selected working women are sent forth to 
carry Bible teaching and comfort into thousands of the 
lowest homes, was likely to interest one of her large 
sympathies. At this juncture, Mrs. Ranyard, who had 
just been bereaved of a lovely daughter by death, 
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begged Agnes to visit and help her. This was another 
stepping stone ; her mother was more satisfied for her 
to enter upon this kind of work, than to see her give 
herself to the hardships and difficulties of a nurse's life. 

In London her mother and sister found her installed 
in the Bible mission. Her aid was invaluable, qualified 
as she was to take her share of the duties in whatever 
department she was needed. 

A short visit she paid to Fahan was one of mingled 
feelings. The poor welcomed her with warm delight, 
but she had found no one to take her place in London, 
and she felt she dared not linger long among the deep 
interests that gathered round this beloved home. 

But these London duties, however useful, were not to 
be her life-work. In January, 1862, she was telegraphed 
for to Rome, v/here her mother and sister were passing 
the winter. Her sister and a cousin were ill of fever 
and needed her help. When the danger was passed, she 
visited with deep, intelligent interest the historical re- 
mains of Rome, carrying back to the invalids delightful 
descriptions of what she had seen. 

On the way home she carefully inspected several 
nursing institutions, and paid a visit to Dorothea Triidel 
at Mannedorf, her work of prayer and faith among the 
sick naturally touching the heart of the nurse. 

In July she joined her mother and sister in Paris. 
Almost immediately Agnes made the request that her 
mother would allow her to devote herself entirely to 
nursing. All that she had seen in the institutions she 
had visited had convinced her that she was specially 
called to the care of the sick. Many could enter into 
the Bible and other mission work, but all had not 
strength of body or aptitude for nursing. The mother 
could not refuse any longer. For more than s$vet\ 
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years after the desire had penetrated her soul, had 
the faithful daughter tenderly ministered to her beloved 
parent The Christian submission shown by Agnes 
during these long years of waiting, and the return of 
her widowed daughter, had prepared the mother's heart 
for the separation. She was now able to take up her 
cross and lay this cherished object of her affections 
upon the altar of sacrifice. 

In the autumn of 1862 Agnes entered St Thomas's 
Hospital as a probationer, in connection with the as- 
sociation of lady nurses instituted by Miss Nightingale. 
She writes on leaving Fahan : 

"Sept. 10th, 1862. 

" 1 Cor. vi. 19, 20. All good-byes are said ; to- 
morrow I leave this loved home, and loved people. 
' Why do you go away ? ' have many asked, and now I 
must answer that why, so that when I look back on this 
decided step I may know somewhat of the position in 
which I stood when it was taken. How shall I look 
back years hence, if spared ? Shall it be with regret or 
pleasure ? I will not look forward save with the earnest 
look at Him whose love, I trust, constraineth me, laying 
at His feet the secret longing of my heart, that in the 
great day of account He will blot out all my short- 
comings, and all my sins, and say of even poor weak 
me, ' She hath done what she could.' " 

Agnes entered upon her work with the ardent desire 
to become a proficient in her profession. 

She believed in the sentiments of the noble woman 
whom she almost worshipped. The actual words were 
written by Florence Nightingale in 1868, after the work 
of Agnes Jones had been completed, and death had 
touched the skilful hand and laid the weary head to rest. 

"Nursing is an att\ zxad if it is to be made an art, 
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requires as exclusive a devotion, as hard a preparation, 
as any painter's or sculptor's work ; for what is the 
having to do with dead canvas or cold marble, com- 
pared with having to do with the living body, the temple 
of God's Spirit ? It is one of the fine arts. I had almost 
said the finest of the fine arts. . . . There is no 
such thing as amateur art ; there is no such thing as 
amateur nursing. . . . Three-fourths of the whole 
mischief in women's lives arises from their excepting 
themselves from the rule of training considered needful 
for men." 

Imbued with this belief, Agnes Jones felt a passion- 
ate desire to get hold of every detail, that she might be 
qualified to train others. 

A year was passed at St. Thomas's, where she went 
through the usual course of thorough training in nursing 
and preparation for training others. There she gained 
the love and respect of all, and her Bible-class among 
the nurses and her words of spiritual instruction dropped 
by the bedsides of the patients were warmly accepted 

Then she found a sphere at the Great Northern 
Hospital where her powers of body and mind were 
severely taxed. While there she received a proposal 
to become Superintendent of the Liverpool Workhouse 
Hospital. 

Abuses in institutions for the good of the poor had 
come under review, and at last the wretched and neglec- 
ted state of many of the Workhouse infirmaries was 
brought before the public. At Liverpool a gentleman, 
Mr. W. Rathbone, offered to try an experiment in the 
Workhouse Hospital. He proposed to replace the 
drunken pauper nurses by a staff of trained paid nurses, 
and to bear the whole cost himself for three years. He 
believed at the end of that time the guardians would 
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be glad to continue the plan as a permanent economical 
arrangement When he had obtained permission to 
make the trial he wrote, as we have said, to Agnes Jones. 
This was in the spring of 1864. After corresponding 
with Miss Nightingale and the matron of the Nightingale 
nurses at St. Thomas's, Agnes Jones accepted the pro- 
posal. It was also arranged that twelve Nightingale 
nurses should accompany her and assist her in carrying 
out her reforms. She visited Liverpool and inspected 
the hospital, and gave her views upon some alterations 
to be carried out before her arrival. She was too much 
worn to enter on the new labours at once, and her 
twelve helpers had not all finished their course of 
training, so she retired to Fahan for some months of 
rest and quiet 

On arriving at home she became quite prostrate, and 
complete rest was absolutely needful. While at Fahan 
she wrote to her aunt : 

11 1 do not like this irregular do-less life, but I don't 
mend matters by doing the little I have to do, and then 
there is a kind of dread of getting much into home-work 
or interests. Everything is so strangely familiar, I can 
often scarcely believe my long absence. And yet there 
are many changes, in some ways I am changed myself; 
I could be very happy here again. I believe I was really 
useful here ; when I look back, I know that several, now 
in heaven, God used me to lead there ; yet no one year 
here had as marked results as last year had. I do not, 
however, think it would be always good for me to know 
how much I have done ; I always feel that behind the 
good there has been a contrary influence. At the 
same time, I think people over-rate the self-denial I 
have to practise. Routine has great charms for me, 
and I can always be tia^py when busy ; and, oh, if I 
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could ever tell how my heavenly Father" daily, hourly, 
remembers His child! It is so wonderful and mar- 
vellous. One of the sisters, who used to like me to 
talk to her, said when I was leaving: 'You will be 
happy wherever you go ; I never knew before I knew 
you how God's peace keeps those who trust in Him/ 
Many said to me: 'You are always happy.' But no 
words can tell how God helped me. I never was 
troubled, but He sent something to cheer me. He hath 
been mindful of us, He will bless us. As in the past, so 
daily will He teach us more. I am sure eternity will be 
too short for all the praise we owe ; and the more we 
need, the more He takes care to give. His measure is 
our need. ' As thy days, so shall thy strength be.' " 

When she left Fahan in 1865, it was her last farewell 
to the dear familiar scenes. Even though the path 
seemed so plain before her, she still questioned if it 
were right to leave her mother, whose health was not 
strong. But she was leaving her in the loving hands 
of a daughter who would find solace in the midst of 
her own loneliness in caring for her parent. 

Agnes Jones was now to begin the great work of her 
life. As pioneer in nursing reform in the workhouse, 
the road before her was rough and difficult as her own 
mountain paths. Pioneering work is always difficult ; 
the way is untried, and the leaders are assailed by a 
thousand perplexities and hardships which those who 
come after know nothing about. 

Arrived at Liverpool, Agnes found a great change in 
the apartments which she had occupied on her first visit. 
They looked dreary then ; now many interested in the 
work, who were yet to become near and dear friends, had 
sent in thoughtful gifts, so that the rooms were bright and 
homelike. She was much touched that unknown friends 
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should thus think of her. The care of human friends 
ever reminded her of the unceasing heavenly care which 
was always round her ; and in the following years, when 
her burdens were heavy upon her, the gift of some 
flowers or a few written words of cheer, would take away 
the sense of loneliness and bring the thought "He 
careth for me." 

Of the battles she must have fought with all kinds of 
difficulties, but especially with the prejudices of ignorant 
persons during those three years at Liverpool, there is 
not much record. The life was so full she could give no 
detailed account of it. 

One day she wrote down the following stanzas ; adding, 
" I am learning this hymn, it seems so suitable to me." 

Isaiah xlii. 16. 

" I know not the way I am going, 

But well do I know my Guide ; 
With a child-like trust, I give my hand 

To the mighty Friend by my side. 
The only thing that I say to Him 

As He takes it, is, ' Hold it fast, 
Suffer me not to lose my way, 

And bring me home at last/ 

As when some helpless wanderer, 

Alone in an unknown land, 
Tells the guide his destined place of rest, 

And leaves all else in his hand : 
Tis home, 'tis home that we wish to reach, 

He who guides us may choose the way ; 
Little we heed the path we take, 

If nearer home each day.* 

These lines did indeed represent her attitude towards 
her God. 

After she had somewhat arranged her work, she strove 
to turn away her thoughts from its vastness by just 
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concentrating her mind and powers on the duty of the 
moment By looking up moment by moment for the 
needed strength, her heart was kept in large measure 
stayed on God. 

Had it been otherwise, the strain would have been too 
great Perhaps she sometimes erred in not delegating 
more to others. But the powers of mind that qualify 
a person for pioneering work can hardly be restrained 
within prescribed limits. 

Here is one ordinary day. At 5.30, in dressing gown, 
Agnes Jones unlocked the doors for the kitchen women. 
At six she rang for the nurses and probationers. At 
6.30 all met for prayers. At seven breakfast. Often 
she had previously been round the wards, and if she had 
an anxious case she would be up two or three times in 
the night After " a race round the wards to see that 
all the breakfasts were in order," she headed the table 
where nurses, probationers, assistants and scourers were 
already seated. At 7.30 she gave the orders for the day 
and made another round of the wards. 

Then she gave out stores till twelve, the dinner hour. 
She carved for nurses and probationers and dined with 
them, for she said the moral influence of her presence 
with them at meals was most important- She felt also 
that her own nurses must suffer from the constant 
association with a very low class of patients, so that 
she loved to mingle with them as much as possible. 

There were visits to special cases in the afternoons, and 
again giving out stores. At four she presided at tea. 
Then she overlooked the dressing in the wards, and her 
knowledge of the details enabled her to give valuable 
hints to the nurses and to teach the probationers. All 
looked up to her as the ultimate authority in these 
matters. She visited the wards to see that the night 
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nurses had gone on duty. At 9.30 prayers, and she had 
yet another long round to see that all was right for the 
night. At times the work was heavier on account of 
epidemics. During the first year small-pox and fever 
among the nurses caused her much care and thought 

She was always thinking of others. During the first 
part of the time, she had the thirty-five girls from the 
Kirkdale Training Home to a little festival quarterly. 
They had games in the yard, at which the convalescent 
children looked on with delight Then a pleasant supper 
was provided, and after partaking of it, each'carried back 
a nosegay of flowers sent by some of her many friends. 

Her care for the nurses was unbounded. Those who 
had known and loved her at St Thomas's expected now 
that they would not come much in contact with her ; 
little dreaming that she would have time for the in- 
dividual care she bestowed upon them. She often tried 
to make a little variety for them, sometimes sending 
them for a day to the Botanical Gardens or to the sea- 
side. Or she would supply their rooms with a new 
illumination or some other token of her thought to lift 
their minds out of the depressing grooves in which they 
moved. 

One of them writes : " She was so thoughtful of our 
comfort in every way. If flowers were brought to her, 
she would be sure to supply us before she thought 
of herself, fond of flowers as she was. Every Saturday 
she went round every ward, and took suitable books 
for the patients to have to read on Sunday. I often 
think how closely she followed her Saviour in leaving 
her home, where she might have had so many com- 
forts, and yet she left it to associate with the poorest 
and lowest of mankind. I feel it was the greatest 
honour the Lord could have conferred on me, when He 
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led my steps towards her. It was my happy lot to 
receive from her my first lesson in nursing at St. 
Thomas's Hospital, and I shall never forget her kind- 
ness to me then. She seemed to have sympathy for 
every one, especially for those she knew had just left 
their homes." 

But for herself there was little rest or change save the 
change of turning from the ever varying developments 
of physical suffering to the still sadder developments 
of moral degradation which in the little child as well as 
in the aged patient were continually cropping out to 
a painful extent. 

Once a week she generally passed an hour or two at 
Mr. C 's lovely home. This was almost her only recre- 
ation, though many such homes were freely open to her. 

Her spiritual work must not be overlooked ; her Bible- 
class with her nurses and her evening Bible-readings, 
held first on Sundays, afterwards daily, were highly 
valued. She held the Bible readings in one of the 
Protestant wards, but Roman Catholics would steal in 
to hear her. At the end of the hour the room was 
crowded with eager listeners. 

In 1866 she spent ten days in Ireland. Her mother 
was going to the Continent for her health, and at her 
urgent request Agnes went over to see her in Dublin 
before her departure. In order that she might have 
a little real country air, her sister accompanied her to 
Killarney for two or three days. On the first day, in 
spite of incessant rain, Agnes went out and enjoyed the 
air and the mountain and lake scenery with almost 
youthful delight. For the sin and the suffering which 
had weighed upon her spirit during her stay at Liverpool 
could not press out of her the child-nature which ever 
dwells in the finest souls. 
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One day at the Hospital a little box was sent her by 
post It contained a refreshing surprise — some bright 
red cup moss nestling in the green leaf moss, also bright 
fungi with a few fronds of a tiny fern. At once Agnes 
was transported in fancy to the dear Fahan mountains 
She describes her treasures as " so exquisite you could 
fancy yourself alone on the mountain top with them." 

She needed all these refreshments, as she was often 
" weary in the work but never weary of it," as Sister 
Dora says. 

One day in 1866 she looked out in her Bible beautiful 
invitations and promises to the weary. It is a touching 
catalogue, because they all applied to herself. After 
writing down several passages, she adds : " But what 
helped me most was John iv. 16 : 'Jesus being wearied.' 
Hebrews xii. 3 : ' Consider Him that endured such con- 
tradiction of sinners against Himself, lest ye be weary and 
faint in your minds/ 2 Corinthians xi. 27. Paul brings 
in weariness in his long list. How much trial he had 
which I have not ! and yet to me as to him is the word, 
' My grace is sufficient for thee. My strength is made 
perfect in weakness.' I have that title. What are my 
trials and weariness to what Christ endured I Oh ! if all 
this will but make me shelter more in Him who has 
fulness of sympathy for all, I may come to that source 
and draw on it for ever." 

The new system of nursing in the Liverpool Work- 
house Hospital proved so satisfactory that the Vestry 
determined to adopt it permanently a year before the 
time of trial had expired. Mr. Rathbone sent Agnes 
the following cheering note. It was dated March 7, 
1867. 

" I send you the committee's masterly report ; it 
could not have been better done to do as widespread 
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good as possible. It will strengthen Miss Nightingale's 
hands and rejoice her heart. The success would have 
been impossible had it not been for your cheerful firm- 
ness and faith. I do most warmly congratulate you on 
having been so faithful a servant to Him to whom you 
look in a work so truly His own." 

One month before she had written : 

" I sometimes wonder if there is a worse place on the 
earth than Liverpool, and I am sure its workhouse is 
burdened with a large proportion of its vilest. I can 
only compare it to Sodom, and wonder how God stays 
His hand from smiting. Then, so little effort is made 
to stem the evil. All lie passive, and seem to say it 
must be. The attempt at introducing trained workers 
has certainly not met with any sympathy from clergy or 
laity. In the nearly ended two years of our work, how 
few have ever come for the work's sake to wish us God- 
speed in it ! I do not mean to say that I am dis- 
couraged. I believe we have had the blessing of the 
poor ; I never regret coming, and I never wish to give 
it up." 

Sometimes there was the cheer of a bright death-bed, 
and there is no doubt that her influence told upon many. 
She tells of some women who had been like wild beasts 
and were taming wonderfully. She now had the care 
of the Female Hospital, and this added greatly to her 
burdens. 

She says she can scarcely be sorry over the little 
children taken away out of the evil. Yet she feels the 
natural sadness at seeing them die. She adds : " They 
look so pretty in their little coffins, and we lay them out 
very nicely." 

It is delightful to see that the sympathies of that warm 
heart were not blunted by all she had before her eyes 
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continually. There were not only hardness and open 
sin to endure ; but the petty deceits practised continu- 
ally upon those from whom the poor creatures had 
received kindness must have been very trying to her 
refined, sensitive nature. 

The year 1868 opened with additional responsibilities 
almost too heavy to be borne. 

There was so much sickness that she had on her hands 
three hundred patients beyond the number for which 
accommodation was provided. As she says herself, the 
work was "tremendous." Several sad events occurred 
among the inmates which added to the pain. Amid all 
the depression caused by overwork and by the revela- 
tion of the effects of sin all around, she stayed herself on 
God. She writes, Feb. 1st, 1868 : 

" I woke this morning feeling as if all night I had 
been repeating — 

' And feel at heart that One above, 

In perfect wisdom, perfect love, 

Is working for the best.' 

And later on came the remembrance of the line 

' That I from self may rest* 

It is what I need to learn : to trust all to Jesus, leave 
off from my own doings, and leave all to Him." 

In the pressure of work, she yet was able to write 
notes of sympathy to friends in affliction, not hurried 
notes, but full of comprehension of their different trials, 
as if she had indeed " a heart at leisure from itself to 
soothe and sympathise." 

Shall we linger here to take a glance over the work 
which had been accomplished in three years. And first, 
let us touch upon one of her qualifications for this grand 
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work. We are told that she was absolutely free from 
desire for the praise of men. " She preferred being 
unknown to all but God ; she did not let her right hand 
know what her left hand did." We believe this to be 
a true estimate of her character. She may have had 
failings ; as we have said before she may have used her 
strength more lavishly than was right ; but the urgency 
of the need, and the desire to spare others overwork, 
probably induced her to take up the heaviest burdens, 
as if she had unlimited powers of mind and body. 

Of her success we cannot do better than give a brief 
description from the pen of Florence Nightingale. 

" In less than three years she had reduced one of the 
most disorderly hospital populations in the world to 
something like Christian discipline, such as the police 
themselves wondered at She had led, so as to be of one 
mind and heart with her, upwards of fifty nurses and 
probationers ; of whom the faithful few whom she took 
with her of our trained nurses were but a seed. She 
had converted a vestry to the conviction of the economy 
as well as humanity of nursing pauper sick by trained 
nurses, — the first instance of the kind in England ; for 
vestries, of whom she had almost the most enlightened, 
the most liberal body of men in England to support 
her, must look after the pockets of their ratepayers 
as well as the benefit of their sick. She had con- 
verted the Poor-Law Board — a body, perhaps, hot 
usually given to much enthusiasm about paupers — to 
these views. . . . 

" She had disarmed all opposition, all sectarian zeal- 
otism. . . . 

"In less than three years — the time generally given to 
the ministry on earth of that Saviour whom she so 
earnestly strove closely to follow — she did all this. She 
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had the gracefulness, the wit, the unfailing cheerfulness 
■—qualities so remarkable, but so much overlooked in 
our Saviour's life. She had the absence of all asceti- 
cism, or mortification, for mortification's sake, which 
characterized His work, and any real work in the present 
day as in His day. And how did she do all this? 
She was not, when a girl, of any conspicuous ability, 
except that she had cultivated in herself to the utmost 
a power of getting through business in a short time, 
without slurring it over and without fid-fadding at it ; 
real business — her Father's business. She was always 
filled with the thought that she must be about her 
' Father's business.' How can any undervalue business 
habits? as if anything could be done without them. 
She could do, and she did do, more of her Father's 
business in six hours than ordinary women do in six 
months, or than most of even the best women do in six 
days. But, besides this and including this, she had 
trained herself to the utmost — she was always training 
herself; for this is no holiday work." 

The writer goes on to speak of the work at the work- 
house — 

" How did she do it all ? She did it simply by the 
manifestation of the life which was in her — the trained, 
well-ordered life of doing her Father's business — so 
different from the governing, the ordering about, the 
driving principle. And everybody recognised it — the 
paupers, and the nurses. As for the nurses (those who 
understood her), her influence with them was unbounded. 
They would have died for her. Because they always 
felt that she cared for them, not merely as instruments 
of the work, but for each one in herself ; not because 
she wished for popularity or praise among them, but 
solely for their own well-being. She had no care for 
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praise in her at all. But (or rather because of this) she 
had a greater power of carrying her followers with her 
than any woman (or man) I ever knew. And she 
never seemed to know that she was doing anything re- 
markable. . . . 

" All the last winter she had under her charge above 
fifty nurses and probationers, above one hundred and 
fifty pauper scourers, from one thousand two hundred 
and ninety to one thousand three hundred and fifty 
patients, being from two to three hundred more than the 
number of beds. All this she had to provide for and 
arrange for, often receiving an influx of patients without 
a moment's warning." 

Our narrative now brings us to the closing scene. In 
January, a young nurse who had suffered from bron- 
chitis showed symptoms of typhus fever. Agnes gave 
up her bedroom to her, and slept herself on the floor of 
her sitting room. Towards the end of the month she 
seemed depressed and troubled about her own spiritual 
state. This depression was the precursor of illness which 
began to show itself on the 4th of February. 

An intimate friend, Miss Gilpin, who had heard of 
her indisposition visited her early next morning. She 
found Agnes flushed but quite bright, asking playfully, 
" What business has Dr. Gee to make my friends 
anxious about me ? " 

On the 6th, the illness was pronounced typhus fever. 
Her pleasant sitting room was now prepared for her. 
When she was moved into it, she much approved of the 
arrangement, saying, " I am so comfortable." 

On that day an aunt who had been attending the 
death-bed of a brother in the Isle of Man, arrived in 
Liverpool. When she heard of her beloved niece's ill- 
ness, she at once settled in at the hospital to remain as 
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long as she was needed. She felt it a great privilege to 
be near Agnes, though but little communication passed 
between them, and the nursing was already in the tender 
hands of skilled nurses, who rejoiced to care for one who 
had done so much for them. All that medical and 
nursing skill could devise was brought to bear upon the 
malady, and by the nth it was hoped that the worst 
was over. 

On the 14th, her aunt wrote that everything seemed 
favourable for recovery, and that Agnes was calm and 
patient, sleeping much, and conscious though dull when 
awake. 

One day she spoke of going to Southport for change, 
evidently anticipating restoration. In a day or two 
these hopes were overclouded by symptoms of inflam- 
mation of the lungs. 

On the evening of the 18th, when Dr. Gee, who had 
not left the hospital for four nights, came to her, he 
could give no hope. 

Her aunt was called, and her own nurses and several 
others gathered round the bed of death. 

Her aunt writes : " One of the nurses said to her : 
' You'll soon be with Jesus.' She said : * Yes, I'll be 
better then.' After some time she opened her eyes, no 
dulness then ; they looked bright and beautiful. She 
looked round as if she knew the faces, then on me with 
such a loving expression, and 'Auntie' was her last 
word. 

" The breathing became slower, then longer intervals 
between ; and at last it ceased, and she was with Jesus, 
whom she so loved and so faithfully served. Her coun- 
tenance is the most beautiful I ever saw after life had 
departed — the bright, sunny expression — truly perfect 
peace ; more than peace, joy." 
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As the nurses and probationers entered her room next 
morning, awestruck and solemnized by their great loss, 
they could not but thank God for the joy written on 
that quiet face. Doubtless they read there as though 
she had said the words of praise, " Thanks be to God, 
who giveth [me] the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ." 

When the coffin was brought into the hall to be 
removed to Ireland, the poor patients noiselessly stole 
from their wards, crowding the staircases and passages 
to look down upon it. Silently but in great sadness 
they gazed upon that which contained the remains of 
one who had perhaps brought into many of these 
desolate hearts the only sunshine that they had ever 
enjoyed. 

The road outside was lined with the poor workhouse 
people. 

As the funeral procession neared Fahan a day or two 
later, the men and lads from the whole neighbourhood 
came quietly to meet it, while the women and children 
filled the churchyard, reverently waiting. As the hearse 
approached the gate, the solemn stillness was broken 
by " one bitter sob," which passed through the whole 
assembly. 

Strong young men, who had no doubt been under her 
instruction in days gone by, bore the coffin. A wreath 
of snowdrops and white primroses and ivy and yew 
from the old home garden close by, was laid upon it with 
a bunch of violets. When it was lowered into the grave 
— her father's grave — the little children scattered in 
snowdrops, monthly roses, and spring flowers. 

The governess of the village school writes: "No 
stranger was allowed to do anything ; the young men 
of the place put in the clay and gently covered all up. 
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The sorrow and mourning and bitter lamentation are 
great, but softened by the intense gratification that she 
is laid here." 

The mortal part of Agnes Jonfcs rests in an exquisite 
spot on the shore of Lough Swilly> with the mountains 
she had so often traversed on her errands of mercy all 
around. . It seemed a fitting resting-place for her, and 
yet it was early for her to rest there, when the work 
was so pressing and the labourers so few ; but God has 
a purpose when He removes His workers in the prime 
and vigour of their days. The call from such an event 
is loud and very distinct, and the lesson of our weak- 
ness and dependence comes out very clearly, telling us 
that " we have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the 
exceeding greatness of the power may be of God, and 
not from ourselves." 

The following lines seem as if they might have been 
written in reference to Agnes Jones, so well do they 
describe her life. 

" And the poor blessed her footsteps, loved her voice, 
The voice that spoke to them of Christ-like love, 
Of sympathy that met their every need, 
The rough paths making smooth, and dark days bright, 
Forgetting self, remembering all beside ! 
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